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DEDICATION. 



TO 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

MT DEAR f IR, 

Eyery liberal mofrre dut can actiii|te aa 
AuAour in the dedication of his lidboura^concunr 
in directing me to you, as the person to whom 
the following Work should be inscribed. 

If fliere be a pleasure in celebrating the di- 
stinguished merit of a contemporary, mixed with 
a certain degree of vanity not altogether inex- 
cusable, in appearing fully sensible of it, where 
can I find one, in complimenting whom I can 
witk more general approbation gratify those 
fieeKngsl Your excellence not only in the Art 
oyer which you have long presided with un- 
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rivalled £aune, but also in Philosophy and elegant 
Literature, is well known to the present, and will 
continue to be the admiration of future ages. 
Your equal and placid temper, your variety of 
conversation, your true politeness, by which you 
are so amiable in private society, and that en- 
larged, hospitality which has long made your 
house a common centre of union for the great, 
the accomplished, the learned, and the inge- 
nious ^ all these qualities I can, in perfect con- 
fidence of not being accused of flattery, ascribe 
to you. 

K a man may indulge an honest pride, in 
having it known to the ^orld, that he has been 
thought worthy of particular attention by a 
person of the first eminence in the age in which 
he lived, whose company has been imiversally 
courted, I am justified in availing myself of the 
usual privilege of a Dedication, when I mention 
that there has been a long and uninterrupted 
friendship between us. 



DKDfCATIOll. m 

gratitttde dMrald be acknowledged for fii- 
Toani leceiradi I have this opportomty, my dear 
Sir, moBl flbioerdy to diank you for the many 
hapfiy hours which. I owe to your kindness,*— 
for the cordiality widi which you have at all 
tiniea been pleased to welcome me^ — for the 
moBbeaf of valuable acqmuntances to whom you 
have introduced me, — ^fbr the nodei coerueque 
De^mt, whidi I have enjoyed under your roof. 
• If a worik dbould be inscribed to one who is 
master., of die subject of -it, and whose appro- 
bation, therefore, must ensure it credit and suc- 
cess, the Life of Dr. Johnson is, with the greatest 
propriety, dedicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who was the intimate and beloved friend of that 
great man; the fiiend whom he declaied to be 
^tfae most invulnerable man he knew; whom, if 
he should ^parrel widi^ him, he should find the 
most difflcuhy how to abuse." You, my dear 
Sir, studied him, and knew him well: you vene- 
rated and admired hini. Yet, luminous as he 
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was upon the wbole^ you perceived all the shades 
which mingled m the grand composition ; all the 
little peculiarities and slight blemishes which 
marked the literary Colossus. Your very warm 
commendation o^ the specimen, which I gave in 
my ** Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides/* of 
my being aUe to preserve his conversation in an 
authentick and lively manner^ which opinion the 
Publick has confirmed^ was the best encourage- 
ment for me to persevere in my purpose of pro- 
ducing the whole of my stores* 

In one respect, this Work will,, in some pas- 
sages, be different from the former. In my 
", Tour/' I was almost unboundedly open in my 
communications, and from my eagerness to dis- 
play the wonderful fertility and readiness of 
Johnson's wit, freely shewed to the world its 
d^xterity,^^ even when I was myself the olgect of 
it I trusted that I should be liberally under- 
stqod, a« knowing very well what I was about, 
and by no means as simply unconscious of the 



DsmcATioir. IX 

pointed efiects of die satire. I own, indeed, 
that I was arrogant enough to suppose that the 
tenour of the rest of the book would sufficiently 
guard me against such a strange imputation. 
But it seems I judged too well of the world ; 
for, thou^ I could scarcely befieve it, I have 
been undoubtedly informed, that many persons, 
espedally in distant quarters, not penetrating 
enough into Johnson's character, so as to imder- 
stand his mode of treating his friends, have ar- 
raigned my judgement, instead of seeing that I 
was sensible of all that they could observe. 

It is related of the great Dr. Clarke, that 
when in one of lus leisure hours he was un- 
bending himself with a few friends in the most 
playful and frolicksome manner, he observed 
Beau Nash approaching; upon which he sud- 
denly stopped ; — ** My boys (said he), let us be 
grave: here comes a fooL" The world, my 
friend, I have found to be a great fool, as to 
that particular on which it has become neces- 
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sary to speak very plainly. I IkSLve, therefore^ in 
thia Work been^more reserved; and though I 
tell nothing but the truth, I have still kept in 
my mind that the whole truth is not always to be 
exposed. This, however, I have managed so as 
to occasion no diminution of the pleasure which 
my book should afford | diough malignity may 
^metimes be disappointed of its gratifications. 

I am. 
My dear Sir, 
Your much obEged friend. 
And faithfiil humble servant, 
JAMES BOSWELL. 

iiondon, Apnl 20^ 1791* 
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I AT last deliver to the worid a Woric which I 
bare long pnunised^ and of which^ I am afiraid, too 
high ezpectationB hare been raised. The delay of its 
publication nmst be imputed^ in a conaideraye d^gree^ 
to the extraordinary seal which has been shewn by 
distinguished persons in all quarters to supply me 
with additicmal inftrmation concerning its illustrious 
sulject; resembling in this the grateful tribes of 
ancient naticmsy of .which eyery individual was eager 
to throw a stone upon the grave of a departed Herot, 
and thus to share in the pious office of erecting an 
hoDOuraUe monun^t to his memcHry. 

The labofur and anxious attention with whidb I 
have collected 9ji^ arranged the materials of wbidi 
these YolumeB are compose^y will hardly be conceived 
by those who read them with cai^loas fecility. The 
stretch of mind and prompt assiduity by which so 
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many conversations were preserved^ I myself at some 
distance of time, contemplate with wonder; and I 
must be allowed to suggest, that the nature of the 
Work in other respects, as it consists of innumerable 
detached particulars, all which, even the most minute, 
I have spared no pains to ascertain with a scrupulous 
authenticity, has occasioned a degree of trouble far 
beyond that of any other species oi composition. 
Were I to detail the books which I have consulted^ 
and the inquiries which I have found it necessary 
to make by various channels, I should probably be 
thought ridiculously ostentatious. Let me only ob- 
serve, as a specimen of my trouble, that I have s(»ne- 
times been obliged to run half over London, in order 
to fix a date correctly ; which, when I had accom- 
plished, I well knew would obtain me no praise, 
though a failure would have been to my discredit. . 
And after all, perhaps, hard as it may be, I shall not 
be surprised if omissions or mistakes be pointed out 
with invidious severity. I have also been extremely 
careM as to the exactness of my quotations ; holding 
that there is a respect due to the -publick, which 
should oblige every Auithour to attend to this, and 
never to presume to introduce them with,-—'' I think 
I have read;"— or /' If I remember right ;" when the 
originals may be examined. 



To THfi FIRST EDITION. Xui 

I beg leave to express my warmest thanks to those 
xdio have been pleased to favour me with communi- 
caticms and advice in the conduct of my Work. But 
I cannot sufficiently acknowledge my obligations to 
my friend Mr. Malone^ who was so good as to allow 
me to read to him almost the whole of my manuscript^ 
and make such remarks as were greatly for the ad- 
vantage of the Work ; though it is but Mr to him to 
mmdoB, that upon many occasions I differed from 
him, and followed my own judgement. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that I was deprived of the benefit of his 
refisioii, when not more than (me half of the book 

r 

had passed through the press; but affcer having com- 
pleted his very laborious and admirable edition of 
Sbakspeare, for which he generously would accept 
cf BO other reward but that fame which he has so 
deservedly obtained, he fulfilled his promise of a long 
viAed-for visit to his relations in Ireland; from 
vloioe his safe retamjlnibus Atticis is desired by his 
fiiends here, with all the dassiad ardour of Sic te 
Lha patens Cypri; for there is no man in whoin 
elegant and worthy qualities are united ; and 
'society, therefore, is more valued by those who 
boirliim. 
It is painful to me to think, that while I was carry- 
VOL. I. b 
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iQg on this Work, several of those to whom it would 
have been most interesting have died. Sudi melaii4> 
eholy disappointments we know to be incident to 
humanity; but we do not feel them the less. Let 
mo particularly lament the Reverend Thomas War- 
T0Nr> and the Reverend Dr. Adams. Mr. Warton, 
amidst his variety of genius and learning, was an 
esrodtent Biographer. His contributions to my €(d« 
lection aria highly e$timable ; and as he had a true 
relish of my '^ Tour to the Hebrides," I trust I 
should now have been gratified with a larger share of 
his ]dnd af^roblttion. Dr. Adams, eminent as the 
Head c^ a College, as a writer, and as a most amiable 
man, had known Johnson from his early years, and 
was his friend through life. What reason I had to 
hope Ibr the c(Nmtenanoe of that veneraUe Gentle- 
man to this Work, will ftppelur from what he wrote to 
me upon a former occasion from Oxford, November 
17i 1735 :—'^ Dear Sir, I hazard thia. letter, not 
knowing wh^re it will find ydu, to thiink you for your 
very hgteoMt ^ToUr,' i^hich I found here on my 
return from the country, atid in which you have 
depicted our friend so perfectly to my ^cy, in every 
attitude, every scene and situation, that I have thou^t 
mjsdf in the company, and of the party almost 
throughout. It has given tery general satisfa^ion ; 
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and those wko have found most fault with a passage 
here and there> have agreed that they coQld not help 
going through, and being entertain^ with the whole. 
I wish^ indeed, some few gross expressions had been 
softened^ and a few of our Hero's feibles had been a 
little more shaded ; but it is useful to see the weak- 
nesses incident to great minds ; and you have given 
us Dr. Johnscm's authority that in history all ought 
to be tokL" 

Sudi a sanction to my faculty of giving a just re- 
presentatioh of Dr. Johnson I could not conceal.* 
Nor win T suppress my satisfaction in the conscious- 
nes8> that by recording so connderable a portion of 
the wisdom and wit* of ^' the brightest ornament of 
the eighteenUi century/'* I have largely provided 
fer the instruction and entertainment of mankind. 

London, April 20, 1791. 
• See Mr. MaloDe*8 Preface to his editiflD of Shakq^eaie. 
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. That I was auxious for the success of a Work 
which had employed much of my time and labour^ I 
do not wish to conceal : but whatever doubts I at any 
time entertained^ have been entirely removed by the 
very favourable reception with which it has been 
honoured. That reception has excited my best ex- 
ertions to render my Book more perfect ; and in this 
endeavour I have had the assistance not only of some 
of my particular friends^ but of many other learned 
and ingenious men^ by which I have been enabled to 
rectify some mistakes, and to enrich the Work with 
many valuable additions. .These I have ordered to 
be printed separately in quarto, for the accommodation 
of the purchasers of the first edition. May I be per- 
mitted to say that the typography of both editions 
does honoiu* to the press of Mr. Henry Baldwin, 
now Master of the Worshipful Company of Stationers, 
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whom I have long knowot a worthy man and an 
obliging friend. _. 

In the strangely mixed scenes of human existenoe, 
our feelings are often at once pleasing and painful. 
Of this truths the progress of the present Work far* 
nishes a striking instance. It was highly gratifying 
to me that my fiiend^ Sir Joshua Reynolds^ to 
whom it is inscribed^ lived to periuse it^ and to give 
the strongest testimony to its fidelity; but before a 
second edition^ which he contributed to improve^ 
could be fimshed, the worid has been deprived of that 
most valuable mad ; a loss of which the regret will 
be deep> and lasting, and extensive, proportionate to 
the felicity which he diffused through a wide circle 
of admirers and friends. 

In reflecting that the illustrious subject of this 
Work, by being more extensively and intimately 
known, however elevated before, has risen in the ve« 
neration and love of mankind, I feel a satisfaction 
beyond what feme can afford. We cannot, indeed, 
too much or too often admire his wonderful powers of 
mind, when we consider that the principal store of 
wit and wisdom which this Work contains was not 
a particular selection from his general conversation, 
but was merely his occasional talk at such times as I 
had the good fortune to be in his company; and. 
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without doubt, if his discourse at <»ther periods had 
been collected with the same attention, the whole 
tenour of what he uttered would have • been found 
equally excellent. 

His strong, dear, and animated enforcement of 
religion, morality, loyalty, and subordination, while 
it delights and improves the wise and the good, will, I 
trust, prove an effectual antidote to that detestable 
sophistry which has been lately imported from France^ 
under the hhe name of Philosophy, and with a malig- 
nant industry has been employed against the peace^ 
good order, and hapjmiess of society, in our free and 
proi^rous country ; but, thanks be to God, without 
producing the pernicious effects which were hoped for 
by its propagators. 

It seems to me, in my moments of sel#-complacency^ 
that this extensive biographical Work, however in* 
ferior in its nature, tnay in one respect be assimilated 
to the Odyssey. . Amidst a thousand entertaining 
ahd instructive episodes the Hero is never long out 
of sight ; for they are all in some degree connected 
with him; and He, in the whole course of the Hi- 
story, b exhibited by the Authour for the best ad- 
vantage of his readers : 

— Quid virtus et quid sajnentia possit^ ' 
UtUe proposuit nobis exemplar Ulyssen, 
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Should there be any a^d-Mooded and moroee mortals 
who really dislike this Book> I will give them a story 
lo apply. When the great Dure of Marlborough^ 
accompanied by Lord Cadooan^ was one day reoon- 
nmtring the anny in Flandero, a heavy rain came on^ 
and they both called for their cloaks. Lord Ca- 
dooan's servant^ a good humoured alert lad^ brought 
his LcHndsfaip's in a minute. The Duke's servant^ a 
lasy sulky dog^ was so sluggish^ that his Grace being 
wet to the skin^ reproved him, and had for answer 
with a .grunty '^I came as fast as I oould;" upon 
which the Duke calmly said,—*'' Cadooan, I would 
not fin* a thousand pounds have that fellow's temper.'* 

There tffe some men> I believe, who have, or tiiink 
they have, a very small share of vanity. Such may 
speak of their literary feme in a decorous style of dif- 
fidence. But I confess, that I am so formed by 
nature and by habit, that to restrain the e^sion of 
delist, on having obtained such fame, to me would 
be truly painful. Why then should I suppress it } 
Why ''out of the abundance of the heart*' should I 
not speak? Let me then mention with a warm, but 
no insolent exultation, that I have been regaled with 
spontaneous praise of my Work by many and various 
persons eminent for their rank, learning, talents, and 
accomplishments; much of which praise I have under 
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their hands to be reposited in my archives at Auchin- 
kck. An honourable and reverend friend speaking of 
the fitvourable reoeption of my volumes^ even in the 
circles of fsishion and el^ance, said to ilie> ^' you have 
made them all talk Jehoson."*— Yes, I may add^ I 
have Johnsonised the land; and I trust they will not 
only talk^ but thinks Johnson. 

To enum^ate those to wIkhu I have been thus in** 
dd[>ted, would be tediously ostentatious. I cannot 
however but name one> whose praise is truly valuable^ 
sot only on account of his knowledge and abilities^ 
but on account of the magnifioent^ yet dangerous em- 
bassy^ in which he is now omployed^ which makes 
every Ihinff that relaites to him peculiarly, interesting. 
Lord Macartney favoured me with his own copy of 
my hook, witi^ a number <^ notes> of whidi I have 
availed myself. On the first leaf I found in his 
Lordship's hand-writing, an inscription of such high 
commendation^ that even I^ vain as I nm, cannot pre- 
vaU on myself to pubHsh it. 

[July 1, 1793.] 
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StvERAL valuable letters^ and other curious 
inatter^ hi^ving been communicated to the Authonr 
too late ta be arranged in that chronological order 
whidi he had endeavoured uniformly to obeerre in his 
work^ he was obliged to introduce them in his Second 
. Edition^ by way of Addenda^ as commodiously as he 
could. In the present edition they have been dis- 
tributed in their proper' places. In revising his 
vdiumes for a new edition^ he had pointed out where 
some of these materials should be inserted ; but un- 
fortunately^ in the midst of his labours^ he was seized 
with a fever^ of which^ to the great regret of all his 
friends, he died on the 10th of May, 1795. AH the 
Notes that he had written in the margin of the copy 
which he had in part revised, are here faithfully pre- 
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served ; and a few new Notes have l^n added^ prin- 
cipally by some of those friends to whom the Authour 
in the former editions acknowledged his obligations. 
Those subscribed with the letter B. were commu- 
nicated by Dr. Burney; those to which the letters 
J. B. are annexed^ by the Rev. J. B. Blakeway^ of 
Shrewsbury^ to whom Mr. Boswell acknowledged 
himself indebted for some judicious remarks on the 
first edition of his Work ; and the letters J. B. — O. 
are annexed to soma remarks furnished by the Au- 
thour's second son^ a Student of Brazen-Nose College 
in Oxford. Some valuable observations were com- 
municated by James Bindley^ Esq. First Com- 
missioner in the Stamp-Office^ which hav^ been ac- 
knowledged in their proper places. For all those 
without any signature^ Mr. Malone is answerable.—* 
Every new remark^ not written by the Authour^ for 
the sake of distinction has been enclosed within 
crotchets. 

I have only to add^ that the proof-sheets of the 
present edition not having passed through my hands^ 
I am not answerable for any typographical errours 
that may be found in it. Havings however^ been 
printed at the very accurate press of Mr. Baldwin^ 
I make no doubt it will be found not less perfect than 
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the former edition; the greatest care having been 
taken^ by correctness and elegance to do justice to one 
of the most instructive and entertaining works in the 
English language. 

EDM. MALONE. 
April 8, 1799. ^^ 
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In this edition are inserted some new letters of 
irfiich the greater part has been obligingly commu- 
nicated by the Reverend Doctor Vtse^ Rector of 
Lambeth. Those written by Dr. Johnson concern- 
ing his mother in her last illness^ furnish a new proof 
of his great piety and tenderness of hearty and there- 
fore cannot but be acceptable to the readers of this 
very popular work. Some new notes also have been 
added^ which^ as well as the observations inserted i];i 
the third edition^ and the letters now introduced^ are 
carefully included within crotchets^ that the authour 
may not be answerable for any thing which had not 
the sanction of his approbation. The remarks of his 
friends are distinguished as formerly^ except those of 
Mr. Malone^ to which the letter M. is, now sub- 
joined. Those to which the letter K. is affixed were 
communicated by my learned friend^ the Reverend 
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Doctor Kearney^ formerly Senior Fellow of Trinity 

College^ Dublin^ and now beneficed in the diocese of 

Raphoe in Ireland^ of which he is Archdeacon. 

Of a work which has been before the pubiick for 

thirteen years with increasing approbation^ and of 

which near four thousand copies bare been dispersed^ 

it is not necessary to say more ; yet I cannot refrain 

from adding^ that^ highly as it is now estimated^ it 

will^ I am confident^ be still more valued by posterity 

a century henoe^ when all the actors in the scene shall 

be numbered witli the dead ; when the excellent and 

extraordinary man^ whose wit and wisdom are here 

recorded^ shall be viewed at a still greater distance ; 

and the instruction and entertainment they afford 

will at once produce reverential gratitude^ admiration^ 

and ddight. 

£.M. 
June 20» 1804. 
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In this fifth edition some errours qf the press, 
which had crept into the text and notes^ in consequence 
of repeated impressions^ have been corrected. Two 
letters written by Dr. Johnson^ and several new 
notes^ have been added ; by which^ it is hoped^ this 
valuaUe Work is, still further improved. 

E. M. 

Januaiy 1, 1807* 



CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE 

or THE 

PROSE WORKS* OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 

[N.B. To those wbidi he fannadf acknowle^ed k added 
acknovi. To those which may he folly bdiere^ to be his from 
intenisl efidenoe, is added intem, ecU^\ 



1735. Abkidgememt and tanslatioii of Lobe's Voyage to 
Abyssinia. acknowL 

1738. Part of a tnmsbtion of Father Pan! Saipi's History of the 

Council of Trent. acknawL 
[N. B. As this work, after some sheets were printed, suddenly 
itopped, I know not whether any part of it is now to be found.] 

For the Gentleman^ t Magasincm 

Prefiwe. imtem, evid. 

Life of Father Paul. ackuowU 

1739. A complete vindication 6f the Licenser of the Stage from 

me malidous and scandalous aspersions of Mr. Brooke, 
authour of Oustayus Vasa. ackntmU 
Martnor Notfokiaue: or, an Essay on an andent pro- 
phetieal inscription in monkish rhyme, lately discovered 
near Lynne in Norfolk: by PsoBUS Britanmicus. 
acknawL 

For the GenUemauU Magazine. 

Lift of Boerhaave. acknowL 

AddreK to the Reader. inUm, evitL 

Appeal to the Publick in behalf of Ae Editor. imUm.evid, 

ConsideratioDs on die case of Dr. Trapp*8 Sermons ; a plau- 
sible attempt to prove that an auuoor's work may be 
abridged without injuring his property. acknowL 

* I do not here Include his Poetieal WotIu; for, excepting his Latin 
TnuulatioQ of Pope's l^iah, hii London, and hit Vanity of Human 
Wiahtts imitated ftom Juvenal 1 hit Prologue on the opening of Drory- 
Lane Theatre by Mr. Oarrick, and hft Irene, a Tfatgedy, they are very 
nunciQttt* and In general short t and I have promited a complete edition 
of tbem, in viiicfa I shall with the utmott care ascertain their authen- 
ticity, and illustrate them with notes and various leadingi. 
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1740. For the Gentleman's Magazihe, 
Preface, intern, evid, 

life of Admiral Drake, acknowl 
Life of Admiral Blake. acknoteL 
Life of Philip Barretier. acknowl. 
Essay on Epitaphs, acknowl. 

1741. For the Gentleman* t Magazine, 

Preface, intern* evid. 
^ A free translation of the Jests of Hierodes, with an intro- 

ductio^ intern, evid. 
Debate on the Humble Petition and Advice of the Rump 

Parliament to Cromwell in 1657) to assume the Title of 

King; abridged, methodized and digested, intern, evid. 
Translation of Abb^ Guyon^s Dissertation on the Amazons. 

intern, evid. 
Translation of Fontenelle*s Panegyrick on Dr. Morin. 

intern, evid, 

}*J42, For the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Preface, intern, evid. 

Essay on the Account of the Conduct of Ae Duchess of 
Marlborough, acknowl. 

An Account of the Life of Peter Burman. acknowl. 

The Life of Sydenham, afUrwards prefixed to Dr. Swan*8 
Edition of his Works. acknowL 

Proposals for printing Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a Catalogue 
of the Library of ^^e Earl of Oxford, afterwards prefixed 
to the first Volume of that Catalogue, in which the Latin 
Accounts of the Books were written by him. acknowL 

Abridgement, entitled. Foreign History, intern, evid. 

Essay on the Description of China, from the French of Du 
Halde. intern, evid. 
1743. Dedication to Dr. Mead of Dr. James's Medicinal Dic- 
tionary, intern, evid. 

For the Gentleman's Magazine, 

Preface, intern, evid. 

Parliamentary Debates under the name of Debates in the 
Senate of LilUput, from Nov. lU, 1740, to Feb. 23, 
1742-3, inclusive. acknowL 

Considemtions on the Dispute between Crousaz and War- 
burton on Pope's Essay on Man. intern, evid, 

A Letter, announcing that the Life of Mr. Savage was 
speedily to be published by a person who was favoured 
with his confidence, intern, evid. 
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A d f CiUMUM nt fcr OiboHie c oa ccu iin g the Haileiaii G«t»- 
logne. inUm. arid. 

1744. life of Badiaid Savi^ or&wnvL 

Pkeftoe to the Hadeun Misodlany. adaumL 

Fdr the GenHeman's Magazine, 

Piefeof • Mifem* evid» 

1745. Miaodlaiieoiis Observatioiis on the Tngedy of Madbeth, 

with zemarla on Sir T. H.'8 (Sb TnomM Haminer*8) 
EdHkn of Shakqieare, and propowb finr a new Edition 
of that Poet. acknowL 

1747. Flan fer a Dicdcmivy of the Ekglish Lanouaoe, ad« 

dressed to mulip Vormer^ Earl of Ghestenfidd. adcnowL 

For Ike GerUknum's Magaxiite* 

1748. life of Roscommon, acknowl. 
Foreign History, November, intern, evid. 

For Mr, Dodsley's Preceptor, 

Tn&ee. acknowL 

Vision of Theodore the Hcimit. acknowL 

1750. The Rambler, die first Paper of which was published 

20th of March this ^rear, and the last 17th of March, 
1762, the day on which Mrs. Johnson died.* acknowl. 

Letter hi the General Advertiser to excite the attention of 
the Publick to the Perfonnanoe of Clomas, which was 
next day to be acted at Dniry-Lane Playhouse for the 
Benefit of Alton's. Grand-daughter. ackmwU 

Prefece and Postscript to Lauder*s Pamphlet, entitled, ' An 
Essay on Milton*s Use and Imitation of Uie Modems in 
his Paradise Lost.* acknowl, 

1751. Life of Cheynd, in the Miscellany called «< The Student*' 

aeknowL 
Letter for Lauder, addressed to the Reverend Dr. John 

Doug^, acknowledgmg his Fraud concerning Milton in 

terms of suitable Contrition. acknowL 
Dedication to the Ead of Mi^lesez, of Mrs. Charlotte 

Lennox's ^^ Female Quixote.*' intern, evid, 
]7d3. Dedication to John Earl of Orrery, of Shakspeare Illu»- 

trated, by Mis. Chariolte Lennox. odcnomL 
Dming this and the feOowing year he wrote and gave to 



* £TUs is a mistake. The last number of the Rambler appeared on 
ihM Jbaauemk.ot Makdi, three days before Mrs. Jdmioa died. Sec 
vol. Lp. S3& M.] . .. 

C.3 
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his mnoh-loved friend Dr. Bathuist the Papers m the 
Adventurer, signed T. acknowL 

1754. lifeof £dw. Cave in the Gentleman*8 Magazine. acknonU 

1755. A Dictionaut, with a Grammar and History, of the 

English Language. acknowL 
An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at 
Sea, by an exact Theory of the Variations of Sie Mag- 
netical Needle, with a Table of the Variations at the 
most remarkable Cities in Europe, from the year 1660 
to 1860. acknowL This he wrote for Mr. Zachariah 
Williams, an ingenious ancient Welsh Gentleman, father 
of Mrs. Anna Williams, whom he for many years kindly 
lodged in his house. It was published with a Transla- 
tion into Italian by Signor Baretti. In a Copy of it 
which he presented to Sie Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
is' pasted a character of the late Mr. Zachariah Williams, 
plainly written by Johnson, intern, evid. 

1756. An Abridgement of his Dictionary. acknowL 

Several Essays in the Universal Visiter, which there is some 
difficulty in ascertaining. All that are marked with two 
asterisks have been ascribed to him, although I am con- 
fident from internal Evidence, that we s}iou]d except 
from these " The life of Chaucer," " Reflections on 
the State of Portugal," and *•*• An Essay on Architec- 
ture:** and from the same Evidence I am confi^dent 
that he wrote " Further Thoughts on Agriculture," and 
^' A Dissertation on the State of Literature and Au- 
thours.'* The Dissertation on the Epitaphs written by 
Pope he afterwards acknowledged, and added to his 
" Idler.'* 

Life of Sir Thomas Browne prefixed to a new Edition of 
his Christian Morals. acknowL 

In Hie Literary Magazine; or. Universal Review, whidi began 

in January, 1756. 

His Original Essays are. 

The Preliminary Address^ intern, evid. 

An Introduction to the Political State of Great Britain. 

intern, evid. 
Remarks on the Militia BilL intern, evid. 
Observations op his Britanmck Majesty's Treaties with the 

Empress of Russia and the Landgrave of Hesse CasseL 

intern, ernd. 
Observations on the Present State of Affairs, intern, evid* 
Memoirs of Frederick III. King of Prusua. intern, evid. 
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Inike$am8 Magazine his Reviews are of tiie fbllowing Books t 
— " Birch's History of the Royal Society.*'— -" Browne'* 
Christian Morals.'^— «' Warton's Essay on theWriti^ 
Mid Gknius of Pope, VoL I." — ^^ Hampton's Translation 
of Polybius." — '^ Sir Isaac Newton's Arguments in proof 
of a Deity."—" Borlase's History of the Ides of Solly." 
> — ^" Home*s Experiments on Bleaching.'*— .« Browne'a 
History of Janudca." — ^^ Hales on Distilling Sea Waters, 
Ventilators in Ships, and curing an ill Taste in Milk." 
— " Lucas's Essay on Waters."—" Keith's Catalogue 
of the Scottish Bishops."—" Philoeophical Transactions, 
VoL XLI3C"— " IVCsceUanies by Elizabeth Harrison." 
— " IQvans's Map and Account of the Middle Colonies 
in America."—" The Cadet, a MiUtary Treatise."— 
" The Conduct of the Minis^ relating to the present 
War impartial examined." intern, evid, 

Mrs. Lennox's "Translation of Sully's Memoin."-" Letter 
on the Case of Admiral Bjrng." — " Appeal to the People 
concerning Admiral B3mg." — " Hanway^s Eight Days' 
Journey, and Essay on Tea." — " Some further Parti- 
culars m Relation to the Case of Admiral B3mg, by a 
gentleman of Oxford." acknowl. 

Mr. Jonas Hanway having written an angry Answer to the 
Review of his Essay on Tea, Johnson in the same Col- 
lection made a reply to it. acknowl. This is the only 
instance, it is believed, when he condescended to take 
notice of any thing that had been written against him ; 
and here his chief intention seems to have been to make 
roort. 

Dedication to the Earl of Rochford of, and Preface to, Mr. 
Payne's Introduction to the Game of Draughts. acknoioL 

Introduction to tiie London Chrohide, an Evening Paper 
whidi still subsists witii deserved credit. adciuwL 

1757. Speech on tiie Subject of an Address to tiie Throne afler the 

Expedition to Rochefort : delivered by one of his Friends 
in some publick Meeting : it is printed in the Gende- 
man's Magazine for October, 1785. intern, evid. 
The first two paragraphs of the Preface to Sir William 
Chambers's Designs of Chinese Buildings, &c. acknowl, 

1758. The Idler, wYadi began April 5, in tiiu year, and was 

continued till April 5, 1760. acknowl. 
An Essay on the Bravery of tiie English Common Soldiers 
was added to it, when published in volumes, acknowl, 

1759. Rassdas Prince of Abyssinia, a Tale, acknowl. 
Advertisement for the Proprietors of the Idler agm&l C62t- 

taia Persfms who pirdted those Papers as t^ey cucoie QiviX 
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singly in a New^aper called the Umveisal Chronicle, or 
Weady Gazette, intern, evid. 

For Mrs. Charlotte Lennoxes English Version of Brumoy, 
— ^' A Dissertation on the Gieel^ tknnedy,'' and the 
General Conclusion of the Book, intem. evid. 

Introduction to the World Displayed, a Collection of Voy- 
ages and Travels. acknowL 

Three liCtters in the Gazetteer, concerning the best plan 
for Blackfiaars Bridge. acknowL 

1760. Addiess <^the Painters to George III. on his Accession to 

the Throne, intern, evid. 
Dedication of Baretti's Italian and English Dictionary to 

the Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy-Extraordinary from 

Spain at the Court of Great Britain, intern, evid. 
Review in the Gentleman's Magazine, of M. Tytler's acute 

and able Vindication of Mary Queen of Scots, acknoiol. 
Introduction to the Proceedings of the Committee for 

Cloathing the French Prisoners, acknowl. 

1761. Preface to Bolt's Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. 

acknowl. 
Corrections and improvements for Mr. Gwyn the Architect's 
Pamphlet, entiued ^' Thoughts on the Coronation of 
Geoi^ III." acknowl. 

1762. Dedication to the King, of the Reverend Dr. Kennedy's 

Complete System of Astronomical Chronology unfolding 

the Scriptures, Quarto Edition. acknowU 
VreSace to the Catalc^e of the Artists' Exhibition, intern. 

evid. 
17G3. Character of Collins in the Poetical Calendar, published by 

Fawkes and Woty. acknowU 
Dedication to the Earl of Shaflsbury of the edition of 

Roger Ascham's English Works, published by the 

Reverend Mr. Bennet. acknowL 
The life of Ascham, also prefixed to that edition. acknowL 
Review of Telemadius, a Masque, by the Reverend George 

Graham, of Eton Collie, in the Critical Review. 

acknowL , 

Dedication to the Queen of Mr. Hoole's Translation of 

Tasso. acknowl. 
Account of the Detection of the Imposture of the Cock- 
• Lane Ghost, published in tlie Newspapers and Gentle- 
man's Magazine, acknowl. 
1764. Part of a Review of Grainger's " Sugar Cane, a Poem," 

in the London Chronicle, acknowl. 
Review of Grbldsmith's Traveller, a Poem, in the Critical 

Review, acknowl. 
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17S&. TlieFlaj8ofWiIfiamShak8pMie,in dghCTohimeiySvo. 
with Notes. acknowU 

1766. The Fmmtaios, a Fairy Tale, in Mn. Williams's Mised- 

lanies. acknowL 

1767. I)edicatioD to the King of Mr. Adams's Treadse on the 

Globes. acknowL 
1769L Qiaracter of the Rererend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, in the 
London Chronicle. acknowL 

1770. The False Alarm, acknowl. 

1771. Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland's 

Islands. acknovL 

1772. Defence of a Schoolmaster ; dictated to me for the House 

of Lords. acknowL 
Argument in Support of the Law of VicUnu IntromUtum $ 
ctictated to me for the Court of Session in Scotland. 
acknowU 

1773. PrefiMxtoMacbean's "Dictionary of Andent Geography.** 

ackntmU 
Argument in Favour of the Rights of Lay FstniBs; dictated 

to me for the General Assembly of the Church of 

Scotland, acknowl, / 

1774 The Patriot. acktwwL 

I77& A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland. acknowL 
Proposals for publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Len- 
nox, in three Volumes Quarto. acknowL 
Pie&ce to Bsjietti's Easy Lessons in Italian and English. 

intern, exfid. 
Taxation no Trranny ; an Answer to the ResolutioDs and 

Address of the American Congress. acknowL 
Argument on the Case of Dr. Menus ; dictated to me for 

me Court of Session in Scotland. acknowL 
Aigumoit to prove that the Corporation of Stirling was 

corrupt ; dictated tp me for the House of Lords. acknowL 
1770. Argument in Support of the Right of immediate and per. 

sonal Rqirehensbn from the Pulpit; dictated to me. 

acknowL 
Proposals fbr publishing an ^Tislym of the Scotch Celtick 

Language, by the Reverend William Shaw. acknowL 
1777* Dedication to die King of the Posthumous Works of Dr. 

Pearoe, Bishop of Rochester. acknowL 
Additions to the Life and Character of that Prekte; pre- 
fixed to those Works. acknowL 
Various Papers and Letters in Favour of the Reverend Dr. 

Dodd. acknowL 
178a. Advertisement for his friend Mr. Thrale to the Worthy 

Electim oftbeBoiQUf^ of Southwarlu acfcnowU 
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The first Paragraph of Mr. Thomas Davies^s Life of 
Garrick. acknowl, 

1781. Pre&ces, Biographical and Critical, to the Works of the 

most eminent English Poets; aflterwards published 
vith the Title of the lives of the English Poets, ac- 
knowh 

Argument on the Importance of the Registration of Deeds ; 
dictated to me for an Electiim Committee of the House 
of Conmions. acknowL 

On the Distinction between Tort and Wbto ; dictated 
tome. acknowL 

On Vicarious Punishments, and the great Propitiation for 
the Sins of the World, by Jesus Christ ; dictated to 
me. acknowL 

Argument in favour of Joseph Knight, an African N^o, 
who claimed his liberty in the Court of Session in 
^ ' Scotland, and obtained it ; dictated to me. acknotcl. 

Defence of Mr. Robertson, Printer of the Caledonian 
Mercury, against the Society of Procurators in Edin- 
burgh, for having inserted in his Paper a ludicrous 
Paragraph against them ; demonstrating that it was not 
an injurious Libel ; dictated to me. acknowh 

1782. IhA greatest part, if not the whole, of a Reply, by the 

Reverend Mr. Shaw, to a Person at Eidinburgii, of the 
Name of Clarke, refuting his argummts for the au- 
thenticity of the Poems published by Mr. James Mac- 
pherson as Translations nom Ossian. intern, evid, 
1784. List of the Authours- of the Universal History, deposited 
in the British Museum, and printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for December, this year. ockntmL 

Various Years, 

Letten to Mrs. Thrale. acknowL 

Prayers and Meditations, which he delivered to the Rev. 
Mr. Strahan, enjoining him to publish them. acknowL 

Sermons, left for Publication by John Taylor, LL.D. Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and given to the World by the 
Rev. Samuel Hayes, A*My intern, evid,* 

• [To this List of theWritingrof Dr. Johnson, Mr. Alexander Chalmers, 
with considerable probability, suggests to me that we may add the 
following :— 

In the GentlemanU Magazine, 

i74lt. Lauder's Proposals for printing the Adamus JEsul of GrotlHs. 
VoL 80. p. 404. 
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1750. Address to the PuUick, concerning Min WUliamt's MiiceUaniei. 

VoL fO. p. 428. 
1753. Preface. 

Notice of Mr. Edward Cave's death, inserted in the last page of 
the Index. 

In the LUereary Magazine. 

1756. " Observations (m the for^^ing letter;" i. e. A letter on the 
American Colonies. VoL I. p. 66, M.] 

Sach was the number and variety of the Prose Works of this 
extnoidioary man, which I have been able to discover, and am at 
liberty to mention; but we Ought to keep in mind, that there must 
undoubtedly have been many more which are yet concealed ; and 
we may add to the account, the nimierous Letters which he wrote, 
of which a considerable part are yet unpublished. It is hoped that 
those Toermma in whose poBseasiQii they are will favour tiie world 
with tnem« 

JAMES BOSWELL. 



i 



*^ After my death I wish no other herald^ 
No other speaker of my living actions^ 
To keep mine honour from corruption. 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith." * 

Shakspeare, Henry VIIL 

* See Dr. Johnson^s letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated Ostick in 
^kie, Sei»tember 30, 1773 : — ^^ Boewell writes a regular Journal 
of our travels, which I think contains as much of what I say and 
do, as of all other oocozrenoes together; ^''for such afaiit^ul 
chronicler is GriffUhJ* 
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THE 

LIFE 

OF 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.p. 



To write tlie Life of him who excelled all mankind 
in writing the lives of others^ aiid who, whether we 
consider his extraordinary endowments, or his various 
w(»'ks, has been equalled by few in any age, is an 
arduous, and may be reckoned in me a, {>resumptuous 
task. 

Had Dr. -Johnson written his own Life, -in con- 
formity with the opinion which he has given,* that 
every man's life may be best written by himself; had 
he employed in the preservation of his own history, 
that deamess of narration and elegance of language 
in which he has embalmed so many eminent persons, 
the world would probably have had the most perfect 
example of biography thkt was ever exhibited. But 
although he at different times, in a desultory manner, 
committed to writing many particulars of the progress 
of his mind and fortunes, he never had persevering 
diligence enough to form them into a regular com- 
position. Of these memorials a few have been pre- 
served ; but the ^ater part was consigned by nim 
to the flames, a few dap before his death. 

• Idler, No. 84. 
VOL. I. B 
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Afi 1 had the hmour and happiness of enjoying his 
frieiHkhip ftr upwuds ci twenty years ; as I had the 
sichi^me t» writing his life constantly in view ; as he 
wa;^ wi>ll apprised of this circumstance^ and from time 
lo ciiue oUigingly satisfied my inquiries^ by commu* 
vtictttiiig to me the incidents of his early years ; as I 
aoquiml jft ffbcility in I'ecollecting^ and was very assi-^ 
duous in recordings his conversation^ of which the 
extraoidinary rigour and vivacity constituted one of 
the first fieatures -of his character; and as I have 
sptred do pains in obtaining materials concerning 
him, from every quarter where I could discover that 
they were to be founds and have been favoured with 
the most liberal communications by his friends; I 
flatter myself that few biographers have entered upon 
such a work as this with more advantages; inde-^ 
peiudent of literary abilities^ in which I am not vain 
enough to compare myself with some great names 
who have gone before me in this kind of writing. 

Since my work was announced, several Lives and 
Memoirs of Dr. Johnson have been published, the 
most voluminous of which is one compiled for the 
booksellers of London, by Sir John Hawkms, Knight,* 



' * The greatest part of this book was written while Sir John 
Hawkins was alive ; and I avow, that one object of my strictures 
was to make him feel some compunction for his illiberal treatment 
of Dr. Johnson. Since his dec^se. I have suppressed several of 
my remarks upon his work. But tnoug^ I would not ^^ war with 
the dead" ojhuively^ I think it necessary to be strenuous in de^ 
finee of mv illustrious friend, which I cannot be, without strong 
animadversions upon a writer who has greatly injured him. Let 
me add, that though I doubt I should not have been very prompt 
to gratify Sir John Hawkins with any compliment in his lire-time, 
I do now frankly acknowledge, that» in my opinion, his volume* 
however inadequate and improper as a life of Dr. Johnson, and 
however discrecUted by unpardonable inaccuracies in other respects, 
contains a collection of curious anecdotes and observations, which 
Jhnr men but its author could have brought together. 
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m many whom, during my long intimacj^ with Dr. 
Jotaaacfti, I nerer saw in his company^ I thinks hut 
once^ and I am sure not above twice. Johnson might 
have esteemed him for his decent, religious demeanpur^ 
and his knowledge of books and literary history ; but 
from the rigid formali^ of his manners, it is evident 
that they never could have lived together with com- 
panionable ease and familiarity : nor had Sir John 
Hawkins that nice perception which was necessary to 
mark the finer ana less obvious parts of Johnson's 
character. His being appointed one of his executors, 
gave him an opportunity of taking possession of such 
fragments of a diary and other papers as were left ; 
of which, before dehvering them up to the residuary 
legatee, whose property they were, he endeavoured to 
extract the substance. In this he has not been very 
successful, as I have found upon a perusal of those 
papers, which have been since transferred to me. Sir 
John Hawkins's ponderous labours, I must admow- 
ledge, exhibit 9b farrago y of which a considerate por« 
tion is not devoid of entertunment to the lovers of 
literary gossiping; but besides its being swelled out 
.with long unnecessary extracts from various works 
(even one of several leaves from Osborne's Harleian 
Catalogue, and those not compiled by Johnson, but 
by Oldys), a very small part of it relates to the person 
wno is the -subject of the book ; and, in that, there is 
sndi an inaccuracy in the statement of fsM^s, as in. so 
solemn an author is hardly excusable, and certainly 
malces his narrative very unsatisfactory. But what is 
still worse, there is throughout the whole of it a dark 
uncharitable cast, by which the most unfavourable 
construction is put upon almost every circumstance 
in the character and conduct of my illustrious friend ; 
who, I trust, will, by a true and fiair delineation, be 
yindicated both from the injurious mi8reprQseutatiQnj& 
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of this author^ and from the digfater aspernons of a 
lady who once liyed in great intimacy with him. 

There is^ in the British Museum^ a letter from 
Bishop Warburton to Dr. Birch^ on the sjubject o^ 
biography ; which, though I am aware it may expose 
me to a charge of artfully raising the yalue of my own 
work, by contrasting it with that of which I have 
spoken, is so well conceived and expressed, that I can- 
not refrain from here inserting it : 

" I SHALL endeavour (says Dr. Warburton) to give 
you what satisfaction I can in any thing you want to 
be satisfied in any subject of Milton, and am extremely 
glad you intend to write his life. Almost all the life- 
writers we have had before Toland and l^esmaiseaux 
are indeed strange insipid creatures ; and yet I had 
rather read the worst of them, than be obliged to go 
t&rough with this of Milton's, or the other's life of 
Boileau, where there is such a dull, heavy succession 
of long quotations of disinteresting passages, that it 
makes their method quite nauseous. But the ver- 
bose, tasteless Frenchman seems to lay it down as a 
principle, that every life must be a book, and what's 
worse, it proves a book without a life; for what do 
we know of Boileau, after all his tedious stuff? You 
are the only one (and I speak it without a compli- 
ment), that by the vigour of your style and sentiments^ 
and the real importance of your materials, have the 
art (which one would imagine no one could have 
missed), of adding agreements to the most agreeable 
subject in the world, which is literary history."* 

"Nov. 24, 1737." 
Instead of melting down my materials into one 

§ 

* Brit. Mu8. 4320, Ayscongh** CataL filonne USS, 
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BiaM, and constantly cpeaidng in my own person, by 
whidb I might have appeared to have more merit in 
the execution of the work, I ha^e resolved to adopt 
and enlarge upon the excellent plan of Mr. Mason^ m 
his Memmrs of Gray. Wherever narrative is ne-* 
eessary to explain, connect, and supply, I fiimish it 
to the best of my abilities ; but in tne chronological 
series of Johnson's life, wlidlch I trace as distinctly as 
I can, year by year, I produce, wherever it is in my 
power, his own minutes, letters, or conversation, being 
convinced that this mode is more lively, and will 
make my readers better acquainted with him, than 
even most of those were who actually knew him, but 
could know him only partially ; whereas there is here 
an accumulation of intelligence from various points, 
by which his character is more fully understood and 
iikistrated. 

Indeed I cannot conceive a more perfect mode cf 
writing any man's life, than not only relating all the 
most important events of it in their order, but inter* 
weaving what he privately wrote, and said, and 
thought ; by which mankind are enabled as it were 
to see him live, and to " live o'er each scene" with 
him, as he actually advanced through the several 
stages of his life. Had his other friends been as dili- 
gent and ardent as I was, he might have been almost 
entirely preserved. As it is, I will venture to say 
that he will be seen in this work more completely 
than any man who has ever yet lived. 

And he will be seen as he really was ; for I profess 
to write, not his paneg3^ck, which must be all praise, 
but hisXife ; which, great and good as he was, must 
not be supposed to be entirely perfect. To be as he 
was, is inaeed subject of panegyrick enough to any 
man in this state of being ; but in every picture there 
should be shade as Ivdl as light, and wlieu I delineate 

b3 
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Ilim wit];iout reserve^ I do what he faimflelf reeom-' 
mended^ both by his precept and his example. 

^' If the biographer writes, from personal knowledge^ 
and makes haste to gratify the publick curiosity^ there 
is danger lest his interest^ his fear^ his gratitode^ or 
his tenderness, overpower his fidelity, and tempt him 
to conceal, if not to invent. There are many who 
think it an act of piety to hide the faults or failings 
of their friends, even when they can no longer suffer 
by their detection ; we therefore see .whole ranks of 
characters adorned with uniform panegyrick, and not 
to be known from one another but by extrinsick and 
casual circumstances. ^ Let me remember, (says 
Hale), when I find myself inclined to pity a criminal, 
that there is likewise a pity due to the country.' If 
we owe regard to the memory of the dead, there is 
yet more respect to be paid to knowledge, to virtue, 
and to truth."* 

What I con^der as the peculiar value of the fol- 
lowing work, is, the quantity it contains of Johnson's 
conversation, which is universally acknowledged to 
have been eminently instructive and entertaining; 
and of which the specimens that I have given upon a 
former occasion, have been received with so much ap- 
probation, that I have good grounds for supposing 
that the world will not be indifferent to more ample 
communications of a similar nature. 

That the conversation of a celebrated man, if his 
talents have been exerted in conversation, will best 
display his character, is, I tnist, too well established 
in the judgment of mankind to be at all shaken by a 
sneering observation of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of 
Mr. William Whitehead, in which there is literally no 
Lj/e, but a mere dry narrative of £acts. I do not think 

* JUmbler, No. 60. 
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it was quite neoeasaiy to attempt a depreciation €i 
what is imiFenally esteemed, because it #as not to be 
fmmd in the immediate object of the ingenious writer's 
pen; fyr intruth, from a man so still and so tame, 
as to be omtented to pass many years as the domestick 
compauUon of a superannuated lord and lady, con- 
versation could no more be expected than from a 
Chinese mandarin on a chimney-piece, or the fimtastick 
figures on a gilt leather skreen. 

If authority be required, let us appeal to Plufarch^ 
the prince m ancient biographers. Ovre tais eifi" 
favstrrdrais 'ff^a^so'i iravrwg evea^i ^yiXuJci^ a^errjs rf 

'ffoXstavm ^' Nor is it always m the most distinguished 
achieyements that men's virtues or vices may be best 
discerned ; but very often an action of smaU note, a 
short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish a person's 
real character more than the greatest sieges, or the 
most important battles." * 

To this may be added the sentiments of the very 
man whose life I am about to exhibit. " The business 
of the biographer is often to pa§s slightly over those 
performances and incidents which proauce vulgar 
greatness, to lead the thoughts into domestick pri- 
vacies, and display the minute details of daily fife, 
where exterior appendages are cast aside, ana men 
excel each other (»ily by prudence and by virtue. 
The account of Thuanus is with great propriety said 
by its author to have been written, that it might lay 
open to posterity the private and fkmifiar character of 
that man, cujus ingenium et candorem ex ipsitis scriptis 
sunt olim semper miratari, whose candour and genius 

* Plutarch's Life of Aloumder— JLaDg^onie's traniihrtioiu 
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will to the end «f time be by his writings preserved 
in admiration. 

*^ There are many invisible circumstances^ which^ 
whether we read as inquirers after natural or morsd 
knowledge^ whether we intend to enlarge our science 
or increase our virtue, are more important than piibUck 
occurrences. Thus Sallust, the great master of na- 
ture^ has not forgot in his account of Catiline to 
remark^ that his walk was now quick, and again slow^ 
as an indication of a mind revolving with violent 
commotion. Thus the story of Melancthon affords a 
striking lecture on the value of time, by informing 
U8> that when he had made an appointment, he ex- 
pected not only the hour but the minute to be fixed^ 
that the day might not run out in the idleness of 
suspense; and all the plans and enterprises of De 
Witt are now of less importance to the world than 
that part of his personal character, which represents 
him as careful of his health, and negligent of his life. 

'^ But biography has often been allotted to writers^ 
who seem very little acquainted with the nature of 
their task, or very negligent about the performance. 
They rarely afford any other account than might be 
.collected from publick papers, but imagine themselves 
writing a life^ when they exhibit a chronological series 
fji actions or preferments ; and have so little regard 
to the manners or behaviour of their heroes, that m(«^ 
knowledge may be gained of a man's real character, 
by a short conversation with one of his servants, than 
mym a formal and studied narrative, begun with his 
pedigree, and ended with his funeral. 

** There are, indeed, some natural reasons why 
these narratives are often written by such as were 
not likely to give much instruction or delight, and 
why most accounts of particular persons are barren 
ana useless. If a life be delayed till interest and 
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eavy aiie at an end^ we may hope ferimpardality^ 
but must expect little intelligence ; for the incidents 
which giye excellence to biography are of a yolatile 
and evanescent kind, such as soon escape the memory; 
and are rarely transmitted by tradition. We know 
how few can pourtray a living acquaintance, except 
by his most prominent and observable particularities^ 
and the grosser features of his mind ; and it may be 
easily imagined how much of this little knowledge 
may be lost in imparting it, and how soon a succes- 
sion of copicfs will lose all resemblance of the ori- 
ginal."* . ^ 

I am fully aware of the objections which may be 
made to the minuteness on some occasions of my de- 
tail of Johnson's conversation, and how happily it i^ 
adapted for the petty exercise of ridicule, by men of 
superficial understandings and ludicrous fancy: but 
I remain firm and confident in my opinion, that mi- 
nute particulars. are frequently characteristick, and 
always amusing, wheA they relate to a distinguished 
man. I am therefore exceedingly unwilling that any 
thing, however slight, which my illustrious friend 
thought it worth his while to express, with any 
degree of point,, should perish. For this almost su- 
perstitious reverence, I have found very old and ve- 
nerable authority, quoted by our great modem prelate. 
Seeker, in whose tenth sermon there is the following 
passage: 

'^ liahbi David Kimchi, a noted Jewish commenta- 
tor, who lived about five hundred years a^o, explains 
that passage in the fir6t Psalm, His leafcUso shall not 
toither, from Rabbins yet older than himself, thus ; 
That even the idle talk, so he expresses it, of a good 
man ought to be regarded; the most superfluous 
things he saith are always of some value. And other 

• Jtmbler^ No. 60. 
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ancient authoui^ have the same phrase^ nearly in the 
same sense." « 

Of one thing I am certain^ that considering how 
highly the smaU portion which we have of the table- 
tidk and other anecdotes of our celebrated writers is 
valued, and how earnestly it is regretted that we have 
not more, I am justified in preserving rather too 
many of Johnson's sayings, than too few ; especially 
as irom the diversity of dispositions it cannot be 
known with certainty beforehand, whether what may 
seem trifling to some, and perhaps to the collector 
himself, may not be most agreeable to many; and 
the greater number that an authour can please in any 
degree, the more pleasure does there arise to a bene-" 
Tolent mind. 

To those who are weak enough to think this a de- 
grading task, and the time and labour which have 
been devoted to it misemployed, I shall content myself 
with opposing the authority of the greatest man of 
any age, Julius CiESAR, of whpm Bacon observes^ 
that " in his book of Apophthegms which he collected^ 
we see that he esteemed it more honour to make him* 
self but a pair of tables, to take the wise and pithy 
words of others, than to have every :word of his own 
to be made an apophthegm or an oracle." * 

Having said thus much by way of introduction, I 
commit tiie following pages to the candour of the 
publick. 

* Bacon's Adyancement of Leamii^, Bo6k L 
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Samuel Johnson was bom at Lichfield, in Staf- 
fordshire^ on the 18th oiP September, N. S. 1709; 
and his initiation into the Christian church was not 
delayed : for his baptism is recorded, in the register 
of St. Mary's parish in that city, to have been per- 
formed on the day of his birth : his father is there 
styled Gentleman, a circumstance of which an ignorant 
panegyrist has praised him for not being proud ; when 
the truth is, that the appellation of Gentieman, 
though now lost in the indiscriminate assumption of 
Esquire, was commonly taken by those who could not 
boast of gentility. Etis father was Michael Johnson^ 
a native of Derbyshire, of obscure extraction, who 
settled in Lichfield as a bookseller and stationer. 
His mother was Sarah Ford, descended of an ancient 
race of substantial yeomanry in Warwickshire. They 
were well advanced in years when they marriea, 
and never had more than two children, both sons ; 
Samuel, their first-bom, who lived to be the illus- 
trious character whose various excellence I am to 
endeavour to recq^, and Nathanael, who died in his 
twenty-fifth year. 

Mr. Michael Johnson was a man of a large and 
robust body, and of a strong and active mind ; yet, as 
in the most solid rocks veins of unsound substance 
are often discovered, there was in him a mixture of 
that disease, the nature of which eludes the most 
minute inquiry, though the effects are well known to 
be a weariness of life, an unconcern about those things 
which agitate the greater part of mankind, and a 
general sensation of gloomy wretchedness. From him 
then his son inherited, with some other qualities, '' a 
vile melancholy," which in his too strong expression 
€i any disturbance of the mind, '^ made him mad all 
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In» fife^ «l least not sober." * Michael was, however^ 
teieitd \f the narrowness of his circumstances to be 
iratT dOigent in business, not only in his shop^ but by 
«msi€iially resorting to several towns in the neigh- 
taurliood^f 9ome of which were at a considerable 
detance from Lichfield. At that time booksellers' 
diopSy in the provincial towns of England, were very 
nre ; so that there was not one even in Birmingham, 
in which town old Mr. Johnson Used to open a shop 
every market-day. He was a pretty good Latin 
scholar, and a citizen so creditable as to be made one 
of the magistrates of Lichfield; and being a man of 
good sense, and skill in his trade, he acquired a reason- 
able share of wealth, of which however he afterwards, 
lost the greatest part, by engaging unsuccessfully in 
a manufacture of parchment. He was a zealous high- 
church m^ and royalist, and retained his attachment 
to the unfortunate house of Stuart, though he recon- 
ciled himself, by casuistical arguments of expediency 
and necessity, to take the oaths imposed by the pre- 
vailing power. 

There is a circumstance in his life somewhat ro- 
mantic, but so well authenticated, that I shall not 
omit it. A young woman of Leek, in Staffordshire, 
while he served his apprenticeship there, conceived a 
violent passion for him ; and though it met with no 
fevourable return, followed him to Lichfield, where 
she took lodgings opposite to the house in which he 

* Journal of a Tour to tfae^ebrides, 3d edit p. 213. 

f Extract of a letter, dated «* Trentfaam, St Peter*8 day, 
17 16,'* written by the Rev. George Plaxton, chaplain at that 
time to Lord Oower, which may serve to show the high estimation 
in which the father of our great moralist was held : — '' Johnson, 
the Lidifidd librarian, is now here ; he propagates learning all 
over this diocese, and advanceth knowledge to its just height ; all 
the clergy here are his pupils, and suck all they nave from him ; 
AUcn cannot make a warrant without his precedent, ncnr our 
quondam John Evans draw a recognizance sine direcitone Mi- 
cAae/<V*— Gentleman's Magazine October 1791. 
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liTcd^ and indulged her hopeless flame. When he 
vas informed that it so preyed upon her mind that 
her life was in danger^ he with a generous humanity 
went to her and offered to marry her, hut it was then 
too late: her vital power was exhausted; and she 
actually exhibited one of the yery rare instances of 
dying fer love. She was buried m the cathedral of 
Lichfield; and he, with a tender regard, placed a 
stcne oyer her grave with this inscription : 

Here lies the body of 

Mn. Elizabeth Blanet, a stzBiiger : 

She departed this life 

20di of September, 1694. 

- Johnson's mother was a woman of distinguished 
understanding. I asked his old schoolfellow, Mr. 
Hector, surgeon, of Birmingham, if she was not rain 
of her son. He said, '^ she had too much good sense 
to be vain, but she knew her son's value." Her piety 
was not inferiour to her understanding; and to her 
must be ascribed those early impressions of religion 
upon the mind of her son, from which the world after- 
irards derived so much benefit. He told me, that he 
remembered distinctly having had the first notice of 
Heaven, ^' a place to which good people went," and 
Hell, '^ a place to which Imd people went," com- 
municated to him by her, when a little child in bed 
with her ; and that it might be the better fixed in his 
memory, she sent him to repeat it to Thomas Jackson^ 
their man-servant : he not being in the way, this was 
not done ; but there was no occasion for any artificial 
aid for its preservation. 

In following so very eminent a man from his cradle 
to his grave, every minute imrticular, which can throw 
light on the progress of^his mind, is interesting. 
lliat he was remarkable, even in his earliest years, 
mayeasily be supposed ; for to use his own words in 

VOL. I. c 
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hifi Life of Sydenham, ^^ That the strength of hia 
understanding, the accuracy of his discernment, and 
ihe ardour of his curiosity, might have been remarked 
frcm his infancy, by a diHgent observer, there is no 
reason to doubt : for there is no instance of any 
man, whose history has been minutely related, that 
did not in eyery part of life discover the same pro^ 
portion of intellectual vigour." 

In all such investigations it is certainly unwise to 
pay too much attention to incidents which the cre« 
dulous relate with eager satisfisiction, and the more 
scrupulous or witty inquirer considers only as topicks 
of ridicule: yet there is a traditional story of the 
infuit Hercules of toryism,so curiously characteristick, 
that I shall not withhold it. It was communicated 
to me in a letter from Miss Mary Adye, of Lichfield. 

'^ When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, Johnson 
was not quite three xyears old. My grandfather 
Hammond observed him at the cathedral perched 
upon his father's shoulders, listening and gaping at 
the much celebrated preacher^ , Mr. Hammond asked 
Mr. Johnson how he could possibly think of bringing 
such an infant to church, and in the midst of so gre^ 
a crowd. He answered, because it was impossime to 
keep him at home ; for, younff as he was, he believed 
&e had caught the publick spirit and zeal for Sache- 
verel, and would have staid for ever in the church, 
satisfied with beholding him." 

Nor can I omit a Ettle instance of that jealous 
independence of spirit, and impetuosity of temper, 
which never forsook him. The &ct was acknowledged 
to me by himself, upon the authority of his mother. 
One day, when the servant who used to be sent to- 
school to conduct him home, had not come in time, 
he set out by himself, though he was then so near- 
sighted, that he was obliged to stoop down on his 
hands and knees to take a view of the kennel, before 
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lienBAtiired tOBt^oTerit. His schoolmistress, afraid 
tint he might miss his way^ or fall into the kemiel> 
or be run over by a cart> followed him at some distance. 
He haf^ned to turn about and perceive her. Feeling 
her careful attention as an insult to his manliness, he 
ran back to her in a rage, and beat her, as well as his 
strength would permit. 

Of the power of his memory, for which he was all 
his life eminent to a degree almost incredible, the 
following early instance was told me in his presence 
at Lichfield, m 1776, by his step-daughter, Mrs. 
Lucy Porter, as related to her by his modier. When 
he was a child in petticoats, and had learnt to read, 
Mrs. Johnson one morning put the common prayer 
hook into his hands, pointed to the collect for the day, 
and said, '^ Sam, you must get this by heart." Sne 
went up stairs, leaving him to study it : but by the 
time she had reached the second floor, she heard him 
£[^owing her. *^ What's the matter ?" said she. '* I 
can say it," he replied ; and repeated it distinctly, 
though he could not have read it more than twice. 
■' But there has been another story of his infEuit pre- 
cocity g^ierally circulated, and generally believed, 
the laruUi of which I am to refute upon his own autho-* 
libr. It is told,* that, when a child of three years 
old^ he chanced to tread upon a duckling, the eleventh 
of a farood, and killed it ; upon which, it is said, he 
dictated to his mother the following epitaph : 

^ Here lies good master duck, 
^^ Whom Samuel Johnson trod on ; 

«« If U had livM, it had heen good hick^ 
^^ For then we*d had an odd one.*' 

There is surely internal evidence that this little com- 

- * AneodoCes of Dr. Johnson hy Hester Lynch Piozsd, p. 11. 
I4fe of Ur. Johnam by Sir John Hawkina, p. 8. 
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position combines in it, what no child of three year» 
old could produce, without an extension of its faculties 
by immediate inspiration ; yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
Dr. Johnson's step-daughter, positively maintained 
to me, in his presence, that there could be no doubt 
of the truth of this anecdote, for she had heard it 
from his mother. So difficult is it to obtain ai^ 
authentick relation of facts, and such authority may 
there be for errour ; for he assured me, that his father 
made the yerses, and wished to pass them for his 
child's. He added, ^' my father was a foolish old 
man ; that is to say, foolish in talking of his chil- 
dren."* * 

Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much 
afflicted with the scrofula, or king's-evil, which dis- 
figured a countenance naturally well formed, and hurt 

* This anecdote of tbe duck, Aougph di^nroved by internal and 
external evidence, has neverthdess, upon supposition of its^ truth, 
been made the foundation of the following ingenious and fandful 
reflections of Miss Seward, amongst the communications concemii^ 
Br. Johnson with which she has been pleased to favour me :-« 
*^ These infant numbers contain the seeds of those propensities 
which through his life so strongly marked his character, of that 
poetick talent which afterwards bore such rich and plentiful fiwts j^ 
lor, excepting his orthographick works, every thing which Dr. John- 
son wrote was poetry, whose essence consists, not in nuniber8,*or m 
jingle, but in the strength and glow of a fimcy, to whidi all . the 
stores of nature and of art stand in prompt adnunistratbn ; and in 
an eloquence which conveys their blended illustrations in a lan- 
guage *■ more tuneable than needs or rhyme or verse to add more 
harmony.* 

^^ The above little verses also shew that superstitious bias whidi 
^ grew with his growth, and strengthened with his strength,' and, 
of late years puticularly, injured his haj^kiness, by presenting to 
him the gloomy side of reUgion, rather than that bright and 
cheering one which gilds the period of closing life with the light of 
jnous hope." 

This is so beautifully imagined, that I would not suppress it 
But, Wlc many other theories, it is deduced from a sujqposied &ct^ 
whidb is, indeed, a fiotioiL 
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his visual nerfes so much> that he did not see at all 
with <»ie of his eyes, though its appearance was little 
difimnt from that of the other. There is amongst 
Mb prayers, one inscribed '' When my eye H»ai re» 
stored to Us use,"* which ascertains a defect that many 
of his friends knew he had, though I never perceived 
it.i' I supposed him to be only near-sighted; and 
indeed I must observe, that in no other respect could I 
discern any defect in his vision ; on the contrary, the 
force of his attention and perceptive quickness made 
Idm see and distinguish all manner of objects, whether 
of nature or of art, with a nicety that is rarely to 
be fexmd. When he and I were travelling in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and I pointed out to him a 
mountain which I observed resembled a cone, he 
oon-ected my inaccuracy, by showing me, that it was 
indeed pointed at the top, but that one side of it was 
larger wan the other. Aud the ladies with whom he 
was acquainted agree, that no man Was more nicely 
s^d minutely critical in the elegance of female dress. 
When I found that he saw the romantic beauties of 
Idam, in Derbyshire, much better than I did, I told 
him that he resembled an able performer upon a bad 
instrument. How false and contemptible then are all 
the remarks which have been made to the prejudice 
either of his candour or of his philosophy, founded 
upon a supposition that he was almost blind ! It has 
been said, that he contracted this grievous malady 
from his nurse. His mother, yielding to the super- 
stitious notion, which, it is wonderful to think, pre- 
vailed 80 long in this country, as to the virtue of the 
regal touch ; a notion, which our kings encouraged, 

* Pmyen and Meditations. 

+ Speaking himself of the imperfection of one of his eyes, he 
said to Dr. Bumey, ** the dog was never good for much." 
BoaiTET. ^ 

c3 j 
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and to wbicli a man of such inquiiy and such idAg'* 
ment as Garte could give credit; carried Itim' tor 
London^ where he was actually toiiched by Queen 
Anne. Mrs. Johnson indeed^ as Mr. Hector informed 
me^ acted by the advice of the celebrated Sir John 
Floyer^ then a physician in Lichfield. Johnson used 
to talk of this very frankly ; and Mrs. Piozzi has pre-» 
served his very picturesque description of the scene^ as 
it remained upon his fancy. Being asked if he could 
remember Queen Anne^ — ^^ He had (he said) a con- 
fused^ but somehow a sort of solemn recollection of 1% 
lady in diamonds> and a long black hood."* Tfais- 
touch, however, was without any effect. I ventured 
to say to him, in allusion to the political principles in 
which he was educated, and of which he ever retained 
some odour, that ^^ his mother had not carried him far 
enough, she should have taken him to Rome." 

.He was first taught to read English -by Dame 
Oliver, a widow, who kept a school for young children* 
in Lichfield. He told me she could read the black 
letter, and asked him to borrow for her a bible in that 
character. When he was going to Oxford, she came 
to take leave of him, brought him, in the simplicity 
of her kindness, a present of gingerbread, and said he 
was the best scholar she ever had. He delighted in 
mentioning this early compliment: adding, with a 
smile, that ^' this was as high a proof of his merit as 
he could conceive." His next instructor in English 
was a master, whom, when he spoke of him to me^ he 
fiuniliarly called Tom Brown, who, said he, ^^pub- 
lished a spelling-book, and dedicated it to the UNi-i 
verse ; but, I fear, no copy of it can now be had." 

He began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, usher, 
or under-master of Lichfield school, " a man (said 
he) very skilful in his little way." With him he 

*. Anecdotes, p. 10. 
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ooiititiued two fwrs, and then rose to be under the 
care of Mr. Hunter^ the head-master^ who^ according 
to his adcount^ '^ was very severe^ and wrong-headedly- 
severe. He UBed (said he) to beat us unmercifully ; 
and he did not distinguish between ignorance and 
negligence ; for he would beat a boy equally for not 
knowing a things as for neglecting to know it. He 
would {dk a boy a question^ and if he did not answer 
it^ he would beat him, without considerihg whether 
he had an opportunity of knowing how to answer it. 
For instance, he would call up a boy and ask him 
Latin for a candlestick, which the boy could not expect 
to be asked. Now, sir, if a boy could answer every 
question, there would be no need of a master to teach 
him." 

It is, however, but justice to the memory of Mr. 
Hunter to mention, that though he might err in being 
too severe, the school of Lichfield was very respectable 
in his time. The late Dr. Taylor, Prebendary of 
Westminster, who was educated under him, told me, 
that *^ he was an excellent master, and that his 
ushers were most of them men of eminence; that 
Hcdbrook, one of the most ingenious men, best scholars, 
and best preachers of his age, was usher during the 
greatest part of the time that Johnsen was at school. 
Then came Hague, of whcnn as much might be said, 
-with the addition that he was an elegant poet. Hague 
wae( succeeded by Green, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, 
whose character in the learned world is well known. 
In the same form with Johnson was Congreve, who 
afterwards became chaplain to Archbishop Boulter, 
and by that connexion obtained good preferment in 
Irehind. He was a younger son of the ancient family 
oi Congreve, in Staffordshire, of which the poet was 
a branch. His brother sold the estate. There was 
also Lowe, afterwards Canon of Windsor.^' 

Indeed Johnson was very sensible how much he 
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owed to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Laagton one day adced 
him how he had acquired so accurate a knowledge of 
Latin^ in which^ I beBeve^ he was exceeded by no man 
of his time ; he said, '^ My master whipt me very 
well. Without that, sir, I snould have done nothing." 
He told Mr. Langton, that while Hunter was flogging 
his boys unmerd^illy, he used to say, ^^ And this I do 
to save you from tibe gallows." Johnson, upon ail 
occasions, expressed his approbation of enforcing 
instruction by means of the rod. ^' I would rather 
(said he) have the rod to be the general terrour to all, 
to make them learn, than tell a child, if you do thus, 
or thus, you will be more esteemed than your brothers 
or sisters. The rod produces an e'fiect which termi- 
nates in itself. A child is afiraid of being whipped^ 
and gets his task, and there's an end on't; whereas, 
by exciting emulation and comparisons of superiority, 
you lay the foundation of lasting mischief; you make 
brothers and sisters hate each other." 

When Johnson saw some young ladies in Lincoln<i* 
shire who were remarkably well behaved, owing to 
their mother's strict discipline and seyere correction, 
he exclaimed, in one of Shakspeare's lines a little 
varied,* 

^^ Rod, I will honour thee for this thy duty.*' 

That superiority over his fellows, which he main- 
teined with so much dignity in his march through 
life, waanot assumed from vanity and ostentation, but 
was the natural and constant effect of those extraordi- 
nary powers of mind, of which he could not but be 
conscious by comparison ; the intellectual difference, 
which in other cases of comparison of characters, is 

* The line is in Kino Henry vi. Fart iL act iv. 
'^ Swoid, I will hallow thee for this thy deed." 
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often a matter of undecided contest, being as dear in 
his case as the superiority of statore in some men 
above others. Johnson did not strut or stand on tip- 
toe ; he only did not stoop. From his earliest years, 
his superiorrty was perceived and acknowledged. He 
was firam the beginning ava^ avSoooVy a king of men. 
His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, Has obligingly fur- 
nished me with many particulars of his boyish days ; 
and assured me that he never knew him corrected at 
school, but fiir talking and diverting other boys from 
their business. He seemed to learn by intuition ; for 
though indolence and procrastination were inherent in 
his constitution, whenever he made an exertion he did 
more than any one else. In short, he is a memorable 
instance of wnat has been often observed, that the boy 
is the man in miniature ; and that the distinguishing 
characteristicks of each individual are the same, 
through the whole course of life. His favourites 
used to receive very liberal assistance from him ; and 
such was the submission and deference with which he 
was treated, such the desire to obtain his regard, that 
three of the boys, of whom Mr. Hector was sometimes 
one, used to come in the morning as his humble at- 
tendants, and carry him to school. One in the middle 
stooped, while he sat upon his back, and one on 
each side supported him; and thus he was borne 
trinmphant. Such a proof of the early predominance 
of intellectual vigour is very remarkable, and does 
honour to human nature. — Talking to me once himseliP 
of his being much distinguished at school, he told 
me, ^' they never thought to raise me by comparing 
me to any one ; they never said, Johnson is as good 
a scholar as such a one ; but such a one is as good a 
scholar as Johnson ; and this was said but of one, 
but of Lowe ; and I do not think he was as good a 
scholar." 

His discovered a great ambition to excel, which 
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roused him to cotmteract his indolence. He was 
uncommonly inquisitiye; and his memory was so 
tenacious^ that he never forgot any thing that he 
either heard or rciad. Mr. Hector remembers having 
recited, to him eighteen verses^ which^ after a little 
pause^ he repeated verbatim, varying only one epithet^ 
by which he improved the line^ 

He never joined with the other boys in their ordi- 
nary diversions : his only amusement was in wmter, 
when he took a pleasure in being drawn upon the ice 
by a boy bare-footed^ who pidled him ^ong by a 
garter fixed round him : no very easy operation, as 
his size was remarkably large. His defective sights 
indeed, prevented him from enjoying the common 
sports; and he oncd pleasantly remarked to me^ 
'^ how wonderfully well he had contrived to be idle 
without them." iJord Chesterfield, however, has justly 
observed in one of his letters, when earnestly cautio^- 
ing a friend against the pernicious effects of idleness^ 
that active sports are not to be reckoned idleness in 
yoimg people ; and that the listless torpor of doing* 
nothing, alone deserves that name. Of this dismid 
inertness of disposition, Johnson had all his life, too 
great a share. Mr. Hector relates^ that ^^ he could 
not oblige him more than by sauntering away the 
; hours ^of vacation in the fields, during which he was 
more engaged in talking to himself than to his com- 
panion." 

Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who was long 
intimately acquainted with him, and has preserved a 
few amo^te8;conGeniiiig him, regretting that he was 
not a more diligent collector, informs me, that " when 
a boy he was immoderately fond of reading romances 
of chivalry, and he retamed his fondness for them 
through life; so that (adds his lordship) spending 
part of a summer at my parsonage^house in the 
country, he chose for his regular reading the old 
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Spsnish romance <^ Felixmarte of Hircania, in 
ioiio^ which he read quite through. Yet I hare heard 
him attribute to these extravagant fictions that un« 
settled turn of mind which prevented his ever fixing 
in any professiiHi." 

After having resided for some time at the house of 
his unde^ Cornelius Ford, Johnson was, at tlie age <^ 
fifteen, removed to the school of Stourbridge, in 
Worcestershire, of which Mr. Wentworth was then 
master. This step was taken by the advice (^ his 
cousin, the Rev. Mr. Ford, a man in whom both 
talents and good dispositions were disgraced by licen- 
tiousness,* but who was a very able judge of wnat was 
right. At this school he did not receive so much 
benefit as was expected. It has been said, that he 
acted in the capacity of an assistant to Mr. Wentworth, 
in teaching tne younger boys. ^* Mr. Wentworth 
(he told me) was a very able man, but an idle man, 
and to me very severe ; but I cannot blame him much. 
I was then a big boy ; he saw I did not reverence 
hint j and that he should get no honour by me. I 
had brought enough with me to carry me through ; 
and all I should get at his school would be ascribed to 
my own labour, or to my former master. Yet he 
taught me a great deal." 

He thus mscriminated, to Dr. Percy, Bishop of 
Dr<Mnore, his progress at his two grammar-schools. 
** At one, I learned much in the school, but little from 
the master ; in the other, I learned much from the 
master, but little in the school." 

The bishop also informs me, that '^ Dr. Johnson's 
fether, before he was received at Stourbridge, applied 
to have him admitted as a scholar and assistant to the 
Rev. Samuel Lea, M. A. head master of Newport 

* He 18 taid to be the origiiial of the parson in Hogarth*! 
Modem Midnight Conversatioo. 
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school^ in Shropshire ; (a very diligent good teacher^ . 
at that time in high reputation^ under whom Mr. 
Hollis is said^ in the Memoirs of his Life^ to have 
been also educated.)* This application to Mr. Lea 
was not successful ; but Johnson had afterwards the 
gratification to hear that the old gentleman^ who 
lived to a very advanced age^ mentioned it as one of 
the most memorable events of his life^ that *^ he was 
wn, near haring that great man for his scholar." 

He remained at Stourbridge little more than a year, 
and then he returned home, where he may be said to 
have loitered, for two years, in a state very unworthy 
his uncommon abilities. He had already given several 
proofis of his poetical genius, both in his school exer- 
cises and in other occasional compositions. Of these 
I have obtained a considerable collection, by the favour 
of Mr. Wentworth, son of one of his masters, and of 
Mr. Hector, his schoolfellow and friend ; from which 
I select the following specimens : 

TrandaUon o/^ Virgil. Pastoral I. 

M£LIB(£US. 

Now, Tityrus, you, supine and careless laid. 
Play on your pipe beneath this beechen shade : 
While wretched we about the world must roam, 
And leave our pleasing fields and native home. 
Here at your ease you sing your amorous flame, 
And the wood rings with Amaryllis' name... 

TITYRUS. 

Those blessings, friend, a deity bestowM, 
For I shall never think him less than god : 
Oft on his altar shall my firstlings lie, 
Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye : 

* As was likewise the Bishop of Dromore many years afterwards. 
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He gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads, 
And me to tone at ease th* unequal reeds. 

HELIBGSUS. 

My admiration only I exprest, 
(No spark of envy hubours in my breast) 
That, when confusion o*er the country reigns. 
To you alone this happy state remains. 
Here I, though £unt myself, must drive my goats, 
Far from their ancient fields and humble cots. 
This scarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the hopes of all the flock. 
Had we not been perverse and careless grown. 
This dire event by omens was foreshown ; 
Our trees were blasted by the thunder stroke. 
And left>hand crows, from an old hoUow oak. 
Foretold the co£:ung evil by their dismal croak. 

Translation ^HOKACE. Book 1. Ode zziL 

The man, my fHend, whose conscious heart 

With virtue's sacred ardour glows. 
Nor taints with death the envenom'd dart. 

Nor needs the guard of Mooridi bows : 

Though Scythia's icy cBfis he treads. 

Or horrid Afiick*s fidthless sands ; 
Or where the famed Hydaspes spreads 

His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 

For while by Chloe's image diann'd. 

Too £ur in Sabine woods I stray'd ; 
Me singing, careless and unarm'd, 

A grisly wolf surprised, and fled. 

No savage more portentous stain'd 

Apulia's spadous wilds with gore ; 
No fleroer Juba's Ihirsty land, 

IHie nurse of raging lions, bene. 

VOL. I. D 
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Place me where no ioft nmuiier gale 
Among the quiyering biiiiiches sighs ; 

Where douds condensed for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning skies : 

Place me beneath the bmrning line, 
A dime denied to human race ; 

111 sing of Chloe*8 charms divine. 
Her heavenly voice, and beanteons fiiee. 



Translation qfUoTUktlE. Book II. Odeix. 

Clouds do not always veil the skies. 
Nor showers immerse the vescdant plain ; 

Nor do the billows alwajrs rise. 
Or storms afflict the raffled main : 

Nor, Valg^us, on the Aimenian shores 
Do the diainM waters always freeze ; 

Not alwajrs furious Boreas roars. 
Or bends with violent force the trees. 

• 

But you are ever drowned in tears. 
For Mystes dead you ever mourn ; 

No setting Sol can ease your cares. 
But finds you sad at his return. 

The wise experienced Grecian sage 

Moum'd not Antilocfaus so kmg ; 
Nor did King Priam's hoary age 

So much lament his daughter*d son. 

Leave oflE^ at length, these woman's ajghs; 

Augustus* numerous trophies, sing ; 
Repeat that prince*s victories. 

To whom all natioos tribute bring. 
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Niphatei'rolls an humUer ware ; 

At tengdi the nndaontied Scythian yidck, 
Content to live the Romans' daye, 

And scarce forsakes bis native fields. 

Trarulaium qf part of the Dialogue letween Hector and 
AxBROMACHE ; from the Sixth Book of Rouek^s Iliad. 

She ceased ; .then godlike Hector answer^ kind, . 

(His various plumage sporting in the wind) 

That post, and all the rest, shall be my care ; 

But shall I, then, forsake the unfinish'd war ? 

How would the Trojans brand great Hector's name ! 

And one base action suUy all my fame, 

Acquired by wounds and battles bravely fought ! 

O, how my soul abhors so mean a thought ! 

Long since I leazn'd to slight this fleeting breath. 

And view with dieerful eyes^approadiing death. 

The inexorable sisters have decreed 

That Priam's house, and Priam's self dudl bleed : 

The day wiU come, in which proud Troy shall jrield, 

And spread its smoking ruins o'er the fieldr 

Yet Hecuba's nor Priam's Jioary age. 

Whose blood shall quench some Grecian's thirsty rage. 

Nor my brave brothers, that have bit the ground. 

Their souls dismiss'd through many a ghastly wound, 

Can in my bosom half that grief create, 

As the sad thought of your impending fate : 

When some proud Grecian dame shall tasks impose, 

Mimick jrour tears, and ridicule your woes ; 

Beneath Hyperia's waters shall you sweat. 

And, fainting, scarce support the liquid wdght : 

Then shall some Argive loud insulting cry. 

Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy ! 

Tears, at my name, shall drown those beauteous eyes. 

And that £Edr bosom heave with nsing sig^ ! ^ 

Before that day, by some brave hero's hand 

May I lie slain, and spam the Moody innd* 
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To a YpUKQ Lady on her Birtb-dat.* 

This tributary verse receive, my fair, 

Warm with an ardent lover's fondest prayer. 

May this returning day for ever, find 

Thy form more lovely, more adom'd thy mind : 

AH pains, all cares, may favouring Heaven remove, 

AU but the sweet solicitudes of love ! 

May powerful nature join with grateful ait, 

To point each glance, and force it to the heart ! 

O then, when conquered crowds confess thy sway, 

Whesa ev'n proud wealth and prouder wit obey. 

My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust : 

Alas ! 'tis hard for beauty to be just. 

Those sovereign charms with strictest care employ, 

Nor give the generous pain, the worthless joy : 

With his own form acquaint the forward focd, 

Shown in the &ithful glass of ridicule ; 

Teach mimick cezisure her own faults to find. 

No mo*re let coquettes to themselves be bUnd, 

So shall Belinda's charms improve mankind. 



The Youkg Authous. f 

When first the peasant, long inclined to roam. 
Forsakes his rural sports and peaceful home. 
Pleased with the scene the smiling ocean, yields. 
He scorns the verdant meads and flowenr fields ; 
Then dances jocund o'er the watery way, 
While the breeze whispers, and the streamers play : 
Unbounded prospects in his bosom roll. 
And future millions lift his rising soul : 

* Mr. Hector informs me, that this was made almost impromptu, , 
in hisjpresence. 

f This he inserted, with many tJJteaakoa, in the Gentleman's 
Magaziaef 1743, ■ 
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In blissftil dreams he digs the golden mine. 
And ra|»taz'd lees the new-found ruby shine. 
Joys insincere ! thick douds invade the skies, 
lioud roar the billows, hif^ the waves arise ; 
Sick*ning with fear, he longs to view the shore. 
And vows to trust the fiuthless deep no mgre. 
So ihe young authour, panting after fame, 
And the long honours of a lasting name. 
Entrusts his happiness to human kind, 
Mdrc fiilse, more crud, than the seas or wind. 
**• Toil on, dull crowd,*' in ecstasies he cries, 
^^ For wealth or title, perishaUie prize ; 
"While I those transitoiy blessings scorn. 
Secure of praise from ages yet unborn*" 
This thought once fbrm'd, all counsel comes too late ; 
He fliei to press, and hurries on his fiite ; 
Swiftly he sees the imagined laurds spread. 
And feels the unfading wreath surround his head. 
Wam'd by another's fate, vain youth, be wise ; 
Those dreams were Settle's once, and Ogilby's : 
The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise, 
To some retreat the baffled writer flies ; 
Where no sour criticks snarl, no sneers molest. 
Safe ttcm the tart lampoon and stinging jest : 
There begs of Heaven a less distinguish'd lot. 
Glad to be hid, and proud to be foigot. 

EPIX.0OUZ, intended to June been tpoken ly a Ladt who was io 
perMnate <fte Ghost vf Hermionv.* 

Ye blooming train, who gjve despair or joy. 
Bless with a smile, or with a frown destroy ; 
In whose fidr chedcs destructive Cupids wait. 
And with unerring shafts distribute fiite ; 

* Some young ladies, at Lichfield having proposed to act ^ The 
Distressed Mother," Johnson wrote this, and gave it \si Mr. 
Hector to convey it privately \jo them. 

d3 
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Whose snowy breasts, whose animated eyes, 
Each youth admires, though each admirer dies ; 
Whilst you deride their pangs in barbarous play, 
Unpitying see them weep, and hear them pray. 
And unrdenting sport ten thousand lives away ; 
For you, ye fidr, I quit the gloomy plains, 
Where sable night in all her horrour reigns ; 
No fragrant bowers, no delightful glades. 
Receive the unhappy ghosts of scornful maids. 
For kind, £nr tender nymphs, the myrtle blooms. 
And weaves her bending boughs in pleasing glooms ; 
Perennial roses dedc each purple vale. 
And scents ambrosial breathe in every gale : 
Far hence are banish'd vapours, spleen, and tears, 
Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs : 
No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys 
The balmy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis dies ; 
Form'd to del^ht, they use no foreign arms. 
Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into charms ; 
No conscious blushes there their cheeks inflame, 
For those who fed no guilt can know no shame ; 
Unfaded still their former charms t^ey shew. 
Around them pleasures wait, and joys for ever new. 
But cruel virgins meet severer fates ; 
Expelled and exiled from the bHssftil seats, 
To dismal realms, and r^ons void of peace, 
Where furies ever howl, and serpents hiss. 
Q*er the sad plains perpetual tempests sigh, 
And poisoQOus vapours, blackening all the sky. 
With livid hue the fairest face o'ercast, 
And every beauty withers at the blast : 
'Wherever they fly their lovers* ghosts pursue. 
Inflicting all those ills whidi once they knew ; 
Vexation, Fury, Jealousy, Despair, 
Vex every eye, and every bosom tear ; 
Their foul deformities by aU descried, 
No nuad to flatter^ and no paint to hide. 
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Then indt, ye Mr, wbSHe crowds aitmnd you sigh. 

Nor let disdain sit loweiing in your eye ; 

With pity soften every awful grace. 

And beauty smile auspicious in each fiu;e: 

To ease their pains exert your milder power, 

So shall you guiltless reign, and all mankind adore. 

The two years which he spent at home, after his 
return from Stourbridge, he passed in what he thought 
idleness, and was scolded by his father for his want of 
steady iqmlication. He had no settled plan of life, 
nor looked forward at all, but merely lived from day 
to day.. Yet he read a great deal in a desultory- 
manner, without any scheme of study, as chance 
threw books in his way, and inclination directed him 
through them. He used to mention one curious in- 
stance of his casual reading, when but a boy. Having 
imagined that his brother had hid some apples behind 
a large folio upon an upper shelf in his Other's shop, 
he climbed up to search for them. There were no ap- 
ples ; but the large folio proved to be Petrarch, whom 
he had seen mentioned, in some pre^tce, as one of the 
restorers of learning. His curiosity having been thus 
excited, he sat down with avidity, and read a great 
part of ihe book. What he read during these two 
years, he told me, was not works of mere amusement, 
** not voyages and travels, but all literature, sir, all 
ancient writers, all manly : though but little Greek, 
only some of Anacreon and Hesiod : but in this irre- 
gular manner (added he) I had looked into a great 
many books, which were not commonly known at the 
Universities, where they seldom read any books but 
what are put Mnto their hands by their tutors ; so 
that when I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, now master 
of Pembroke College, told me, I was the best quali- 
fied Jar the University that he had ever known come 
there." 
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In estun^ting tbe progress of his mind during these 
two years^ as well as in future periods of his Uk, we 
must not regard his own hasty confession of idleness; 
for we see^ when he explains himself^ that he was ac- 
quiring various stores; and indeed he himself con- 
duded the account^ with sayings ^^ I would not have 
you think I was doing nothing then." He mighty 
perhaps^ have studied more assiduously; but it may 
be doubted^ whether such a mind as his was not more 
I enriched by roaming at large in the fields of literal- 
ture than if it had been confined to any single spot. 
The analogy between body and mind is very general^ 
and the parallel will hold as to their food^ as well as 
any other particular. The flesh of animals who feed 
excursively is allowed to have a higher flavour than 
that of those who are cooped up. May there not be 
the same difference between men who read as their 
taste prompts^ and men who are confined in cells and 
colleges to stated tasks ? 

That a man in Mr. Michael Johnson's circum- 
stances should think of sending his son to the ex- 
^nsive University of Oxford, at his own charge, seems 
very improbable. The subject was too delicate to 
question Johnson upon; but I have been assured by 
Dr. Taylor, that the scheme never would have taken 
j^bice, had not a gentleman of Shropshire, one of his 
schoolfellows, spontaneously undertaken to support 
him at Oxford, in the character of his compamon : 
though, in fsict, he never received any assistance what* 
ever from that gentleman. 

He, however, went to Oxford, and was entered a 
commoner of Pembroke College, on the 3 1st of:Oc« 
tober, 1728, being then in his nineteenth year. 

The Reverend Dr. Adams, who afterwards presided 
over Pembroke College with universal esteem^ told 
me he was present, and gave me some account of 
what passed on th» night of Johnson's arrival at Ox* 
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ford. On that erening^ his ^Either^ who had anxiously 
aocompanied him^^ound means to have him introduced 
to Mr, Jorden^ who was to be his tutor. His being 
put under any tutor^ reminds us of what Wood says 
of Robert Burton^ authour of the '^ Anatomy of Me^ 
lancholy/' when elected student of Christ Church ; 
*' for form's sake^ though he toanted not a tutor , he 
was put under the tuition of Dr. John Bancroft^ after- 
waros Bishop of Oxon." * 

His father seemed very full of the merits of his son^ 
and told the company he was a good scholar^ and a 
poet^ and wrote Latin verses. His figure and manner 
appeared strange to them ; but he behaved modestly^ 
and sat silent^ till upon something which occurred in 
the course of conversation, he suddenly struck in and 
quoted Macrobius ; and thus he gave the first im« 
preflsion of that more extensive reading in which he 
had indulged himself. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembroke, was 
not, it seems^ a man of such abilities as we should 
conceive requisite for the instructor of Samuel John- 
son, who gave me the following account of him. ^^ He 
was a very worthy man, but a heavy man, and I did 
not profit much by his instructions. Indeed, I did 
not attend him much. The first day after I came to 
college, I waited upon him, and then staid away four. 
On the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked me why I had not 
attended. I answered, I had been sliding in Christ- 
Churdi meadow : and this I said with as much nan^ 
chalance as I am now t talking to you. I had no notion 
that I was wrong or irreverent to my tutor." Boswell. 

That, sir, was great fortitude of mind." Johnson. 

No, sir ; stark insensibility." j: 

• Atfaen. Oxon. edit 1721, L 627. 

t Oxford, 20th March, 1776. 

X Itoiig^t to be rememboed, that Dr. Jdinson was apt, in his 
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The fifth of Nqyember was at that time kept with 
^reat solemnity at Pemhroke College^ and exerdses 
upon the subject of the day were required. Johnson 
neglected to perform his^ which is much to be re- 
gretted ; for his rivacity of imagination^ and force of 
language^ would probably have produced something 
sublime upon the gunpowder-plot. To apologise lor 
his neglect^ he gave in a short copy of verses^ entitled 
somnium, containing a common thought ; ^^ that the 
Muse had come to him in his sleep^ and whispered, 
that it did not become him to write on such subjects 
as politicks; he should confine himself to humbler 
themes :" but the versification was truly Virgilian. 

He had a love and respect for Jorden^ not for his 
literature, but for his worui. *' Whenever (said he) a 
young man becomes Jorden's pupil, he becomes his son." 

Having given such a specimen of his poetical 
powers, he was asked by Mr. Jorden to translate 
Pope's Messiah into Latin verse, as a Christmas 
exercise. He performed it with uncommon rapidity, 
i^id in so masterly a manner, that he obtained great 
applause from it, which ever after kept him high in 
the estimation of his College^ and, indeed, of all the 
University. 

It is said, that Mr. Pope expressed himself con- 
cerning it in terms of strong approbation. Dr. 
Taylor told me, that it was first prmted for old Mr. 
Johnson, without the knowledge of his son, who was 
very angry when he heard of it. A Miscellany of 
Poems, collected by a person of the name of Husb^ds, 
was published at Oxford in 1731. In that Miscel- 
lany Johnson's translation of the Messiah appeared, 
with this modest motto from Scaliger's Poetics: ^^ Ex 
alieno ingenio poeta, ex suo tanium versificator.'* 

literary as weU as moral exercises, to overcharge his defects. Br. 
Adams informed me, that he attended his tutor's lectoxcs, and also 
the Jectureg in the Colege HaU, very regularly. 
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I am not ignorant that critical objections have been 
made to this and other specimens of Johnson's Latin 
'^XY• I acknowledge myself not onnpetent to 




dde on a question of such extreme nicety. But I 
am satisfied with the just and discriminative eulogy 
prcmoonoed upon it by my £riend Mr. Courtenay. 

'^ And widi like ease his nvid fines assume 

The gaib and dignity of ancient Rome. 

Let Gollega verte^viMn trite conceits expiess, 
Txiek'd out in splendid shreds of Vir^^s ^ress ; 
Fnmi playful Ovid cull the tinsel phrase. 
And vapid notions hitch in pilfl»'d kys ; 
Then with mosaic art the piece combine. 
And boost the glitter of each dulcet line s 
Johnson adventured boldly to tiansfiise 
His vigoious sense into the Latin Muse ; 
Aspired to shine by unreflected light, 
And with a Roman's ardour Hwnk and write. 
fie fdt the tuneful Nine his breast inspire, 
And, like a master, waked the soodiinglyre : 
Horatian strains a grateful heart proclaim. 
While Sky*8 wild rocks resound his Thralia*s name.— 
fiesperia*s plant, in some less skilful hands. 
To bloom awhile, facdtbus heat demands : 
Though glowing Maro a ^nt warmth supplies. 
The sickly blossom in the hot-house dies : 
By Johnson's genial culture, art, and toil. 
Its root strikes deep, and owns die fostering soil ; 
Imbibes our sun through all its swelling veins. 
And gvofwi a' native of Britannia's plains.'* * 

^ The *' morbid melancholy/* which was lurking in ^ 
bk ocmstitntion^ and to which we may ascribe those ' 
particalarities> and that aversion to regular life^ which 

* Poetical Review of the Litenuy and Moral Character of Dr. 
Jofanson, by Jdto Courtenay, Esq. M. K. 
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at a very early priod marked his character^ gathered 
' such strength uk his twentieth year^ as to afflict him 
in a dread^ manner. While he was at Lichfield^ 
in the college vacation of the ye^ 17^9^ he felt him- 
self overwhelmed with a horrible hypochrondria, 
with perpetual irritation^ fretfulness^ and impatience ; 
and with a dejection^ gloom^ and despair^ which made 
existence misery. From this dismal maJady he never 
afterwards was perfectly relieved ; and all his labours, 
and all his enjoyments^ were but temporary interrup- 
tions of its baleful influence. How wonderful, how 
unsearchable are the ways of God I Johnson, who 
was blest with all the powers of genius and under- 
standing in a degree far above the ordinary state of 
human nature, was at the same time visited with a 
disorder so afflictive, that they who know it by dire 
experience will not envy his exalted endowments. 
That it was, in some degree, occasioned by a defect 
in his nervous system, that inexplicable part of our 
frame, appears highly probable. He told Mr. Para- 
dise that he was sometimes so languid and inefficient, 
that he could not distinguish the hour upon the 
town-clock. 

Johnson, upon the first violent attack of this disor- 
der, strove to overcome it by forcible exertions. He 
frequently walked to Bimungham and back again, 
and tried many other expedients; but all in vain. 
His expression concerning it to me was, ^' I did not 
then know how to manage it." His distress became 
so intolerable, that he applied to Dr. Swinfen, phy- 
sician in Lichfield, his godfather, and put into his 
hands a state of his case, written in Latin. Dr. 
Swinfen was so much struck with the extraordinary 
acuteness, research, and eloquence of this paper, that, 
in his zeal for his godson, he showed it to several 
people. His daughter, Mrs. Desmoulins, who was 
many years humanely supported in Dr. Johnson's 
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house in London, told me, that upon his discovering 
that Dr. Swinfen had communicated his case, he was 
80 much offended, that he was never afterwards fully 
reconciled to him. He indeed had good reason to be 
offended ; for though £>r. Swinien's motive was good, 
he inconsiderately betrayed a matter deeply interest- 
ing and of great delicacy, which had been entrusted 
to him in o^ifidence : and exposed a complaint of his 
young friend and patient, which, in the superficial 
opinion of the generality of mankind, is attended 
with contempt and disgrace. 

But let not little men triumph upon knowing that 
Johnson was an Hypochondriack, was subject to 
what the learned, philosophical, and pious Dr. Cheyne 
has so well treated under the title of " The English 
Malady." Though he suffered severely from it, he 
was not therefore degraded. The powers of his great 
mind mieht be troubled, and their full exercise 
suspended at times; but the mind itself was ever 
entire. As a proof of this, it is only necessary to 
consider, that, when he was at the very worst, he 
composed that state of his own case, which shewed 
an uncommon vigour, not only of &ncy and taste, 
but of judgement. I am aware that he himself was 
too ready to call such a complaint by the name of 
¥nadnes8 f in conformity with which notion, he has 
traced its gradations, with exquisite nicety, in one of 
the chsqiters of his Rasselas. But there is surely a 
<;lear distinction between a disorder which affects only 
the imagination and spirits, while the judgement is 
sound, and a disorder by which the judgement itself is 
impaired. This distinction was made to me by the 
late Professor Gaubius of Leyden, physician to the 
Prince of Orange, in a conversation which I had with 
him several years ago ; and he expounded it thus : ^'If 
(said he) a man tells me that ne is grievously dis- 
turbed, for that he imaginei he sees a ruffian coming 
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agwnst hiin with a drawn sword^ though at the same 
time he is conscious it is a delusion^ I pronounce him 
to have a disordered imagination ; but if a man tells 
me that he sees this^ and in consternation calls to me 
to look at it^ I pronounce him to be mad." 

It is a common effect of low spirits or melancholy^ 
to make those who are afflicted with it imagine that 
they are actually suffering those erils which happen 
to be most strongly presented to their minds. Some 
have fancied themselves to be deprived of the use 
of their limbs^ some to labour under acute diseases, 
others to be in exti-eme poverty; when, in truth, 
there was not the least reality in any of the supposi- 
tions ; so that when the vapours were dispelled, they 
were convinced of the delusion. To Johnson, whose 
supreme enjoyment was the exercise of his reason, 
the disturbance or obscuration of that faculty was the 
evil most to be dreaded. Insanity, therefore, was the 
object of his most dismal apprehension ; and he fan- 
cied himself seized by it, or approaching to it, at the 
very time when he was giving proofs of a more than 
ordinary soundness and vigour of judgement. That 
his own diseased imagination should have so far de- 
ceived him, is strange ; but it is stranger still that 
some of his Mends should have given credit to his 
groundless opinion, when they had such undoubted 
proofs that it was totally fallacious ; though it is by 
no means surprising that those who wish to depreciate 
him, should, since his death, have laid hold of this 
circumstance, and insisted upon it with very unfair 
aggravation. 

Amidst the oppression and distraction of a disease, 
which very few have felt in its fiill extent, but many 
have experienced in.a slighter degree, Johnson, in his 
writings, and in his conversation, never failed to dis- 
play sdl the varieties of intellectual excellence. In 
his march through this world to a better, his mind 
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still appeared grand and T>rilliant^ and impressed all 
around him with the truth of Virgil's noble senti- 
ment — \ . 

^*' Ignmt est Mis vigor et ccdestis origo,** 

. The history of his mind as to religion is an import'^ 
ant article. I have mentioned the early impressions 
niade upon his tender imagination by his mother^ 
who continued her pious cares with assiduity^ but^ in 
his opinion^ not with judgement. " Sunday (said he) 
was a heavy day to me when I was a boy. My mo- 
tiier confined me on that day^ and made me read 
' The Whole Duty of Man/ from a great part of 
which I could derive no instruction. When^ for in-i 
stance^ I had read the chapter oa theft^ which^ from 
my infuicy^ I had been taught was wrong, I was no 
niore convinced that theft was wrong than before ; so 
there was no accession of knowledge. A boy should 
be introduced to such books, by having his attention 
directed to the arrangement, to the style^ and other 
excellencies of composition; that the mind being 
thus engaged by an amusing variety of objects may 
not grow weary." 

He communicated to me the following particulars 
upon the subject of his religious progress. " I fell 
into an inattention to religion, or ha indifierence 
about it, in my ninth year, ' The church at Lich- 
field, in which we had a seat, wanted reparation, so 
I was to go and find a seat in other churches; and 
having bad eyes, and being awkward about this, I 
used to go and read in the fields on Sunday. This 
habit ccmtinued till my fourteenth year ; and still I 
find a great reluctance to go to church. I then be- 
came a sort of lax talker agdinst religion^ for I did 
not much think against it ; and this lasted till I went 
to Oxford, where it woidd not be suffered. Wlien 
at Oxford^ I took up ^ Law's Serious Call to a Holy 
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Life^' expecting to find it a dull book^ (as such bcM^s 
generally are^) and perhaps to laugh at it. But I 
found Law quite an oyemiatch for me ; and this was 
the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of reli- 
gion, after I became capable of rational inquiry." * 
From this time forward religion was the predomi- 
nant object of his thoughts ; though, with the just 
sentiments of a conscientious Christian, he lam^ited 

* Mrs. Piozzi has given a strange fantastical account of the ori- 
ginal of Dr. Johnson*s belief in our most holy religion. ^^ At the 
aee of ten years his mind was disturbed by scruples of infidebtj, 
wtuch preyed upon his sjArits, and made him very uneasy ; the 
more so, as he revealed his uneasiness to none, being natundly (as - 
Ire said) of a sullen temper, and reserved disposition. He searched* 
however, diligently, but fruitlessly, for evidences of the truth of 
revelation ; ajod, at length, recoUeeting a book he had once seen 
[J suppose at five years o/cE] in his feti^'s shop, entitled De veri* 
tote Religionts^ ^c, he began to think himself highly culpable for 
neglecting such a means of information, and took himself severely 
to task for this <m, adding many acts of yc^ntary, and, to others, 
unknown penance. The first opportunity which offered, of course, 
he seized the book with avidity ; but, on examination, not finding 
himself scholar enough to peruse Us contents^ set his heart at rest ; 
and not thinking to inquire whether there were any English books 
written on the subject, followed his usual amusements, and consi- 
dered his conscience as lightened qfa crime. He redoubled his 
diligence to learn the language that contained the information -he 
most wished for ; but tram the pain which guilt [namely Imving 
omitted to read what he did not understand] had given him, he 
now b^an to deduce the soul's immortality, [a sensation of pain 
in thi^t uorld being an unquestionable prwf of existence in an^ 
other] which was the point' that belief first stopped at ; and Jrom. 
that moment resolving to he a Christian^ became one of the most 
zealous and pious ones our nation ever produced.** Anecdotes, 
p. 17. 

This is one of the numerous misrepresentations of this lively 
lady, which it is worth while to correct ; for if credit should be 
given to sudi a childish, irrational, and ridiculous statement of the 
foundation of Dr. Johnson's faith in Christianity, how little credit 
would be due to it ! Mrs. Piozzi seems to wish, that the world 
should think Dr. Johnson also under the influence of that easy 
Jogick, Sieipro raiione voluntasm 
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that his practice of its duties fell far short of what it 
ought to be. 

This instance of a mind such as that of Johnson 
being first disposed^ by an unexpected incident^ to 
think with anxiety of the momentous concerns of 
eternity^ and of ^^ what he should do to be saved^" 
may for ever be produced in opposition to the super- 
ficial and sometimes profime contempt that has been 
thrown upon those occasional impressions which it is 
certain many Christians have experienced ; though it 
must be acknowledged that weak minds, from an er- 
roneous supposition that no man is in a state of grace 
who has not felt a particular conversion, have, in 
some cases, brought a degree of ridicule upon them ; 
a ridicule, of which it is inconsiderate or unfiur to 
make a general application. 

How seriously Johnson was impressed with a sense 
of religion, even in the vigour of his youth, appears 
from t^ following passage in his minutes, kept by way 
of diary : " Sept. 7, 1736. I have this day entered 
upon my 28th year. Mayest thou, O God, enable 
me, for Jesus Christ's sake, to spend this in such a 
manner, that I may receive c(»niort from it at the 
hour of death, and in the day of judgement ! Amen." 

The particular course of his reading while at Ox- 
ford, and during the time of vacation which he passed 
at home, cannot be traced. Enough has been said of 
his irregular mode of study. He told me, that from 
bis eairUest years he loved to read poetry, but hardly 
ever read any poem to an end ; that he read Shak-* 
speare at a period so early, that the speech of the 
OhoBt in Hamlet terrified him when he was alone ; 
that Horace's Odes were the C(»npositions in which 
he took most delight, and it was long before he liked 
his Episties and Satires* He told me what he read 
solidly at Oxford was Greek f not the Grecian histo- 
rians, but Homer sod Euripides,, and now and then 
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a little Epigram ; that the study of which he was the 
most fond was Metaphysicks^ hut he had not read 
much^ even in that way. I sdways i^honght that he 
did himself injustice in his account of what he had 
read^ and that he must have heen speaking with refer- 
ence to the vast portion of study which is possible^ 
and to which few scholars in the whole history of 
literature have attained ; for when' I once asked nim 
whether a person, whose name I have now forgotten, 
studied hard, he answered " No, sir. I do not be- 
lieve he studied hard. I never knew a man who 
studied hard. I conclude, indeed, from the effects, 
that some men have studied hard, as Bentley and 
Clark6." Trjring him by that criterion upon which 
he formed his judgement of others, we may be abso- 
lutely certain, both from his writings and his conversa- 
tion, that his reading was very extensive. Dr. Adam 
Smith, than whom r. w were better judges on this 
subject, once observed to me, that ^' Johnson knew 
more books than any man alive." He had a peculiar 
£M;ility in seizing at once what was valuable in any 
book, without submitting to the labour of perusing it 
from beginning to end. He had, from the irritability 
of his constitution, at all times, an impatience ana 
hurry when he either read or wrote. A certain ap- 
prehension arising from novelty, made him write his 
first exercise at College twice over; but he never 
took that trouble with any other composition; and 
we shall see that his most excellent works were struck 
off at a heat, with rapid exertion. 

Yet he appears, from his early notes or memoran- 
dums in my possession, to have at various times at- 
tempted, or at least planned, a methodical course of 
study, according to computation, of which he was all 
his life fond, as it fixed his attention steadily upon 
something without, and prevented his mind from 
preying upon itself. Thus I find in his handwriting 
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the mimber of lines in each of two of Euripides's 
Tragedies, of the Georgicks of Virgil, of the first six 
books of the Mneidj of Horace's Art of Poetry, of 
three of the books of Ovid's Metamorphoses, of some 
parts of Theocritus, and of the tenth Satire of Juye- 
nal; and a table, shewing at the rate of various 
numbers a day, (I suppose verses to be read,) what 
would be, in each case, the total amount in a week^ 
month, and year, r 

No man had a more ardent love of literature, or a 
higher respect for it, than Johnson. His apartment 
in Pembrdke College was that upon the second floor 
over the gateway. The enthusiast of learning will 
ever contemplate it with veneration. One day, while 
he was sitting in it quite alone. Dr. Panting, tl^en 
master of the College, whom he called ^^ a fine Jacobite 
fellow," overheard him uttering this soliloquy in his 
strong emphatic voice : " Well, I have a mind to see 
what is done in other places of learning. I'll go and 
visit the Universities abroad. I'll go to France and 
Italy. I'll go to Padua. — ^And I'll mind my business. 
For an Athenian blockhead is the worst of all block- 
heads."* 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at 
Pembroke College, " was caressed and loved by all 
about him, was^a gay and frolicksome fellow, and passed 
there the happiest part of his life." But this is a 

* I had this anecdote from Br. Adams, and Dr. Johnson oon- 
finned it. Bramston, in his *' Man of Taste," has the same 
thought 

^^ Sure, of all blockheads, schohm are the worst.'* 

[Johnson's' meaning, however, is, that a scholar who is a block- 
head, must be the worst of all blodkheads, because he is without 
excuse. But Bramston, in the assumed character of an ignorant 
coxcomb, nuontaios, that all scholars are blockheads on account of 
their sehoUurship. J. Boswell.] 
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striking proof of the fallacy of appearances, and how 
little any of us know of the real internal state even of 
those whom we see most frequently ; for the truth is, 
that he was then dem-essed by poverty, and irritated 
by disease. When Ji mentioned to him this account 
as given me by Dr. Adams, he said, " Ah, sir, I was 
mad and violent. It was bitterness which they mis- 
took for frolick. I was miserably poor, and I thought 
to fight my way by my literature and my wit ; so I 
disregarded all power and all authority." 

The J^hop of Dromore observes in a letter to me, 
'' The pleasure he took in vexing the tutors and 
fellows has been often mentioned. But I have heard 
him say, what ought to be recorded to the honour of 
the present venerable master of that College, the 
Reverend William Adams, D. D. who was then very 
young, and one of the juni(»* fellows ; that the mild 
but judicious expostulations of this worthy man, 
whofii virtue «wJhim, and whose learning he Lered! 
made him really ashamed of himself, ^ though I fear 
(said he) I was too proud to own it.' 
; " 1 have heard irom some of his contemporaries 
that he was generally seen lounging at the College 
gate, with a circle of young students round him, 
whom he was entertaining with wit, and keeping 
from their studies,' if not spiriting them up to rebel- 
lion against the College discipline, which m his ma- 
turer years he so much extolled." 
. He very early began to attempt keeping notes or 
memorandums, by way of a diary of his life. I find, 
in a parcel of loose leaves, the following spirited reso- 
lution to contend against his natural indolence ; Oct, 
17^9- ^^ DesidicB vaiedixi} syremt Utius caniidus 
mtrdutn posthac aurem obversurus. — I bid ferewell to 
Sloth, being resolved henceforth not to listen to her 
syren strains." I have also in my possession a few- 
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leaves of another Libellus, or little book^ entitled 
Annales, in which some of the «arly particulars of 
his history are registered in Latin. 

I do not find that he formed any close intimacies 
with his fellow-collegians. But Dr. Adams told me, 
that he contracted a love and regard for Pembroke 
College, which he retained to the last. A short time 
before his death he sent to that College a present of 
all his works, to be deposited in their library ; and 
he had thoughts of leaving to it his house at Lich- 
field ; but his friends who were abdut him very pro- 
perly dissuaded him from it, and he bequeathed it to 
some poor relations. He took a pleasure in boasting 
of the many eminent men who had been educated 9X 
Pembroke. In this list are found the names of Mr. 
Hawkins, the Poetry Professor, Mr. Shenstone, Sir 
William Bl^kstone, and others;* not forgetting the 
celebrated popular preacher, Mr. George Wnitefield, of 
whom, though Dr. Johnson did not think very highly, 
it must be acknowledged that his eloquence was power- 
ful, his views pious and charitable, his assiduity almost 
incredible ; and that, since his death, the integrity of 
his character has been fiilly vindicated. Being him- 
self a poet, Johnson was peculiarly happy in men- 
tioning how many of the sons of Pembroke were 
poets ; adding, with a smile of sportive triumph, ^' Sir, 
we are a nest of singing birds." 

He was not, however, blind to what he thought the 
defects of bis own College : and I have, from the in- 
formation of Dr. Taylor, a very strong instance of 
that rigid honesty which he ever inflexibly preserved. 
Taylor had obtained his father's consent to be entered 
of Pembroke, that he might be with his schoolfellow 
Johnson, with whom, though some years older than 
himself, he was very intimate. This would have been 

See Nash*8 History of Woicestei^re, VbL I. p. 529.. 
VOL. I. . 
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a great comfort to Jolinson. But he feirly told Taylor 
that he could not, in conscience, suffer nim to enter 
where he knew he could not have an ahle tutor. He 
then made inquiry all round the University, and 
having found that Mr. Bateman, of Christ-Church, was 
the tutor of highest reputation, Taylor was entered 
of that College. Mr. Bateman's lectiu^s were so ex- 
cellent, that Johnson used to come and get them at 
second-hand from Taylor, till his poverty being so 
extreme, that his shoes were worn out, and his feet 
appeared through them, he saw that this humiliating 
circumstance was perceived by the Christ-Church 
men, and he came no more. He was too proud to 
accept of money, and somebody having set a pair- of 
new shoes at his door, he threw them away with in- 
dignation. How must we feel when we read such an 
anecdote of Samuel Johnson ! 

His spirited refusal pf an eleemosynary supply of 
shoes arose, no doubt, from a proper pride. But, 
considering his ascetic disposition at times, as acknow- 
ledged by himself in his Meditations, and the exag- 
geration with which some have treated the peculiari- 
ties of his character, I should not wonder to hear it 
ascribed to a principle of superstitious mortification ; 
as we are told by Tursellinus, in his Life of St. Igna- 
tius Loyola, that this intrepid founder of the order of 
Jesuits, when he arrived at Goa, after having made a 
severe pilgrimage through the eastern deserts, per- 
sisted in wearing his miserable shattered shoes, and 
when new ones were offered him, rejected them as an 
unsuitable indulgence. ' 

The res angusta domi prevented him from having 
the advantage of a complete academical education. 
The friend to >vhom he had trusted for support had 
deceived him. His debts in College, though not great, 
were increasing; and his scanty remittances from 
Lichfield, which had all along b^n made with great 
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difficulty^ could be supplied no longer^ his father 
having laJlen into a state of insolFency. Compelled^ 
therefore^ by irresistible necessity, he left the College 
in autunm, 1731, without a degree, having been a 
member of it little more than three years. 

Dr. Adams, the worthy and respectable master of 
Pembroke CoUege, has generally had the reputation of 
being Johnson's tutor. The fisict, however, is, that in 
1731, Mr. Jorden quitted the College, and his pupils 
were transferred to Dr. Adams ; so that had Jonnson 
returned. Dr. Adams toould have been his tutor. It is 
to be wished, that this connexion had taken place. 
Hid equal temper, mild disposition, and politeness of 
manners, might have insensibly softened the harsh- 
ness of Johnson, and infused into him those more de- 
licate charities, those ^elites morales, in which, it 
must be confessed, our great moralist was more de- 
ficient than his best friends could ftdly justify. Dr. 
Adams paid Johnson this high compliment. He said 
to me at Oxford, in 1776, '^ I was nis nominal tutor ; 
but he was above my mark." When I repeated it to 
Johnson, his eyes flashed with grateful satisfaction, 
and' he exclaimed, '^.That was liberal and noble." 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson 
returned to his native city, destitute, and not Joiow- 
ing how he should gain even a decent livelihood. His 
father's misfortunes in trade rendered him unable to 
support his son: and for some time there appeared 
no means by which he could maintain himself. In 
the December of this year his father died. 

The state of poverty in which he died, appears 
from a note in one of Johnson's little diaries of the 
following year, which strongly displays his spirit and 
virtuous dignity of mind. ^' 1732, Julii 15. Uw- 
decim aureos deposuiy quo die quicquid ante matris 
Junus (quotf serum sit precor) ae patemis bonis spe^ 
rari licet^ viginti scilicet librasy accepi. Usque adeo 
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mihi Jbrtuna Jlngenda est, Interea, ne paupertale 
vires animi languescant^ nee injlagiiia egestas abigaty 
cavendum, — I layed by elevfen guineas on this day, 
when I received twenty pounds, being all that I have 
reason to hope for out of my father's effects, previous 
to the death of my mother ; an event which I pray 
God may be very remote. I now therefore see that 
I must make my own fortune. Meanwhile, let me 
take care that tne powers of my mind be not debili- 
tated by poverty, and that indigence do not force me 
into any criminal act." 

Johnson was so £u* fortunate, that the respectable 
character of his parents, and his own merit, had, from 
his earliest years, secured him a kind reception in the 
best families at Lichfield. Among these I can men-P 
tion Mr. Howard, Dr. Swinfen, Mr. Simpson, Mr. 
Levett, Captain Garrick, father of the great orna- 
ment of the British stage ; but above all, Mr. Gilbert 
Walmsley,* Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court of 
Lichfield, whose character, long after his decease; 
Dr. Johnson has, in his life of Edmimd Smith, thus 
drawn in the glowing colours of gratitude : 

^^ Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my 
mind, let me indulge myself in the remembrance. I 
knew him very early ; he was one of the first Mends 
that literature procured me, and I hope, that at least, 
my gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

^^ He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a 
boy, yet he never received my notions with contempt. 

* Mr. Walton informs me, ^' ihat this early friend of Johnson 
was entered a commoner of Trinity College, Oxford, aged 17, in 
1698 ; and is the author of many Latin verse translations in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. One ot them is a translation of 

'' My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent,'* &c. 

He died August 3, 17^1, and a monument to his memory has 
been erected in the cathedral of Lichfield, with an inscription 
written by Mr. Seward, one of the prebenduies. 
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He was a whig^ with all the vinilenoe and maleyo- 
lenoe of his party ; yet difference of opinion did not 
keep us apart. I honoured him^ and he endured me. 

'' He had mingled with the gay worlds without 
exemption from its vices or its follies ; hut had never 
selected the cultivation of his mind. His belief of 
revelation was im^aken; his learning preserved his 
pinci|^ ; he grew first regular^ and then pious. 

'^ His studies had been so various^ that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge. His ac- 
quaintance with books was greats and what he did 
not immediately know^ he could^ at leasts tell where 
to find. Such was his amplitude of learnings and 
such his copiousness of communication^ that it may 
be doubted whether a day now passes^ in which 1 
have not some advantage from his friendship. 

'' At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful and 
instruetive hours^ with companions such as are not 
often found — ^with one who has lengthened^ and one 
w|io has gladdened life ; with Dr. James^ whose skill 
in physick will be long remembered ; and with David 
Gamck^ whom I hoped to have gratified with this 
<iiaracter of our common friend. But what are the 
hopes of man ! I amf disappointed by that stroke of 
death, which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and 
impoverished the pubuck stock of harmless pleasure." 

In these ^imilies he passed much time in his early 
years. In most of them, he was in the company of 
ladies, particularly at Mr. Walmsley's, whose wife and 
sister-in-law, of the name of Aston, and daughters of 
a baronet, were remarkable for good breeding; so 
that the notion which has been industriously circu- 
lated and believed, that he never was in good com- 
pany tOl late in life, and consequently had been con- 
finned in coarse and ferocious manners by long hal)its, 
is wholly without foundation. Some of the ladies 
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have assured me, they recollected him well when a 
young man^ as distinguished for his complaisance. 

And that his politeness was not merely occasional 
and temporary, or confined to the circles of Lichfield, 
is ascertained by the testimony of a lady, who, in a 
paper with which I have been favoured by a daughter 
of his intimate friend and physician. Dr. Lawrence^ 
thus describes Dr. Johnson some years afiberwards: 

'* As the particulars of the former part ©f Dr. 
Johnson's life do not seem to be very accurately known; 
a lady hopes that the following iiiformation may not 
be unacceptable. 

'^ She remembers Dr. Johnson cm a visit to Dr. 
Taylor, at Ashboum, sometime between the end of 
the year SJy and the middle of the year 40 ; she 
rather thinks it to have been after he and his wife were 
removed to London. During his stay at Ashbourn, 
be made frequents visits to Mr. Mejnaell, at Bradley^ 
-where his company was much desired by the ladies of 
the family, who were, perhaps, in point of elegance 
and accomplishments, imeriour to few of those with 
whom he was afterwards acquainted. Mr. Meynell's 
eldest daughter was afterwards married to Mr. Fits- 
herbert, father to Mr. AUeyne Fitzherbwt, lately 
minister to the court of Russia. Of her. Dr. John- 
son said, in Dr. Lawrence^s study, that she had the 
best understanding he ever met with in any human 
being. At Mr. Meynell's he also commenced that 
friendship with Mrs. Hill Boothby, sister t6 the pre- 
sent Sir Brook Boothby, which continued till her 
deatli. Thei/oung 'woman whom he used to call Molly 
Aston,* was sister to Sir Thomas Aston, and daugh- 
ter to a baronet; she was also sister to the wife of 
his friend, Mr. Gilbert Walmsley. Besides his in- 

* The words of Sir John Hawkins, p. 316. 
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ftinacy widi the aboTe-mmtioiied peraoosy who were 
surdiy peof^ of rank and education^ wlule he was 
yet at Lidifield he used to he frequently at the house 
jof Dr. Swinfen^ a gentleman of very ancient ^Etmily in 
Staffordshire^ from which^ after the death of his elder 
hrother^ he inherited a good estate. He was^ besides^ 
a physician of rery extensive practice ; but want of 
due attrition to the management of his domestic con- 
cerns left a very large family in mdigenoe. One of 
his daughters, Mrs. Desmoulms^ afterwards found an 
asylum in the house of her old friend^ whose doors 
were always open to the unfortunate^ and who well 
obeenred the precept of the Gospel, for he '^ was kind 
to the unthankful and to the eyil." 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances^ he 90^ 
o^ied of an offer to be employed as usher in the 
acnool of Market-Bosworth, in Leicestershire, to which 
it appears, from one of his little fragments of a diary^ 
that he went on foot, on the l6th of July.^-'^ JuUi 
16, BoMvortiam pedes petit " But it is not true, as 
lias been erroneously related, that he was assistant to 
the fiunous Anthony Blackwall, whose merit has been 
honoured by the testimony of Bishop Hurd, who was 
Bis scholar; for Mr. Blackwall died on the 8th of 
April, 1730,* more than a year bef(H*e Johnson left 
tne University. 

This em^oyment was very irksome to him in every 
tespect, and he complained grievously of it in his let- 
ters to his friend, Mr. Hector, who was now settled as 
a surgeon at Birmingham. The letters are lost ; but 
Mr. Hector recollects his writing '^ that the poet had 
described the dull sameness of his existence in these 
words ' Vitam continet una dies' (one day contains 
the whole of my life) ; that it was unvaried as the 
note of the cuckoo ; and that he did not know whe- 

* See Gent Mag. Dec. 1784, p. 957. 
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ther it was more disagreeaUe for him to teach^ or the 
boys to leam^ tlie grammar rules." His general aver- 
sion to this painful drudgery was greatly enhanced by 
a disagreement between him and Sir Wolstan Dpde, 
the patron of the school^ in whose house^ I have be^a 
told^ he officiated as a kind of domestic chaplain^ so hr, 
at least, as to say grace at table, but was treated with 
what he represented as intolerable harshness; and, 
after suffering for a few months such complicated 
misery, he relinquished a situaticm which all nis Ixfe 
afterwards he recollected with the strcmgest aversion^ 
and even a degree of horrour. But it is probable that 
at this period, whatever uneasiness he may have en- 
dured, he laid the foundation of mudi future eminence 
by application to his studies. 

Being now again totaljy imoccupied, he was invited 
by Mr. Hector to pass some time with him at Birmii^- 
ham, as his guest, at the house of Mr. Warren, with 
whom Mr. Hector lodged and boarded. Mr. Warr»i 
was the first established bookseller in Birmingham, 
and was very attentive to Johnson, who he soon found 
. could be of much service to him in his trade, by his 
knowledge of literature; and he even obtained the 
assistance of his pien in furnishing some numbers of a 
periodical Essay printed in .the newspaper, of which 
Warren was proprietor. After very diligent inquiry, I 
have not been able to recover those early specimens of 
that particular mode of writing by which Johnson 
afterwards so greatly distinguished himself. 

He continued to live as Mr. Hector's guest for 
about six months, and then hired lodgings in another 
purt of the town, finding himself as well situated at 
Birmingham as he supposed he could be any where, 
while he had no settlea plan of life, and very scanty 
means of subsistence. He made some valuable ac- 
quaintances there, amongst whom were Mr. Porter, a 
mercer, whose widow he afterwa^s married, and Mr* 
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Xaylor^ who^ by his i;;genuity in mechanical inven- 
tions^ and his success in trade^ acquired an immense 
foftime. But the comfort of being near Mr. Hector^ 
Ills old schoolfellow and intimate friend^ was John- 
scm'fl chief inducement to continue here. 

In what manner he employed his pen at this period^ 
IMT whether he derived from it any pecuniary advan- 
tage^ I have not been able to ascertam. He probably 
got a little money from Mr. Warren; and we are 
pertain^ that he executed here one piece of literary 
labour^ of which Mr. Hector has fevoured me with a 
minute account. Having mentioned that he had read 
at Pembroke College a Voyage to Abyssinia^ by Lobo^ 
a Portuguese Jesuit^ and that he thought an abridge- 
ment and trsuislation of it from the French into En- 
glish might be an useful and profitable publication^ 
Mr. Warren and Mr. Hector jomed in urging him to 
undertake it. He accordingly agreed ; and the book 
not being to be found in Birmingham^ he borrowed it 
pf Pembroke College. A part of the work being very 
fioon done, one Osbom, who was Mr. Warren's printer, 
was set to work with what was ready, and Johnson 
engaged to supply the press with copy as it should be 
wanted; but ms constitutional indolence soon pre- 
vailed, and the work was at a stand. Mr. Hector, 
who knew that a motive of humanity would be the 
most prevailing argument with his rriend, went to 
Johnson, and represented to him, that the printer 
could have no other employment till this undertaking 
was finished, and that the poor man and his family 
were suffering. Johnson upon this exerted the powers 
of his mind, though his body was relaxed. He lay in 
bed with the book, which was a quarto, before him, 
and dictated while Hector wrote. Mr. Hector car- 
ried the sheets to the press, and corrected almost all 
the proof sheets, very tew of which were even seen by 

f3 ^ 
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Johneon. In this manner^ with the. aid of Mr. Hec- 
tor's active friendship/ the book was completed^ and 
was published in 1735^ with London upon the title- 
page^ though it was in reality printed at Birming- 
ham^ a device too common with provincial publishers. 
For this work he had from Mr. Warren only the sum 
of five guineas. 

This being the first prose work of Johnson^ it is a 
curious object of inquiry how much may be traded in 
it of that style which marks his subsequent writings 
Tnth8uchpecuMarex«Uence; with so happy animi<« 
of force, vivacity, and perspicuity. I have perused 
the book with this view, and have found that here, as 
I believe in every other translation, there is in the 
work itself no vestige of the translator's own style ; 
for the language of translation being adapted to the 
thoughts of another person, insensibly follows their 
cast, and as it were runs int^ a mould that is ready 
prepared. 

Thus, for Instance, taking the first sentence that 
occurs at the opening of the book, p. 4. ^* I lived here 
above a year, and completed my studies in divinity ; 
in which time some letters were received from the 
fathers of Ethiopia, with an account that Sultan 
Segned, emperour of Abyssinia, was converted to the 
church of Rome ; that many of his subjects had fol- 
lowed his example ; and that there was a great want 
of missionaries to improve these prosperous begin- 
nings. Every body was very desirous of seconding 
the zeal of our fatners, and of sending them the as- 
sistance they requested ; to which we were the more 
encouraged, because the emperour's letter inf(mned 
our provincial, that we might easily enter his domi- 
nions by the way of Danoda; but, unhappily, the 
secretary wrote Geila for Dancala, which cost two of 
our fathers their lives." Every one acquainted with 
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Jc^ibsod's manner will be sensible that there is no- 
thing of it here ; but that this sentence might hare 
been oompoeed by any other man. 

But) in the Preface^ the Johnsonian style begins to 
:i^ipear; and thoqgh use had not yet taught his wing 
a permanent and equable flig^t^ there are parts of 
it which exhibit his best manner in full vigour. I had 
once the pleasure of examining it with Mr. Edmimd 
Burke> who confirmed me in this opinion^ by his supe- 
riour critical sagacity^ and was^ 1 remember^ much 
delighted with the following specimen : 
. " The Portuguese trareller, contrary to the general 
Tein of his countrymen^ has amused nis reader with 
no romantick absurdity^ or incredible fictions : what- 
ever he relates^ whether true or not^ is at least proba- 
lile ; and he who tells nothing exceeding the bounds 
of probability^ has a right to demand that they should 
beueve him who cannot contradict him. 

" He appears by his modest and unaffected narra- 
tion^ to have described things as he saw them^ to have 
copied nature from the life^ and to have consulted his 
senses^ not his imagination. He meets with no basi- 
lisks that destroy with their eyes ; his crocodiles de^ 
vour their prey without tears^ and his cataracts fall 
from the rocks without deafening the neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

'^ The reader will here find no regions cursed with 
irremediable barrenness^ or blest with spontaneous 
fecundity; no perpetual gloom, or unceasing sun- 
shine ; nor are the nations here described either de- 
void of all sense oi humanity, or consummate in all 
private or social virtues. Here 'are no Hottentots 
without religious policy or articulate language; no 
Chinese perfectly polite, and completely skilled in all 
sciences; he will discover, what will always be dis- 
covered by a diligent and impartial inquirer, that 
wherever human nature is to be found, there ' is a 
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mixture oi vice and virtue, a contest of passion 'and 
reason ; and that the Creator doth not appear partial 
in his distributions, but has balanced,in most countries, 
their particular inconveniences by particular h.vtmra." 

Here we have an early example of that brilliant 
and energetick expression, which, upcm innumerable 
occasions in his subsequent life, justly impressed the 
world with the highest admiration. 

Nor can any one, conversant with. the writings of 
Johnson, fail to discern his hand in this passage of 
the Dedication to John Warren, Esq. of Pembaroke-^ 
shire, though it is ascribed to Warren the bookseller. 
" A generous and elevated mind is distinguished by 
nothmg more certainly than an eminent degree of cu- 
riosity ;* nor is that curiosity evermore agreeably or 
usefully employed than in examining the laws and 
pustoms of foreign nations. I hope, therefore, the 
present I now presume to make will not be thought 
miTNToper ; which, however, it is not my business as a 
deoicator to commend, nor as a bookseller to depre* 
ciate." 

It is reasonable to suppose, that his having been 
thus accidentally led to a particular study of the his^ 
tory and manners of Abyssinia, was the remote occa- 
sion of his writing, many years afterwards, his ad- 
mirable philosophical tale, the principal scene of 
is laid in that country. 

Johnson returned to Lichfield early in 1734, and 
in August that year he made an attempt to procure 
some Uttle subsistence by his pen; for he published 
proposals for printing by subscription the Latin Poems 
of Politian : f '^ Angeli PoUtiani Poemata Latina, 



* See Rambler, No. 103. 
■ -f* May we not trace a fanciful similarity between Politian and 
Johnson? Huetias, qieaking of Paulas Pdisaonius Fontanerius, 
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^uibuM NotaSf CUM historiA Latina poeseos, a Pe- 
trarcJuB avo ad PoUtiani tempora deductd^ et vitA 
PoUtiani Justus quam antehac enarrata, addidit Sam. 
Johnson/'* 

It appears that bis brother Nathanael had taken 
laip bis Other's trade ; for it is mentioned that '' sub- 
scrmtiiHis are taken in by the Editor^ or N. Johnson, 
bo<wseUer, of Lichfield." Notwithstanding the merit 
of Johnson, and the cheap, price at which this book 
was offere4^ there were not subscribers enough to 
insure a sufficient sale ; so the work never appeared, 
and probably never was executed. 

We find him again diis year at Birmingham, and 
there is preserved the following letter firom him to 
Mr. £dward Cave,t the original compiler and editor 
of the Gentleman's Magazine : 

TO MR. CAVE. 

" sia, Nov. 25, 1734. 

'^ As you appear no less sensible than your 
readers of the defects of your poetical article, you will 
not be displeased, if, in order to the improvement of 
it, I communicate to you the sentiments of a person, 
who will imdertake, on reasonable terms, sometimes 
to fill a column. 

'^ His opinion is^ that the publick would not give you 

tem oris exceUentis ingenii prsestantia compensavit.*' Ck)mment 
de Reb. ad eum pertin. Emt. Amstd. 17 18> p. 200. 

* The book was to contain more than thirty sheets ; the price to 
be two. shillings and sixpence at the time of subscriUng, and two 
shillings and sixpence at the delivery of a perfect book in quires. 

'f Miss Cave, the grand-niece of Mr. £dw. Cave, has obligirigly 
shewn me the originals of this and the other letters of Dr. Johnson 
to him, which were first publ^hed in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
with notes by Mr. John Nichds, the worthy and indefisudgable 
editor of that valuable miscdlany, signed N.; some of wmdi I 
•ball oceadanaUjr tiaDscnhe in the coune oC Una Nr<si\u 
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a bad reception^ if, beside tfie curreiit wit of the 
moDth, which a critical examination would generally 
reduce to a narrow compass^ you admitted not obIj 
poems^ inscriptions^ &c. never printed before^ wlncn 
he will sometimes supply you with; but likewise 
^ort literary dissertations in Latin or English^ cri- 
tical remarks on authours ancient or modern^ f<H*gotten 
poems that deserve revival^ or loose pieces^ like 
Floyer's,* worth preserving. By this method^ your 
literary article^ for so it might be called^ wiU^ he 
thinks^ be better recommended to the publick than by 
low jests^ awkward buffoonery^ or the dull scurrilities 
of either party. 

" If such a correspondence wiU be agreeable to you^ 
be pleased to inform me, in two posts, what the con-* 
ditions are on which you shall expect it. Your late 
offer t gives me no reason to distrust your generosity. 
If you engage in any literary projects besides this 
paper, I have other designs to unpart, if I could be 
secure from having others reap the advantage of what 
I should hint. 

" Your letter by being directed to S, Smith, to be 
left at the Castle in Birmingham, Warwickshire, will 
reach 

** Your humble servant." 

Mr. Cave has put a note on this letter. '^ An- 
swered Dec. 2" But whether any thing was done in 
consequence of it we are not informed. 

Johnson had, from his early youth, been sensible 
to the influence of female charms. When at Stour- 
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* Sir John Floyer's Treatise on C<dd Baths. Gent Mag. 1734. 
p. 197. 

H- A prize of fifty pounds for the hest poem '^ on Life, Deaths 
Judgement, Heaven, and Hell." See Gentleman's Magazine^ voL 
iv. p. 560. Nichols. ^ 




bridge school^ h6 was much enamoured of Olivia 
Lloyd^ a young quaker, to whom he wrote a copy of 
verses^ which I have not been able to recover ; but 
with what facility and elegance he could warble the 
amorous lay^ will appear from the following lines 
which he wrote for his friend Mr. Edmund Hector. 

ymuBKntoahA'DYy on receiving Jrom her a Sprig of MtutlX; 

^^ What hq>e8, what terroura does thy gift create, 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fiite ! 
The myrtle, ensign of supreme command. 
Consigned by Venus to Melissa^s hand ; 
Not leas capricious than a reigning fair. 
Now grants, and now rejects a lover^s prayer. 
In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain ; 
In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain ; 
The myrtle crowns the haf^y lovers' heads. 
The unhappy lover's grave the myrtle spreads : 
O then the meaning of thy gift impart. 
And ease the throbbings of an anxious heart ! 
Soon must this bough, as you shall fix his doom. 
Adorn Philander's head, or grace his tomb."* 

* Mrs. Piozzi gives the following account of this little compos!* 
tion from Dr. Johnson's own relation to her, on her inquuing 
whether it was rightly attributed to him.— ^^ I think it is now just 
ibrty years ago, that a young fellow had a sprig of mjrrtle given 
lum by a girl he courted, and asked me to write him some verses 
that he noight present her in return. I promised, but forgot ; and 
when he call^ for his lines at the time agreed (m — Sit stiU a mo- 
ment, (says I) dear Mund, and I'll fetch them thee^^ stepped 
aside for nve minutes, and wrote the nonsense you now keep sudi a 
stir aboVLL**^-Aneedotes^ p. 34. 

In my first edition I was induced to doubt the authenticity of 
this account, by the following circumstantial statement in a letter 
to me from Miss Seward, of Lichfield : — " I know those verses 
were addressed to Lucy Porter, when he was enamoured of her in 
his boyish days, two or three years before he had seen her mother, 
his -future wife. He wrote them at my f^a^^^S^assC^^ vsA ^^ 
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\ u.^ ub ciulit oMMkHnds to tiie fair sex wer^^ how^ 
K,ij \ ci) tnuwifittt; wmik it is certain^ that he f<»iiied 



ihiui CO liUnur ia tfas ptcsc n cc of mj mother, to whom he shewed 
ai;ni ou this '"hftffT* Is^liic used to repeat them to me, when I asked 
-i<r foe thu Verses Dr» Johmon gave her on a tprlg of myrtle^ 
\*i]wih M had stolen or hegged from her bosom. We all know 
hun«;»t Lucy Porter to have been incapable of the mean vanity of 
au^hung to hersdf a comfdiment not intended for her.*' Sudi was 
this lady^s statement, wluch I make no doubt she supposed to be 
correct ; but it shews how dangerous it is to trust too implicitly to 
traJitioual testimony and ingenious inference ; for Mr. Hector has 
latdy assured me that Mrs. Piozzi's account is in this instance ac- 
curate, and that he was the person for whom Johnson wrote those 
verses, which have been erroneously ascribed to Mr. Hammond. 

I am obliged in so many instances to notice Mrs. Piozzi's incor- 
lictiiess of relation, that I gladly seize this opportunity of acknow- 
Iffj^mg^ that however often, she is not always inaccurate. 

The authour having been drawn into a controversy with Miss 
Anna Seward, in consequence of the preceding statement, (which 
nay be found in ^^ the Gentleman's Magazine," vol. Ixiii. and 
bdv.) received the following letter from Mr. Edmund Hector, on 
^ subject : 

" DEAR 8IA, 

'' I am sorry to see you are engaged in altercation with a 
lady, who seems unwilling to be convinced of her errours. Surely 
it would be more ingenuous to acknowledge than to persevere. 
^ *' Lately, in looking over some papers I meant to bum, I found 
the original manuscript of the mjntle, with the date on it, 1731, 
which I have indosed. 

^ The true history (which I could swear to) is as follows : Mr, 
Morgan Graves, the elder brother of a worthy dexgjrman near 
Bath, with whom I was acquainted, waited upon a lady in this 
ndghbourhood, who at parting presented him the branch. He 
shewed it me, and wished much to return tha compliment in verse. 
I applied to Johnson, who was with me ; and in about half an hour 
dictated the verses, which I sent to my friend. 

'' I most solemnly declare, at that time, Johnson was an entire 
stranger to the Porter &mily ; and it was almost two years after 
that I introduced him to the acquaintance of Poiter, w>om I 
bought my doaths of. 

'^ If you intend to convince this obstinate woman, and to exlu- 
bit to the publick the truth of your narrative, you are at liberty to 
make what use you please of this statement. 
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no criminal connection whatsoever. Mr. Hector^ who 
lived with him in his younger days in the utmost inti- 
macy and social freedom, has assured me, that even at 
that ardent season his conduct was strictly virtuous 
in that respect ; and that though he lovea to exhi- 
larate himself with wine, he never knew him intoxi- 
cated but once. 

In a man whom religious education has secured 
from licentious indulgences, the passion of love, when 
once it has seized him, is exceedingly strong ; being 
unimpaired by dissipation, and totally concentrated in 
one object. This was experienced by Johnson, when 
he became the fervent admirer of Mrs. Porter, after 
her first husband's death. Miss Porter told me, that 
when he was first introduced to her mother, his 
i^roearance was very forbidding: he was then lean 
and lank, so that his immense structure of bones was 
hideously striking to the eye, and the scars of the 
scrofula were deeply visible. He also wore his hair, 
which was straight and stiff, and separated behind : 
and he cAen had, seemingly, convulsive starts and 
odd gesticulations, which tended to excite at once 
surprise and ridicule. Mrs. Porter was so much en- 
gaged by his conversation that she overlooked all 
these external disadvantages, and said to her daughter, 
'' this is the most sensible man that I ever saw m my 
life." 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of John- 
son, and her person and manner, as described to me 
by the late Mr. Garrick, were by no means pleasing to 
others, she must have had a superiority of under- 
standing and talents, as she certainly inspired him 

*', I hope jon. will paidon me for taking pp lo xnach of your 
tODc. Wishing you rMtot et f dices imnos^ I ihaU flubscribe 

**• JHmdngham^ '^ Your obliged humble servant, 

Jan. INfa, 1794. " E. HECTOR." 

VOL. I. o 
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with a more than wdinary passion ; and she having 
signified her willingness to accept of his hand^ he ¥Fent 
to Lichfield to ask his mother's consent to the mar* 
riage^ which he could not but be conscious was a yery 
imprudent scheme, both on account of their disparity 
of years, and her want of fortune. But Mrs. Jonnson 
knew too well the ardour of her son's temper, and was 
too tender a parent to oppose his inclinations. 

I know not for what reason the marriage ceremony 
was not performed at Birmingham ; but a resolution 
was taken that it should be at Derby, for which place 
the bride and bridegroom set out on horsebadk, I 
suppose in very good humour. But though Mr. 
Topham Beauclerk used archly to mention Johnson's 
having told him, with mudh gravity, " Sir, it was a 
love marriage on both sides," I have had from my 
illustrious fnend the following curious account of their 
journey to churdi upon the nuptial mom, (9th 
July) : — '^ Sir, she had read the old romances, and 
had got into her head the fantastical notion that a 
woman of spirit should use her lover like a dog. So, 
sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast, and she 
could not keep up with me ; and, when I rode a little 
slower, she passed me, and complained that I lagged 
behind. I was not to be made the slave of caprice ; 
and I resolved to begin as I meant to end. I there- 
fore pushed on briskly, till I was fairly out of sight. 
The road lay between two hedges, so I was sure she 
could not miss it ; and I contrived that she should 
soon come up with me. When she did, I observed 
her to be in tears." 

This, it must be allowed, was a singular beginning 
of connubial felicity; but there is no doubt that 
Johnson, though he thus shewed a manly firmness, 
proved a most affectionate and indulgent husband to 
the last moment of Mrs. Johnson's life : and in his 
^'^Prajrers and Meditations," we fiivd vex^ T«av3ccV33&\R 
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evidence that his regard and fondness for her never 
ceased^ even after her death. 

He now set up a private academy^ for which purpose 
he hired a large house^^well situated^ near his native 
city. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1736^ there 
is the following advertisement : " At Edial, near 
Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are 
boarded and taught the Latin and Greek laneuaffes^ 
by Samuel Johnson." But the only pupils mat 
were put under his care were the celebrated David 
Grarrick and his brother George, and Mr. Offely, a 
young gentleman of good fortune^ who died early. As 
yet, his name had nothing of that cdebrity which 
afterwards commanded the highest attention and 
respect of mankind. Had such an advertisement 
appeared after the publication of his London, or his 
Bambler, or his Dictionary, how would it have 
burst upon the world! with what eagerness would 
the great and wealthy have embraced an opportunity 
of putting their sons under the learned tuition of 
Samuel Johnson ! The truth, however, is, that he 
was not so well qualified for being a teacher of ele* 
ments, and a conductor in learning by regular grada- 
tions, as men of inferiour powers of mind. His own 
acquisitions had been made by fits and starts, by 
violent irruptions in the regions of knowledge ; and 
it could not be expected that his impatience would be 
subdued, and his impetuosity restrained, so as to fit 
him for a quiet guide to novices. The art of com- 
municating instruction, pf whatever kind, is much to 
be valued ; and I have ever thought that those who 
devote themselves to this employment, and do their 
duty with diligence and success, are entitled to very 
high respect from the community, as Johnson himself 
often maintained. Yet I am of opinion, that the 
greatest abilities are not only not required for this 
^ce^ but render a man less fit for it. 
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While we acknowledge the justness of Thomson's 
beautiful remark^ 

(« Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
And teach the young idea how to shoot !" 

we mu^t consider that thb delight is perceptible onlj 
by " a mind at ease^" a mind at once calm and clear ; 
but that a mind gloomy and impetuous^ like tiiat of 
Johnson^ cannot be fixed for any length of time in 
minute attention^ and must be so frequently irritated 
by unavoidable slowness and errour in the aavances <^ 
scholars^ as to perform the duty^ with little pleasure 
to the teacher^ and no great advantage to the pupils. 
Good temper is a most essential requisite in a precep- 
tor. Horace paints the character as bland : 



« UtpuerisoUm dani eruitula Uandi 

Doctoresy Hementa velirU ut ditcere prima. 



♦» 



Johnson was not more satisfied with his situation 
as the master of an academy^ than 'with that of the 
usher of a school ; we need not wonder, therefore, that 
he did not keep his academy above a year and a half. 
From Mr. Garrick's account he did not appear to have 
been profoundly reverenced by his pupils. His od- 
dities of manner, and imcouth gesticulations, could 
not but be the subject of merriment to them ; and in 
particular, the young rogues used to listen at the door 
of his bed-chamber, and peep through the key-hole, 
that they might turn into ridicule his tumultuous 
and awkward fondness for Mrs. Johnson, whom he 
used to name by the familiar appellation of Tetty or 
Tetsey; which, like Betty or Betsey, is provincially used 
as a contraction for Elizaheth, her christian name, but 
which to us seems ludicrous, when applied to a woman 
of her age and appearance. Mr. Garrick described 
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her to me as very ht, with a bosom of more than 
ordinary protuberanQe^ with swelled cheeks^ of a florid 
red, produced by thick painting, and increased by the 
liberal use of cordials; flaring and fiwtastic in her 
dress, and affected both in her speech and her general 
behaviour. I have seen (rarrick exhibit her, by his 
exquisite talent for mimickry, so as to excite the 
heartiest bursts of laughter ; but he, probably, as is 
the case in all such representations, considerably ag« 
gravated die picture. 

That Johnson well knew the most proper course to 
be pursued in the instruction <^ youth, is authentically 
ascertained by the following paper in his own hand* 
writing, given about this period to a relati(m, and 
now in the possession of Mr. John Nichds : 
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Scheme Jbr the Classes of a Grammar School. 



" When the introduction, or formation of nouns or 
verbs, is perfectly mastered, let them learn 

" Corderius, by Mr. Clarke ; beginning at the same 
time to translate out of the introduction, that by this 
means they may learn the syntax. Then let them 
{H*oceed to 

^^ Erasmus, with an English translation, by the 
same authour. 

^^ Class II. Leams Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, 
or Justin, with the translation. 

' " N. B. The first class gets for their part every 
morning the rules which they have learned before, 
and in the afternoon leams the Latin rules of the 
nouns and verbs. 

" They are examined in the rules which they have 
learned, every Thursday and Saturday. 

" The second class does the same whilst they are in 
Eutropius ; afterwards tibeir part is in the irregular 

o3 
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nouns and verbs, and in the rules for making and 
scanning verses. They are exaiQined as the first. 

'^ Class III. Ovid's Metamorphoses in the mornings 
and Cffisar's Commentaries in the afternoon. - ' 
. ^^ Practise in the Latin rules till they are perfect 
in them ; afterwards in Mr. Leeds' Greek Grammar. 
Examined as before. 

'^ Afterwards they proceed to Virgil, beginning at 
the same time to write themes and verses, and to learn 
Greek: from thence passing on to Horace, &c as 
.^all seem most proper. 

'^ I know not well what books to direct you to, be- 
cause you have not informed me what study you will 
apply yourself to. I believe it will be most mr your 
advantage to apply yourself wholly to the languages, 
till you go to the University. The Greek authors I 
think it best for you to read are these : 

'' Cebes. 

" Lucian by Leeds. > Attick. 

Xenophon. J 

Homer. lonick. 

Theocritus. Dorick. 

Euripides. Attick and Dorick. 

Thus you will be tolerably skilled in all the 
dialects, beginning with the Attick, to which the rest 
must be referred. 

" In the study of Latin, it is proper not to read the 
latter authours, till you are well versed in those of the 
purest ages; as Terence, Tully, Caesar, Sallust, 
Nepos, Velleius Paterculus, Virgil, Horace, Phaedrus. 
The greatest and most necessary task still remains, 
to attain a habit of expression, without which know- 
ledge is of little use. This is necessary in Latin, and 
more necessary in English ; and cap only be acquired 
by a daOy imitation of the best and/6orrectest authours* 

♦' Sa.m. Johnson." 
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While Johnson kept his academy^ there can be no 
doubt that he was insensibly fumiBhing his mind with 
various knowledge ; but I have not discovered that he 
wrote any tilings except a great part of his tragedy of 
Irene. Mr. Peter Garrick, tne elder brother of 
David^ told me that he remembered Johnson's bor- 
rowing the Turkish History of him^ in order to form 
his play from it. When he had finished some part of 
it, he read what he had done to Mr. Walmsley^ who 
objected to his having already brought his heroine 
into great distress, and asked him, *' how can you 
possibly contrive to plunge her into deeper calamity ?" 
Johnson, in sly allusion to the supposed oppressive 
proceedings of the court of which Mr. Walmsley was 
registrar, replied, '^ Sir I can put her into the Spi- 
ritual Court !" 

Mr. Walmsley, however, was well pleased with this 
proof of Johnson's abilities as a dramatick writer, and 
advised him to finish the tragedy, and produce it on 
the stage. 

Johnson now thought of trying his fortune in 
London, the great field of genius and exerlion, where 
talents of every kind have the fullest scope and the 
highest encouragement. It is a memorable circum- 
stance that his pupil David Garrick went thither at 
the same time,* with intent to complete his educa^ 

* Both <lf them used to talk pleasanUj of this their first journey 
to London. Oarrick, evidently meaning to* embellish a litde, said 
one day in my hearing, ^^ we rode and tied.** And the Bishop of 
Killaloe, [Dr. Barnard,] informed me, that at another time, imetk. 
Johnson and Ourick were dining together in n pretty large com- 
pany, Johnson humorously ascertaining the chronology of some- 
thing, expressed himself thus : '^ that' was the year when I came 
to London with two-pence halfpenny in my pocket*' Garrick 
overhearins him, exdauned, ^^ £h ? wh^t do you say ? with two- 
pence halNpenny in your pocket?" — Johkbox. " MHiy. yes; 
when I came widi two-pence half-penny in my poeket, and thou, 
Davy, with three balf-jMOce ia thincb" 
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tion, and follow the profession of the law, from which 
he was soon Averted by his decided preference for the 
stage. 

This joint expedition of those two eminent men to 
the metropolis, was many years afterwards noticed in 
an allegorical poem on Shakspeare's Mulberry tree, 
by Mr. Lovibond, the ingemons author of ** The 
Tears of Old-May-Day." 

They were recommended to Mr. Colson,* an emi- 
nent mathematician and master of an academy, by the 
following letter from Mr, Walmsley: 

^^ To the Reverend Mr. Colson. 
^' DEAE SIR, Lichfidd, March 2, 1737* 

^^ I HAD the fevour of yours, ^d am extremely 
obliged to you; but I cannot ^y I had a greater 
{affection for you upon it than I had before, being long 
since so much endeared to you, as well by an early 
friendship, as by your many excellent aad valuable 
qualifications ; and, had I a son of my own, it would 
be my ambition, instead of sending him to the Uni- 
versity, to dispose of him as this young gentleman is. 
^^ He,. and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, set out this morning for London 
together, Davy Garrick is to be with you early the 
next week, and Mr. Johnson to try his fete with a 
tragedy, and to see to get himself employed in some 
translation, either from the Latin or the French. 
Johnson is^ a very good scholar and poet, and I have 
great hopes will turn out a fine tragedy-writer. If 
it should any way lie in your way, I doubt not but 
you would be ready to recommend and assist your 
4X)untryman/' 

'^ G. Walmsley." 

. * Tliechoraeta-of Oelidus, the philosopher, (Rambler, No. 
^J,) wan memi to represent this geatleman. 
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How he employed himself upon his first coming to 
London is not particularly known.* I never heard 
that he found any protection or encouragement by the 
means of Mr. Colson^ to whose academy David Garrick 
went. Mrs. Lucy Porter told me, that Mr. Walmsley 
gave him a letter of introduction to Lintot his book- 
seUer, and that Johnson wrote some things for him ; 
but I imagine this to be a mistake, for I have dis- 
covered no trace of it, and I am pretty sure he told 
me, that Mr. Cave was the first publisher by whom 
his -pen was engaged in London. 

He had a little money when he came to town, and 
he knew how he could live in the cheapest manner. 
His first lodgings were at the house of Mr. Norris, a 
staymaker, in Exeter-street, adjoining Catharine- 
street, in the Strand. ^^ I dined (said he) very well 
for eight-pence, with very good company, at the Pine- 
Apple in New-street, just by. Several of them had 
travelled. They expected to meet every day; but 
did not know one another's names. It used to cost 
the rest a shilling, for they drank wine ; but I had a 
cut of meat for six-pence, and bread for a penny, and 
gave the waiter a penny; so that I was quite well 
served, nay, better than the rest, for they gave the 
waiter nothing." 

He at this time, I believe, abst^ned entirely from 
fermented liquors ; a practice to which he rigidly con- 
formed for many years together, at different periods 
of his life. 

His Opellus, in the Art of living in London, I 
have heard him relate, was an Irish painter, whom he 

* One curious anecdote was communicated by himself to Mr. 
John Nichols. Mr. Wilcox, the bookseller, on being informed 
by him that his intention was to get his Uvelihood as an authour, 
eyed his robust frame attentivdy, and with a significant look, said, 
** You had better buy a porter's knot" He however addcc\, 
*^ Wikox was one of my beat ftiends.** 
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knew at Birmingham^ and who had practised his own 
precepts of economy ifor several years in the British 
capital. He assured Johnson^ who^ I suppose^ W96 
then meditating to try his fortune in London^ but 
was apprehensive of the expense, '^ that thirty pounds 
a year was enough to enable a man to live there with- 
out being contemptible. He allowed ten pounds for 
clothes and linen. He said a man might live in a 
garret at eighteen-pence a week ; few people would 
inquire where he lodged ; if they did, it was easy to 
say, ' Sir, I am to be found at such a place.' By 
spending three-pence at a coffee-house, he might be 
for some hours every day in very good company ; he 
might dine for six-pence, breakfast on bread ana milk 
.^r a penny, and do without supper. On clean-shirt^ 
day he went abroad, and paid visits." I have heard 
him more than once talk of his frugal friend, whom he 
recollected with esteem and kindness, and did not like 
to have one smile at the recital. '^ This man (said 
he, gravely) was a V€;ry sensible man, who perfectly 
understood common affairs : a man of a great deal c^ 
knowledge of the world, fresh from life, not strained 
through books. He borrowed a horse and ten pounds 
from Birmingham. Finding himself master of so 
much money, he set off for West Chester, in order to 
get to Ireland. He returned the horse, aod probably 
the ten pounds too, after he got home." 

Consmering Johnson's narrow circumstances in the 
early part of his .life, and particularly at the interest- 
ing aera of his launching into the ocean of London, it 
is not to be wondered at, that an actual instance> 
proved by experience, of the possibility of enjoying 
the intellectual luxury of social life upon a very small 
•income, should deeply engage his attention, and be 
ever recollected by him as a circumstance of much 
importance. He amused himself, I remember, by 
i^ojnputing how much more expense was absolutely 



necessary to li^e upon the same scale with that which 
Ills friend described^ when the value of money was di- 
minished by die progress of commerce. It may be 
estimated that double die money might now with 
difficulty be sufficient. 

Amidst this cold obscurity^ there was one brilliant 
circumstance to cheer him ; he was well s^cquainted 
with Mr. Henry Hervey,* one of the branches of the 
noble &mily of that name^ who had been quartered at 
Lichfield as an officer of the army^ and had at this 
lime a house in London^ where Johnson was fre- 
quently entertamed, and had an opportunity of meet- 
ing genteel company. Not very long before his death, 
he mentioned this, among other particulars of his 
Hie, which he was kindly commimicating to me ; and 
he described this early friend, ^' Harry Heirey," thus : 
'* He was a vicious man, but very kind to me. If 
you call a dog Hervey, I shall love him." 

He told me he had now written only three acts of 
his Irene, and that he retired for some time to lodg- 
ings at Greenwich, where he proceeded in it some- 
trhat further, and used to compose, walking in the 
Park ; but did not stay long enough at that place to 
finish it. 

At this period we find the following letter from 
him to Mr. Edward Cave, which, as a link in the 
chain of his literary history, it is proper to insert : 

* The Honourable Henry Heifvey, third son of the first Earl of 
Bristtd, quitted the army, and took ordenu He married a sister of 
Sir Thomas Aston, by whom he got the Aston estate, and assumed 
the name and anns of that faxmiy. Vide Collinses Peerage. 
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''■TO MR. CAVE. 

^ Oieenwidi, next door to the Golden Heatt, 
8IR, Church-fitreet, July 12, 1737* 

'' Having observed in your papers very uncom-' 
men offers of encouragement to men of letters^ I have 
chosen^ being a stranger in London^ to communicate 
to you the Allowing design^ which^ I hope^ if you 
join in it^ will be of advantage to both of us. 

'' The History of the Council of Trent having been 
lately translated into French^ and published with 
large Notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the reputation of 
that book is so much revived m England^ that^ it is 
presumed^ a new translation of it from the -Italian, 
together with Le Courayer's Notes from the French, 
oould not &il of a favourable reception. 
. '^ If it be answered^ that the History is already in 
English^ it must be remembered^ that there was the 
rame objection against Le Courayer's undertaking, 
with this disadvantage, that the French had a version 
by one of their best translators, whereas you cannot 
read three pages of the English History without dis- 
covering that the style is capable of great improve- 
ments ; but whether those improvements are to be ex- 
pected from' the attempt, you must judge from the 
specimen, which, if you approve the prop^al, I shall 
submit to your examination. 

" Suppose the merit of the versions equal, we may 
hope that the addition of the Notes will turn the 
balance in our favour, considering the reputation of 
the Annotator. 

'' Be pleased to favour me with a speedy answer, 
if you are not willing to engage in this scheme ; and 
appoint me a day to wait upon you, if you are. 

" I am, sir, 

^* Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
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It should seem from this letter, though subscribed 
with his own name, that he had not yet been intro- 
duced to Mr. Cave. We shall presently see what 
was done in consequence of the proposal which it 
contains. 

In the course of the summer he returned to Lich- 
field, where he had left Mrs. Johnsop, and there he at 
last finished his tragedy, which was not executed with 
his n^idity. of composition upon other occasions, but 
was slowly and painfully elaborated. A few days 
before his death, while burning a great mass of 
papers, he picked out from among them the original 
unformed dcetch of this tragedy, in his own hand- 
writing, and gave it to Mr. Langton, by whose favour 
a copy of it is now in my possession. It contains 
fragments of the intended plot, and speeches for the 
different persons of the drama, partly in the raw 
materials of prose, partly worked up into verse ; as 
also a variety of hints for illustration, borrowed 
from the Greek, Roman, and modem writers. .The 
hand-writing is very difficult to be read, even by 
those who were best acquainted with Johnson's mode 
of penmanship, which at aU times was very parti- 
cular. The King having graciously accepted of this 
manuscript as a Uterary curiosity, Mr. Langton made 
a £ur and distinct copy of it, which he ordered to be 
bound up with the original and t^e printed tragedy ; 
and the volume is deposited in the King's library. 
His Majesty was pleased to permit Mr. Langton to 
take a copy of it for himself. 

The whole of it is rich in thought and imagery, and 
happy expressions ; and of the disjecta membra scat- 
tered throughout, and as yet unarranged, a good dra- 
matic poet might avail himself with considerable 
advantage. I shall give my readers ^^^ specimens 
of different kinds, distinguishing themT)y the Italick 
character. 

VOL. I. ' H 
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*' Nor think to say here will I stop^ 
Here will IJix the limits of transgression, 
Norjhrther tempt the avenging rage of heaven. 
When guUt like this once harbours in the breast^ 
Tfiose holy beings, whose unseen direction 
Guides through the maze of life the steps of man, 
Fly the detested mansions qf impiety, 
And quit their charge to horrour and to ruin,^ 



»» 



A small part only of this interesting admonition is 
preserved in the play^ and is varied^ I think^ not to 
advantage: 

'' The soul once tainted with so foul a crime, 

No more shall glow with friendship's hallow'd ardour ; 

Those holy beings, whose superior care 

Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue, 

Affiighted at impiety like thine. 

Resign their charge to baseness and to ruin.'* 

" I feel tite soft infection 
JFlush in my cheelc, and wander in my veins. 
Teach me the Grecian arts of soft persuasion, 



»» 



" Sure this is love, ivhich heretofore 7 conceived the 
dream of idle maids, and toanton poets,*' 

" ITiough no comets or prodigies foretold the ruin 
of Greece, signs 'which heaven must by another miracle 
enable us to understand, yet might it beforeshemn, by 
tokens no less certain, by the vices tohich always bring 
it on,** 

This last passage is worked up in the tragedy itself^ 
as follows : 

LEOXTIUS. 



« That power that kindly spreads 

The clouds, a signal of impending showers, 
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To warn the wand'ring linnet td the shade, 
Beheld, without ooncem, expiring Greece, 
And not one prodigy foretold our fiite. 

DEMETRIUS. 

A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it ; 
A feeble goyemment, eluded laws, 
A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 
And all the maladies of sinking States. 
When public yillany, too strong for justice^ ' 
Shews his bold front, the harbinger of ruin. 
Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders. 
Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard ? 
When some neglected fabrick nods beneath 
The weight of years, and totters to the tempest. 
Must heaven despatch the messengers of light, 
Or wake the dead, to warn us of its fall ?" 

Mahomet, (to Irene.) '* I have tried thee, and 
joy to find that thou deservest to be loved by Maho- 
met, — ivith a mind great as his otvn. Sure, thou art 
an errour of nature, and an exception to the rest of thy 
sex, and art immortal ; for sentiments like thine were 
never to sink into nothing, I thought all the thoughts 
of the fair had been to select the graces of the day, 
dispose the colours of the flaunting (floining) rooe, 
tune the voice and roll the eye, place the gem, choose 
ike dress, and add new roses to the fading cheeky but 
^^parkUngJ 
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Thus in the tragedy : 

" Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine ; 
Thy soul completes the triumphs of thy face ; 
I thought, forgive, my fair, the noblest aim, 
' The strongest effort of a female soul 
Was but to choose the graces of the day. 
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To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes td roll. 
Dispose the colouis of the flowing robe. 
And add new roses to the faded cheek." 

I shall select one other passage^ on account of the 
doctrine which it illustrates. Irene observes, ^' that 
the Supreme Being mil accept ofvirtuCi tohatever out^ 
Hoard circumstances it may be accompanied toith, and 
may he delighted with varieties of worship : but is an- 
swered ; That variety cannot affect that Beings whoy 
infinitely happy in his own perfections, wants no ex» 
iernal gratifications; nor can infinite truth be ds" 
lighted with Jalsehood ; that though he may guide or 
pity those he leaves in darkness, he abandons those 
who shut their eyes against the beams of day" 

Johnson's residence at Lichfield^ on his return to it 
at this time, was only for three months ; and as he 
had as yet seen but a small part of the wonders of the 
Metropolis, he had little to tell his townsmen. He 
related to me the following minute anecdote of this 

Eriod :* " In the last age, when my mother lived in 
mdon, there were two sets of people," those who gave 
the wall, and those who took it ; the peaceable and 
the quarrelsome. When I returned to Lichfield, after 
having been in London, my mother asked me, whether 
I was one of those who gave the wall, or those who 
took it. Now it is fixed that every man keeps to the 
right ; or, if one is taking the wall, another yields it ; 
and it is never a dispute." * 

He now removed to London with Mrs. Johnson; 
but her daughter, who had lived with them at Edial^ 
was left with her relations in the country. His lodg- 
ings were for some time in Woodstock-street, near 
Hanover-square, and afterwards in Castle-street neap 
Cavendish-square. As there is something pleasingly 
interesting, to many, in tracing so great a man 

* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 232, 
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through all his different habitations^ I shall^ before 
this work is concluded, present my readers with an 
exact list of his lodgings and houses, in order of time, 
which, in placid condescension to my respectful cu- 
riosity, he one evening dictated to me, but without 
specifying how long he lived at each. In the progress 
of his life I shall have occasion to mention some of 
them as connected with particular incidents, or with 
the writing of particular parts of his works. To 
some, this minute attention may appear trifling ; but 
when we consider the punctilious* exactness with 
which the different houses in which Milton resided 
have been traced by the \^iters of his life, a similar 
enthusiasm may be pardoned in the biographer of 
Johnson. 

His tragedy being by this time, as he thought, 
completely finished and fit for the stage, he was very 
desirous that it should be brought forward. Mr. Peter 
Garrick told me, that Johnson and he went together 
to the Fountain tavern, and read it over, and that he 
afterwards solicited Mr. Fleetwood, the patentee of 
Drury-lane theatre, to have it acted at nis house ; 
but Mr. Fleetwood would not accept it, probably 
because it was not patronized by some man of high 
rank ; and it was not acted till 1749^ when his friend 
David Garrick was manager of that theatre. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, begun and carried 
on by Mr. Edward Cave, under the name of Sylva- 
Nus Urban, had attracted the notice and esteem of 
Johnson, in an eminent degree, before he came to 
LfOndon, as an adventurer in literature. He told me, 
that when he first saw St. John's Gate, the place 
where that deservedly popular miscellany was origin- 
ally printed, he ^^ beheld it with reverence." I sup- 
pose, indeed, that every young authour has had the 
same kind of feeling for the magazine or periodical 
publication which has first entertained Kim) ^.wd \w 
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which he has first had an opportunity to sec himsdf 
in print, without the risk of exposing his name. I 
myself recollect such impressions from '^ The Scots 
Magazine," which was begun at Edinburgh in the 
year 1739> and has been ever conducted with judge- 
ment, accuracy, and propriety. I yet cannot help 
thinking of it with an afl^ctionate regard. Johnson 
has dignified the Gentleman's Magazine, by the im- 
portance with which he invests the life of Cave ; but 
he- has given it still greater lustre by the various 
admirable Essays which he wrote for it. 

Though Johnson was often solicited by his friends 
to make a complete list of his writings, and talked rf 
doing it, I believe with a serious intention that they 
should all be collected on his own account, he put it 
off from year to year, and at last died without having 
done it perfectly. I have one in his own hand-writing 
which contains a certain number; I indeed doubt if 
he could have remembered every one of them, as they 
were so numerous, so various, and scattered in sucn 
a multiplicity of unconnected publications ; nay, se- 
veral of them published under the names of other 
persons, to whom he liberally contributed from the 
abundance of his mind. We must, therefore, be con- 
tent to discover them, partly from occasional informa* 
tion given by him to his friends, and partly from 
internal evidence.* 

His first performance in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
which for many years was his principal source for em* 
ployment and support, was a copy of Latin verses, in 

* While in the course of my narrative I enumerate his writings, 
i shall take care that my readers shall not be left to waver in 
doubt, between certainty and conjecture, with regard to their an* 
thentidtjr ; and, for that puipose, shall mark with an asterisk (*) 
those wnich he acknowledged to his friends, and with a dagger (•)-) 
these which arc ascertained to be bis by internal evidence. When 
finv other pieces are nscribed to lum, 1 «bs^ ^^e tn^ t«&aKsn%. 
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March 1738^ addressed to the editor in so happy a 
style of compliment^ that Cave must have been de- 
stitute both of taste and sensibility^ had he not felt 
himself highly gratified. ' 

Ad Urbanum.* 

Urbane, nuUufette Idboributy 
Urbane, nullis victe caiumniis^ 
Cut f route tertum in erudiid 
Perpetub viret et virehit ; 

Quid moUatur gent imitantium^ 
Quid et minetury solicitus parHmy 
Vacare solis perge Musisy 
Juxta animo studiisque felix. 

Lingua procacis pluTnbea spiculay 
Fidenty mperlo f range silentio ; 
Victrix per obstantes catervas 
SeduliUu animota tendet. 

Intende nervosyfortisy inanibut 
Risuru* olim niHbus cemuli ,- 
Intende jam nervosy hdbebis • 
Participet operas Camanas, 

Non ulla Musis pagina gratioTy 
Quam qua severis ludicra Jungere 
Novity fatigatamque nugis 
UtUibus recreare mentem. 

Texente Nymphis serta LycoridCy 
RostB ruborem sic viola adjuvat 
ImmtstOy sic Iris refuiget 
^thereis variatafucis, (a) S. J. 

(a) A translation of this Ode, by an unknown correspondent^ 
appeared in the Magazine for the month of May following : 

^' Han Urban ! indefatigable man, 
Unwearied yet by all thy useful toil ! 

Whom numerous slanderers assault m vain ; 
Whom no base calumny can put to foil. 
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It appears that he was now enlisted by Mr. Ca 
as a regular coadjutor in his Magazine^ by which 

But still the laurel on thy learned brow 
Flourishes fair, and shall for ever grow. 

What mean the servile imitating crew, 
What their vain blustering, and their empty noise, 

Ne^er seek ; but still thy noble ends pursue, 
UnconquerM by the rabble^s venal voice. 

Still to the Muse thy studious mind apply, 

Happy in temper as in industry. 

The senseless sneerings of an haughty tongue, 
Unworthy thy attention to engage. 

Unheeded pass : and though they mean thee wrong. 
By manly silence disappoint their rage. 

Assiduous diligence confounds its foes. 

Resistless, though malicious crowds oppose. 

Exert thy powers, nor slacken in the course. 
Thy spotless fame shall quash all false reports : 

Exert thy powers, nor fear a rival's force. 
But thou shalt smile at all his vain efforts ; 

Thy labours shall be crownM with large success : 

The Muse*s aid thy Magazine shall bless. 

No page more grateful to ih' harmonious Nine 
Than that wherein thy labours we survey ; 

Where solenm themes in fuller splendour shine, 
(Delightful mixture,) blended with the gay, 

Where in improving, various joys we find, 

A welcome respite to the wearied mind. 

Thus when the nymphs in some fair verdant mead. 
Of various flowers a beauteous wreath compose. 

The lovely violet's azure-painted head 
Adds lustre to the crimson-blushing rose. 

Thus splendid Iris, with her varied dye, 

' Shines in the sBther, and adorns the sky. 

BRITON.' 
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probably obtained a tolerable liFelihood. At what 
time^ or by what means^ he had acquired a compe* 
tent knowledge both of French and Italian^ I do not 
know ; but he was so well skilled in them^ as to be 
sufficiently qualified for a translator. That part of 
his labour which consisted in emendation and im- 
provement of the productions of other contributors, 
tike that employed in levelling ground, can be per- 
ceived only by tnose who had an om)ortunity of com- 
paring the original with the alterea copy, what we 
certainly know to have been done by him in this way, 
was the Debates in both houses of rarliament, under 
the name of *^ The Senate of Lilliput," sometimes 
with feigned denominations of the several speakers, 
somietimes with denominations formed of the letters 
of their real names, in the manner of what is called 
anagram, so that they might easily be decyphered. 
Parliament then kept the press in a kind of myste- 
rious awe, which made it necessary to have recourse 
to such devices. In our time it has acquired an un- 
restrained freedom, so that the people in all parts of 
the kingdom have a fair, open, and exact report of 
the actual proceedings of their representatives and 
legislators, which in our constitution is highly to be 
valued; though, unquestionably, there has of late 
been too much reason to complain of the petulance with 
which obscure scribblers have presumed to treat men 
of the most respectable character and situation. 

This important article of the Gentleman's Magazine 
was, for several years, executed by Mr. William 
Guthrie, a man who deserves to be respectably re- 
corded in the literary annals of this country. He 
was descended of an ancient family in Scotland ; but 
having a smaU patrimony, and bemg an adherent of 
the unfortunate house of Stuart, he could not accept 
of any office in the state; he therefore came to London, 
and employed his talents and learning as an ^^ Authoor 
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by profession." His writings in history^ criddsm^ 
ana politicks^ had considerable merit.* He was the 
first English historian who had recourse to that 
autl^entick source of information^ the Parliamentary 
Journals; and such was the power of his political 
pen, that, at an early period. Government thought it 
worth their while to keep it quiet by a pension^ 
which he epjoyed till his death. Johnson esteemed 
him enough to wish that his life should be written* 
The debates in Parliament, which were brought home 
and digested by Guthrie, whose memory, though 
surpassed by others who have since followed him in 
the same department, was yet very quick and tena- 
cious, were sent by Cave to Johnson for his revision ; 
and, after some time, when Gutnrie had attained to 
greater variety of employment, and the speeches were 
more and more enriched by the accession of Johnson's 
genius, it was resolved that he should do the whole 
himself, from the scanty notes furnished by persons 
employed to attend in both houses of Parliament. 
Sometimes, however, as he himself told me, he had 
nothing more communicated to him than the names 
of the several speakers, and the part which they had 
taken in the debate. 

Thus was Johnson employed during some of the 
best years of his life, as a mere literary labourer '^ for 
gain, not glory," solely to obtain an honest support. 
He however indulged himself in occasional little 
sallies, which the French so happily express by the 
termjetix d* esprit, and which will be noticed in their 
order, in the progress of this work. 



* How much poetry he wrote, I know not : but he informed 
me that he was the authour of the beautiM little piece, ^' The 
Eagle and Robin Redbreast,** in the collection of poems entitled, 
'^ The Union," though it is there said td be written by 
Archibald Soott» before the year 1600. 
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But what first displayed his transcendent powers^ 
and '' gave the world assurance of the Man," was 
his *^ London, a Poem, in Imitation of the Third 
Satire of Juvenal;" which came out in May this 
year, and burst forth with a splendour, the rays of 
which will for ever encircle his name. Boileau had 
imitated the same satire with great success, applying 
it to Paris : but an attentive comparison will satisfy 
every reader, that he is much excelled by the Englisn 
Juvenal. Oldham had also imitated it, and applied 
it to London : all which performances concur to prove, 
that great cities, in every age, and in every country, 
will furnish similar topicks of satire. Whether 
Johnson had previously read Oldham's imitation, I 
do not know ; but it is not a little remarkable, that 
there is scarcely any coincidence found between the 
two performances, though upon the very same subject. 
The only instances are, in describing London as the 
mk of foreign worthlessness : 

" the common s7u)re^ 

Where Fnmce does all her filth and ordure pour." Oldham. 

'^ The common thore of Paris and of Rome.*' Johnson. 

and, 

'^ No calling or profession comes amiss, 
A needy monsieur can be what he please." Oldham. 

^^ All sciences a fasting monsieur knows." Johnson. 

The particulars which Oldhdm has collected, both 
as exhibiting the horrours of London, and of the 
times, contrasted with better days, are different from 
those of Johnson, and in general well chosen and well 
exprest.* 

* I own it pleased me to find amongst them one tnat ^t ^« 
Quumcav of the age in LoDdoD, in the last centooy) to ^•^ttCRsv 
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There are, in Oldham's imitation, many prosaick 
verses and bad rhymes, and his poem sets out with a 
strange inadvertent blunder : 

^^ Tho* much ooncemM to leave my dear old friend, 
I must, however, Ids design commend 
Of fixing in the country ." 

It is plain he was not going to leave his Jriend ; his 
friend was going to leave him, A young lady at once 
corrected this with good critical sagacity, to 



^^ Though much concemM to lose my dear old friend. 



»» 



There is one passage in the original, better tran^ 
fused by Oldham than by Johnson : 

'^ iNTi/ hdbet infelix pauperta» durius in te^ 
Qudm quod ridicules hominet faciU^^ 

which is an exquisite remark on the galling meanness 
and contempt annexed to poverty : Johnson's imita- 
tion is, 

'' Of all the griefs that harass the distrest. 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest.*' 

Oldham's, though less elegant, is more just ; 

^' Nothing in poverty so ill is borne. 
As its exposing men to grinning scorn.** 

Where; or in what manner, this poem was composed, 
I am sorry that I neglected to ascertain with pre- 

the sneer of English ridicule, what was some time ago too common 
a practice in my native dty of Edinburgh ! 

^^ If what I've said can't from the town affright, 
(Consider other dangers of the night ; • 
When brickbats are from upper stories thrown. 
And emptied chamberpots come pouring down 
From garrft windffwt*^ 
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cision^ from Johnson's own authority. He has marked 
upon his corrected copy of the first edition of it^ 
" Written in 1738 ;" and, as it was published in the 
month of May in that year, it is evident that much 
time was not employed iH preparing it for the press. 
The history of its publication I am enabled to give in 
a very satisfactory manner ; and judging from myself, 
and many of my iriends, I trust that it will not be 
uninteresting to my readers. 

We may be certain, though it is not expressly 
named in the following letters to Mr. Cave, in 1738, 
that they all relate to it : 



^' TO MR. CAVE. 



*' Castle-street, Wednesday morning. 
«SIR, [Nodaie. 1738.] 

" When I took the liberty of writing to you a few 
days ago, I did not expect a repetition of the same 
pleasure so soon ; for a pleasure I shall always think 
It, to' converse in any manner with an ingenious and 
candid man; but having the inclosed poem in my 
hands to dispose of for the benefit of the.authour, (of 
whose abilities I shall say nothing, since I send you 
his performance,) I believed I could not procure more 
advantageous terms from any person than from yiou, 
who have so much distinguished yourself by your 
generous encouragement of poetay ; and whose judge- 
ment of that art nothing but your commendation of 
my trifle* can give me any occasion to call in question. 
I do not doubt but you will look over this poem with 
another eye, and reward it in a different manner, 
from SL mercenary bookseller, who counts the lines he 
is to purchase, and considers nothing but the bulk* 

* His Ode «< Ad Urbanuxn,'' .probably. .Nichols. 
VOL. I. \ 
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I cannot help taking notice^ that^ besides what the 
authour may hope for on account of his abilities^ he 
has likewise another claim to your regard^ as he lies 
at present under very disadvantageous circumstances 
of fortune. I beg, therefore, that you will favour me 
with a letter to-morrow, that I may know what you 
can afford to allow him, that he may either part with 
it to you, or find out, (which I do not expect,) some 
other way more to his satisfaction. 

" I have only to add, that as I am sensible I have 
transcribed it very coarsely, which, after having al« 
tered it, I was obbged to ao, I will, if you' please to 
transmit the sheets from the press, correct it for 
you ; and take the trouble of altering any stroke of 
satire which you may dislike. 

" By exerting on this occasion your usual gene- 
rosity, you will not only encourage learning, and 
relieve oistress, but (though it be in comparison of 
the other motives of very small account) oblige in a 
very sensible manner, sir, 

'^ Your very humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.** 



'^ TO MR. CAVE. 

^' SIR, ^^ Monday, Nov. 6, Castle-stzeeL 

'^ I AM to return you thanks for the present you 
were so kind as to send by me, and to mtreat that 
you will be pleased to inform me by the penny-post, 
whether you resolve to print the poem. If you please 
to send it me by the post, with a note to Dodsley, I 
will go and read the lines to him, that we may have 
his consent to put his name in the title-page. As to 
the printing, if it can be set immediately about, I 
will be so much the authour's friend, as not to content 
iiijseZfiritli mere solicitations in his £ivour. I propose. 
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tf my caknlaliQii be near the truths to engage for the 
reimbursement of all that you shall lose \sj an im« 
pression of 500; provided, as you very generously 
propose, that the profit, if any, be set aside for the 
autoour's use, excepting the present you made, which, 
if he be a gainer, it is fit he should repay. I beg that 
you will let one of your servants write an exact ac- 
count of the expense of such an impression, and send 
it with the poem, that I may know what I engage 
for. I am very sensible, from your generosity on this 
occasicm, of your regard to learning, even in its un- 
happiest state ; and cannot but think such a temper 
deserving of the gratitude of those who suffer so often 
from a contrary disposition. I am, sir, 

^^ Your most humble servant, 

*' Sam. Johnson." 



*' TO MR, CAVE. 

** SIR, \No daU*\ 

*^ I WAITED on you te take the copy to Dodsley's : 
as I remember the number of lines which it contsuns, 
it will be no longer than Eugenio,* with the quota- 
tions, which must be subjoined at the bottom of the 
page : part of the beauty of the performance (if any 
beauty be allowed it) consisting in adapting Juvenal's 
sentiments to modem facts and persons. It will, with 
those additions, very conveniently make ^\% sheets. 
And since the expense will be no more, I shall con- 
tentedly insure it, as I mentioned in my last. If it 
be not therefore gone to Dodsley's, I beg it may be 
sent me by the penny-post, that I may have it in 
tbe evening. I have composed a Greek Epigram to 

* A poem, published in 1737) of which see an aooount under 
Apzfl 30, 1773. 
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£liza^* and think she ought to be celebrated in as 
many different languages as Lewis le Grand. Pray 
send me word when you will begin upon the poem, 
for it is a long way to walk. I would Jeave my Epi- 
gram^ but have not day-light to transcribe it. I am> 



su*. 



** Yours, &c. 

^^ Sam. Johnson. 



t9 



' ^^ TO MR. CAVE. 

" sitt, [No dateJl 

^' I AM extremely obliged by your kind letter, 
and will not fail to attend you to-morrow with Irene, 
who looks upon you as one of her best friends. 

^^ I was to-day with Mr. Dodsley, who declares, 
very warmly in favour of the paper you sent him, 
which he desires to have a share in, it being, as he 
says, a creditable thing to be concerned in. I knew 
not what answer to make till I had consulted you, 
nor what to demand on the authour's part, but am 
very willing that, if you please, he should have a part 
in it, as he will undoubtedly be more diligent to di- 
sperse and promote it. If you can send me wor4 to- 
morrow what I shall say to him, I will settle matters, 
and bring the poem with me for the press, which, as 
the town empties, we cannot be too quick with. I 
am, sir, 

*^ Yours, &c. 

^^ Sam. Johnson." 

To us who have long known the manly force, bold 
spirit, and masterly versification of this poem, it is 
a. matter of curiosity to observe the diffidence with 

* [The learned Mrs. EUzabeth Cajrter, d^iu^hter of Nidiolaa 
Carter, D. P. ShediedFeb.l9)1806, inhereighty-mnthTe^r,] 
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which its authour' Inrought it forward into publick 
notice^ while he is so cautious as not to avow it to be 
his own production ; and with what humility he offers 
to allow the printer to " alter any stroke of satire 
which he might dislike." That any such alteration 
was made> we do not know. If we oid^ we could not 
but feel an indignant regret ; but how painful is it to 
see that a writer of such vigorous powers of mind was 
actually in such distress^ that the small profit which 
so short a poem, however excellent, coidd yield, was 
courted as a ^* relief.'* 

It has been generally said, I know not with what 
truth, that Johnson OTCred his ^' London" to several 
booksellers, none of whom would piu*chase it. To 
this circumstance Mr. Derrick alludes in th6 follow- 
ing lines of his " Fortune, a Rhapsody:" 

^^ Will no kind patron Johkson own ? 
Sluill Johnson friendless range the town ? 
And every publisher refuse 
The flfispring of his happy Muse ?*' 

But we have seen that the worthy, modest, and in- 
genious Mr. Robert Dodsley had taste enough to 
perceive its uncommon merit, and thought it credit- 
able to have a share in it. The fact is, that, at a 
future conference, he bargained for the whole pro- 
perty of it, for which he gave Johnson ten guineas ; 
who told me, ^^ I might perhaps have accepted of 
less j but that Paul Whitehead had a little before got 
ten guineas for a poem ; and I would not take less 
than Paul Whitehead." 

I may here observe, that Johnson appeared to me 
to undervalue Paul Whitehead upon every occasion 
when he was mentioned, and, in my opinion, did not 
do him justice ; but when it is considered that Patd 
Whiteh^ was a member of k riotous and proline 



1 
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> AiX^ \\.c iu»y account for Johnson's having a preju- 
v^ux: .igaiiwfc hka, Paul Whitehead was, indeed^ un- 
rurtuxuite in being not only slighted by Johnson^ but 
violeutly attacked by Churchill^ who utters the fol- 
lowing imprecation : 

'' May I (can worse d&sgtace on manhood fall ?) 
Be bom a Whitehead) and baptized a Paul !" 

yet I shall never be persuaded to think meanly of the 
authour of so brilliant and pointed a satire as ^^ Man- 
ners." 

Johnson's '* London" was published in May, 1738 ;* 
and it is remarkable, that it came out on the same 
morning with Pope's satire, entitled " 1738;" so 
that England had at once its Juvenal and Horace as 

S)etical monitors. The Reverend Dr. Douglas> now 
ishop of Salisbury, to whom I am indebted foi some 
obliging communications, was then a student at Ox- 
ford, and remembers well the effect which '^ London" 
produced. Every body was delighted with it ; and 
there being no name to it, the first buzz of the literary 
circles was, ^' here is an unknown poet, greater even 
than Pope." And it is recorded in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of that year, that it ^' got to the second 
edition in the course of a week." 

* Sir John Hawkins, p. 86, telb us, '^ The event is antedated^ 
in the poem of *• London :' but in every particukr, except the 
difference of a year, what is there said of the departure of Thales, 
must be understood of Savage, and looked upon as triLe history,^* 
This conjecture is, I believe, entirely groundless. I have been 
assured that Johnson said he was not so much as acquainted with 
Savage, when he wrote his '' London/* If the departure men- 
tioned in it was the departure of Savage, the event was not ante-' 
dated hat foreseen ; for ^' London " was published in May, 1738, 
and Savage did not set out for Wales till July, 1739. However 
well Johnson could defend the credibility of second sighty he di4 
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One of the wannest patrons of this poem on its first 
appearance was General Oglethorpe^ whose ^^ strong 
benevolence of soul" was unabated during the course 
of a very long life; though it is painful to thinks that 
he had but too much reason to become cold and cal- 
lous^ and discontented with the worlds from the neg- 
lect which he eimerienced of his pubUck and private 
worth, by those m whose power it was to gratify so 
gallant a veteran with marks of distinction. This 
extraordinary person was as remarkable for his learn- 
ing and taste, as for his other eminent qualities ; and 
no man was more prompt, active, and generous, in 
encouraging merit. I have heard Johnson gratefully 
acknowledge, in his presence, the kind and effectual 
8upp<»i; which he gave to his " London," though 
unacquainted with its authour. 

Pope, who then filled the poetical throne without 
a rival, it may reasonably be presiuned, must, have 
been particidarly struck by the sudden appearance of 
sach a poet ; and, to his credit, let it be remembered, 
that his feelings and conduct on the occasion were, 
candid and liberal. He requested Mr. Richardson, 
son of the painter, to endeavour to find out who this 
new authour was. Mr. Richardson, after some in- 
quiry, having informed him that he had discovered 
only that his name was Johnson, and that he was 
some ob8ciu*e man. Pope said, " He will soon be 
deferrS"* We shall presentiiy see, from a note 
written, by Pope,t that he was himself afterwards more 
successful in his inquiries than his friend. 

That in this justly-celebrated poem may be found 
a few rhymes which the critical precision of English 
prosody at this day would disallow, cannot be denied ; 

• Sir Joshua Reynolds, from the infonnation of the younger 
Bichaidson. 
t (See p. IWk Maloke*] 
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c1 qgj ^ji ig,^-vi'*«» which in the general 

d Litriefc ^^jiirt'*' *< jwweived, till the mind 

f ifrf*'.'!^'*^ «jwf<*«> '^^ is, undoubtedly. 



***<''^_jj^*'-^' — "^ ^^ language, both 
'zl f^thc ^"^^ ^.^tufv^oMk. The nation was then 
J^^fiiiK^' *^^l ^ r j3ie Court and the Ministry, 
. fin: ^""[*L, j*c «Mied in the downfall of Sir 
Ij^ if^ - «|iric « it has been said, that Tories 

lb***'' ^^Srr *^ '''* place, and Whigs Tories when 

^ lOfe^ ^ ^ ^tiig Administration ruled with 

jn lb* "^^ «M»<i> a Tory Opposition had all the 

^' *.^*^;^i»iJ riw eloquence of resistance to power, 

jh5^*"^^ Mittniou topicks of patriotism, liberty, 

>i?*- *t ^^"^ ! Accordingly we find in Johnson's 



*-^*=*T"^ ^ most spirited invectives against ty- 

* "^^ ^^weaion, the warmest predilection tor 

~"'- liMMr}'* ^^^ the piu'est love of virtue ; inter- 

*"^ "**" ^;i^ tndts of his own particular character 

^C t^r^ uot omitting his prejudices as a ^^ true- 

':. V^man,'' not only against foreign countries, 

^'VJmI Ireland and Scotland. On some of these 

^^JJ^l ^thall quote a few passages : 



»» 



■ t]tki^ cheated nation's happy favorites see ; 
.Htfk whom the great caress, who frown on me. 

'• Has heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscovered shore ? 
No secret island in the boundless main ? 
No peaceful desert yet undaim'd by Spain ? 
Quick let us rise, tlie happy seats explore. 
And bear Oppression's insolence no more.*' 

M How, when competitors like these contend, 
Can surly Virtue hope to find a friend ?" 

M This moomful truth is every where confessed, 

JUUS WORTH, BY POVERTY DErR£S8*l> !'* 
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We may easily conceive with what feeling a great 
naind like his^ cramped and galled by narrow circum- 
stances^ uttered this last Ime^ which he marked by 
c^apitals. The whole of the poem is eminently excel- 
lent^ and there are in it suoi proofs of a knowledge 
^r>f the worlds and of a mature acquaintance with life^ 
si^ cannot be contemplated without wonder, when we 
consider that he was then only in his twenty-ninth 
.^ear, and had yet been so little in the ^^ busy haunts 
of men." 

Yet, while we admire the poetical excellence of 
t^his poem, candour obliges us to allow, that the flame 
of patriotism and zeal for popular resistance with 
^which it is fraught, had no just cause. There was^ 
in truth, no *' oppression ;" the *' nation" was not 
♦' cheated." Sir Robert Walpole was a wise and a 
Tienevolent minister, who thought that the happiness 
and prosperity of a commercial country like ours 
would be best promoted by peace, which he accordingly 
maintained with credit, ouring a very long perioa. 
Johnson himself afterwards honestly acknowledged 
the merit of Walpole, whom he called ^^ a fixed star/' 
while he characterised his opponent, Pitt, as ^^ a me- 
teor." But Johnson's juvenile poem was naturally 
impregnated with the fire of opposition, and upon 
every account was universally admired. 

Tnough thus elevated into fcune, and conscious of 
uncommon powers, he had not that bustling con- 
fidence, or, 1 may rather say, that animated ambition, 
which one might have supposed would have urged 
him to endeavour at rising in life. But such was his 
inflexible dignity of character, that he could not stoop 
to court the great ; without which, hardly any man 
has made his way to a high station. He could not 
expect to produce many such works as his '^ London," 
And he felt the hardships of writing for bread ; he was, 
ibere&re^ willing to resume tl^e office of a school- 
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master^ so as to bave a sure^ though moderate income 
for his life ; and an offer being made to him of the 
mastership of a school^* provided he could obtain the 

* In a billet written by Mr. Pope in the following year, this 
school is said to have been in Shropshire ; but as it appears from 
a letter from Earl Gower, that the trustees of it were ^^ some 
worthy gentlemen in Johnson^s neighbourhood,*' I in my first 
edition suggested that Pope must have, by mistake, written 
Shropshire, instead of Stairordshire. But I have since been ob- 
liged to Mr. Spearing, attomey-at-law, for the following infbmuu 
tion :— '^ William Adams, formerly citizen and haberdasher of 
London, founded a school at Newport, in the county of Salop, by 
- (deed dated 27 th November, 1656, by which he granted ' the 
yearly sum ofstxti/ pounds to such able and learned schoolmaster, 
from time to time, bdng of godly life and conversatioa, who should 
have been educated at one of the Universities of Oxford or Cam* 
bridge, and had taken the degree of Master of Arts, and was wdl 
read in the Oreek and Latin tongues, as should be nominated from 
time to time by the said William Adams, during his life ; and after 
the decease of the said William Adams by the govemours (naniely, 
the Master and Wardens of the Haberdashers' Company of the 
city of London) and their successors.' The manour and lands 
out of which the revenues for the maintenance of the school were 
to issue are situate at ^Knighton and Adbaston, in the county of 
Stafford,'^'* From the forcing account of this foundation, par- 
ticularly the circumstances of die salary being sixty pounds, and 
the degree of Master of Arts being a requisite qualification in the 
teacher, it seemed probable that t^s was the school in contempla- 
tion ; and that Lord Gower erroneously supposed that the gentle- 
men who possessed the lands, out of whidi the revenues issued, 
were trustees of the charity. 

Such was probable conjecture. But in *< the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine" for May, 1793, there is a letter from Mr. Henn, one of the 
masters of the school of Appleby, in Leicestershire, in which he 
writes as follows : 

<^ I compared time and drcumstance together, in order to dis- 
cover whether the school in question might not be this of Appleby. 
Some of the trustees at that period were ^ worthy gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood of Lichfield.' Appleby itself is not far fhnn the 
neighbourhood ci Lichfield : the salary, the degree requisite, to- 
gether with the time of ekctiony all agreeing with the statutes of 
Appleby. The dection, as said in the letter, ^ could not be delayed 
laager than the 11th of next month,' which was the 11th of 
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degree of Master of Arts> Dr. Adams was applied to^ 
by a common friend^ to know whether that could be 
granted him as a favour from the University of 
Oxford. But though he had made such a figure in 
the literary worlds it was then thought too great a 
&vour to be asked. 

Pope^ without any knowledge of him but from his 
'* London," recommended him to Earl Gower, who 
endeavoured to procure for him a degree from Dublin^ 
by the following letter to a firiend qf Dean Swift : 



" SIR, 



ec 



Mr. Samuel Johnson (authour of London, a 
satire, and some other poetiod pieces) is a native of 
this country, and much respected by some worthy 
gentlemen m his neighbourhood, who are trustees of 
a charity-school now vacant; the cert^n salary is 
sixty pounds a year, of which they are desirous to 
make him master; but, unfortunately, he is not 
capable of receiving their bounty, which would make 
him hajypy for life, by not being a Master of Arts; 
which, by the statutes of this school, the master of it 
must be. 

" Now these gentlemen do" me the honour to think 
that I have interest enough in you, to prevail upon 

September, just three months after the annual audit-day of Apple- 
by sdiool, which is always on the 11th of June; and the statute! 
enjoin, ne ulUus prtBceptorum electio diutiw tribut mentibut 
moraretur, 4*^. 

^^ These I thought to be convincing proofe that my conjecture 
was not lU^oundedTand ^t, in a future edition of that book, the 
tireumstance might be recorded as fact 

** But what banishes every shadow of doubt is the Minute-'book 
of Ae school, which dedares the head-mastership to be at thai 
Hme VACAKT." 

I cannot omit returning thanks to this learned gentleman for the 
vay handsome manner in whidi he has in that letter been sofcood 
«8 to ipeak of this iprork. 
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you to write to Dean Swift, to persuade the Universitr 
of Dublin to send a diploma to me, constituting this 
poor man Master of Arts in their University. They 
highly extol the man's learning and probity ; and will 
not be persuaded, that the University will make SLuy 
difficulty of conferring such a favour upon a stranger^ 
if he is recommended by the Dean. They say, he is 
not afraid of the strictest examination, though he is 
of so long a journey ; and will venture it, if the Dean 
thinks it necessary : choosing rather to die upon the 
road, than be starved to death in translating for 
booksellers ; which has been his only subsistence for 
some time past. 

'^ I fear there is more difficulty in this affair, than 
those good-natiu'ed gentlemen apprehend ; e^)ecially 
as their election cannot be delayed longer than the 
1 1th of next month. If you see this matter in the 
same light that it appears to me, I hope you will bum 
this, and pardon me for giving you so much trouble 
about an impracticable thing ; but, if you think there 
is a probability of obtaining the favour asked, I am 
sure your humanity, and propensity to relieve merit 
in distress, will incline you to serve the poor man^ 
without my adding any more to the trouble I have 
already given you, than assuring you that I am> with 
great truth, sir, 

*' Your faithful servant, 

'' GOWER." 

" Trentham, Aug. 1, 1739. 

It was, perhaps, no small disappointment to John-* 
son that this respectable application had not the de- 
sired effect: yet how much reaspn has there been, 
both for himself and his country, to rejoice that it 
did not succeed, as he might probably have wasted in 
obscurity those hours in which he afterwards pro* 
dnced. his incomparable works. 
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About this time he made one other effort to eman- 
cipate himself from the drudgery of authourship. He 
allied to Dr. Adams^ to consult Dr. Smalbroke of 
the Commons^ whether a person might be permitted 
to practise as an advocate there^ without a doctor's 
degree in Civil Law. '^ I am (said he) a total 
stranger to these studies ; but whatever is a profes- 
sion^ and maintains numbers^ must be within the 
reach of common abilities^ and some degree of in- 
dustry ." Dr. Adams was much pleased with John- 
son's design to employ his talents in that manner^ 
being confident he would have attained to great emi- 
nence. And^ indeed^ I cannot conceive a man better 
qualified to make a distinguished figure as a lawyer ; 
tor, he would have brought to his profession a rich 
store of various knowkdge^ an uncommon acuteness, 
9nd a command of language^ in which few could have 
equalled^ and none have surpassed him. He who 
could display eloquence and wit in defence of the de- 
dsion of the House of Commons upon Mr. Wilkes's 
election for Middlesex^ and of the unconstitutional 
taxation of our fellow-subjects in America^ must have 
been a powerful advocate in any cause. But here^ 
also, the want of a degree was an insurmountable bar. 

He was therefore under the necessity of persevering 
in that course, into which he had been forced ; and 
we find, that his proposal from Greenwich to Mr. 
Cave, for a translation of Father Paul Sarpi's History, 
was accepted.* 

• In the Weekly Miscellany, October 21, 1738, there appeared 
the following advertisement: ^^ Just publidied, proposals for 
piiBting the History of the Council of Trent, translated fimm the 
Uafian of Father Paul Sarpi ; with the Authour's Life, and Notes 
theofcigical, historical, and critical, from the Frendi edition of Dr. 
Le Courayer. To which are added, Observations on the Hi^ry, 
and Notes and Illustrations from various Authours, both printed 
and manuscript By S. Johiuon. 1. The work will consist of 

VOL. /. YL 
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. Some sheets of this translation were printed off^ 
but the design was dropt; for it happened^ oddly 
enough^ that another person of the name of Samuel 
Johnson^ Librarian of St. Martin's in the Fields^ and 
Curate of that parish^ engaged in the same under- 
takings and was patronised by the Clergy, particularly 
hj Dr. Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Several 
bght skirmishes passed between the rival translators^ 
in the newspapers of the day ; and the consequence 
was thatjthey destroyed each other, for neither of them 
went on with the work. It is much to be regretted, 
that the able performance of that celebrated genius 
Fra Paolo, lost the advantage of being incorporiited 
into British literature by the masterly hand of John- 
son. 

I have in my possession, by the favour of Mr. John 
Nichols, a paper in Johnson's haod-writing, entitled 
** Account between Mr. Edward Cave and Sam. 
Johnson, in relation to a version of Father Paul, &c. 
begun August the 2d, 1738 ;" by which it appears, 
that from that day to the 21st of April, 17 S9, John- 
son received for this work 49l. 7s. in sums of one, two, 
three, and sometimes four guineas at a time, most fre- 
quently two. And it is curious to observe the minute 
andscrupulous accuracy with which Johnson hadpasted 

two hundred sheets, and be two volumes in quarto, printed on good 
paper and letter. 2. The price will be 18s. each volume, to be 
paid, half a guinea at the delivery of the first volume, and the rest 
at the delivery of the second volume in sheets. 3. Two-pence to 
be abated for every sheet less than two himdred. It may be had 
OD a large paper, in three volumes, at the price of three guineas ; 
one to be paid at the time of subscribing, another at the ddivery of 
the first, and the rest at the delivery of the other volumes. Th« 
work is now in the press, and ^will be diligently prosecuted. Sub- 
scriptions are taken in l^ Mr. Dodslgr in Pall-Mall, Mr. Kifing- 
ton in St Paul's Chuich-yard, by £. Ckve at St John's Gate, 
and the TnuosUtor, at No. 6, in Castle^traet^ by Cavendidi- 
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upon it a slip of paper^ winch he has entitled ^' Small 
account," and which contains one article, " Sept. 
9th, Mr. Cave laid down 2s. 6d" There is subjoined 
to this account, a list of some subscribers to the w^k, 
parUy in Johnson's hand-writing, partly in that of 
another person ; and there follows a leaf or two on 
which are written a number of characters which hare 
the appearance of a short hand, which, perhaps, 
Johnson was then trying to learn. 

" TO MR. CAVE. 

'''sir, Wednesday. 

'* I DID not care to detain your servant while I 
wrote an answer to your letter, in which you seem to 
insinuate that I ^ had promised more than I am ready 
to perform. If I have raised your expectations by 
any thing that may have escaped my memory, I am 
sorry ; and if you remind me of it, shall thank you 
for the favour. If I made fewer alterations than 
usual in the Debates, it was only because there ap- 
peared, and still appears to be, less need of alteration. 
The verses to Lady Firebrace* may be had when you 
please, for you know that such a subject neither de- 
serves mucn thought, nor requires it. 

*' The Chinese Stories t may be had folded down 
when you please to send, in which I do not recollect 
that you desired any alterations to be made. 

^' An answer to another query I am very vrilling 
to write, and had consulted with you about it last 
night, if there had been time ; for I think it the most 

* They afterwards appeared in the Oentleman's Magazine with 
this title : — ^^ Verses to Lady Firehrace, at Bury Assizes." 

f Du Haiders Description of China was then publishing by Mr. 
Ca?e in weekly numben, whence Johnson was to select pieces for 
the embellishment of the Magazine. Nichols. 
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proper way of inriting such a correspondence as may 
be an advantage to the paper^ not a load upon it. 

" As to the Prize Verses, a backwardness to deter- 
mine their degrees of merit is not peculiar to me. 
You may, if you please, still have what I can say ; 
but I shall engage with little spirit in an affair, which 
I shall hardlj/ end to my own satisfaction, and cer^ 
tainly not to the satisfaction of the parties concerned.* 

" As to Father Paul, I have not yet been just to 
my proposal, but have met with impediments, which^ 
I hope, are now at an end ; and if you find the pro- 
gress hereafter not such as you have a right to expect^l 
you can easily stimulate a negligent translator. 

^' If any or all of these have contributed to you 
discontent, I will end^vour to remove it; and desire 
you to propose the question to which you wish for an 
answeir. 

*^ I am. Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson. 

' ^^ to mr. cave. 

" SIR, [No date.] 

" I AM pretty much of your opinion, that the Com- 
mentary cannot be prosecuted with any appearance 
of success ; for as the names of the authours con- 
cerned are of more weight in the performance than its 
own intrinsic merit, the publick will be soon satisfied 
with it. And I think the Examen should be pushed 
forward with the utmost expedition. Thus, ' This 
day, &c. An Examen of Mr. Pope's Essay, &c. con- 
taining a succinct Account of the Philosophy of Mr. 
Leibnitz on the System of the Fatalists, witn a Con- 



* The premium of forty pounds proposed for the best poom on 
the Divine Attributes is here aUuded to. NicBols. 
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futation of their Opinions^ and an Illustration of the 
Doctrine of Free-will ;' f with what else you think 
proper.] 

" It wil}, above all, be necessary to take notice 
that it is a thing distinct from the Commentary. 

'' I was so fiu" from imagining they stood still,* that 
I conceived them to have a good deal beforehand, and 
therefore was less anxious in providing them more. 
But if ever they stand still on my account, it must 
doubtless be charged to me ; and whatever else shall 
be reasonable, I shall not oppose ; but beg a suspense 
of judgement till morning, when I must entreat you 
to send me a dozen proposals, and you shall then have 
copy to spare. 

" I am, sir, 

'^ Yours, impransus, 

''Sam. Johnson." 



" Pray muster up the Proposals if you can, or let 
the boy recall them from the booksellers." 

But although he corresponded with Mr. Cave con- 
cerning a translation of Crousaz's Examen of Pope's 
Essay on Man, and gave advice as one anxious for its 
success, I was long ago convinced by a perusal of the 
Preface, that this translation was erroneously ascribed 
to him ; and I have found this point ascertained, be« 
yond all doubt, by the following article in Dr, Birch's 
Manuscripts in the British Museum : 

'' ELISiE CARTEKiE, S. P. D. ThOMAS BiRCH. 

*' Versionem iuam ExaminU Crousazianijam perlegi, 
Summam stt/U tt elegantiamy tt in re difficUlimA pro- 
prieiatem, admiratus, 

" Dabam Novemb. 27° 1758.'* t 

* The oompodton in Mr. Cavers prindng-offioey who appear bj 
this letter to have then waited for copy. Nichols. 

t Birch MSS. BnL Mwk 4323:. 
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Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledged to 
Mr. Seward^ that she was the translator of the 
'^ Examen." 

It is remarkable^ that Johnson's last quoted letter 
to Mr. Cave concludes with a £air confession that he 
had not a dinner ; and it is no less remarkable that 
though in this state of want himself^ his benevolent 
heart was not insensible to the necessities of an hum- 
ble labourer in Uterature, as appears from the very 
next letter : 

'^ TO MR. CAVE. 

<( DEAR SIR, [iVb date.] 

*' You may remember I have formerly talked with 
you about a Military Dictionary. The eldest Mr. 
Macbean^ who was with Mr. Chambers, has very good 
materials for such a work, which I have seen, and will 
do it at a very low rate, (a) I think the terms of War 
and Navigation might be comprised, with good expla- 
nations, in one 8vo. pica, which he is willing to do for 
twelve shillings a sheet, to be made up a guinea at 
the second impression. If you think on it, I will wait 
on you with lum. 

'* I am, sir, 

'* Your humble servant, 

'^ Sam. Johnson." 



« 



Pray lend me Topsel on Animals." 




I must not omit to mention, that this Mr. Macbean 
was a native of Scotland. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine of this year, Johnson 
gave a Life of Father Paxil ; * and he wrote the Pre- 
fiace to the Volume,+ which, though prefixed to it 
when bound, is always published with the Appendix, 
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and is therefore the last composition belonging to it. 
The ability and nice adaptation with which he could 
draw up a prefatory address^ was one of his peculiar 
excellencies. 

It appears too> that he paid a friendly attention to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter; for in a letter from Mr. Cave 
to Dr. Birch; November 28, this year, I find ^^ Mr. 
Johnson advises Miss C. to undertake a translation of 
Boetkius de Com, because there is prose and verse, 
and to put her name to it when published." This ad- 
vice was n6t followed ; probably from an apprehension 
that the work was not sufficiently popular for an ex- 
tensive sale. How well Johnson liimself could have 
executed a translation of tl)is philosophical poet, we 
may judge from the following specimen which he has 
given in the Rambler : [Motto to No, 7.) 

^' O quiperpetuA mundum ratione gubernas^ 
Terrarum ccelique sator ! 
Difjice terreruB nebulas etpondera molisy 
Atque tuo splendore mica! Tu namque serenum^ 
Tu requies tranquillapiis. Te cernerejinii^ 
Principium^ vector^ dux^ temita, terminus^ idenu** 

'< O THOU whose power o'er moving worlds presides, 
Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 
On darkling man in pure effulgence shine, 
And cheer the douded mind with light divine. 
'Tis thine alone to calm the pious hreast 
With silent confidence and holy rest ; 
From thee, great God ! we spring, to thee we tend. 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end !*' 

In 1739, beside the assistance which he gave to 
the Parliamentary Debates, his writings in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine were, ^^The Life of Boerhaave,"* 
in which it is to be observed, that he discovers that 
love of chymistry which never forsook biisv, " ks^ 



■4 
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Appeal to the Publick in behalf of the Editor ;"t 
*^ An Address to the Reader ;"f " An Epigram both 
in Greek and Latin to Eliza^"* and also English 
verses to her;* and, ^' A Greek Epigram to Dr. 
Birch."* It has been erroneously supposed, that an 
Essay published in that Magazine this year, entitled 
'^ The Apotheosis of Milton," was written by John- 
son; and on that supposition it has been improperly 
inserted in the edition of his works by the Booksellers, 
after his decease. Were there no positive testimony 
as to this point, the style of the performance, and the 
name of Shakspeare not being mentioned in an Essay 
professedly reviewing the principal English poets, 
would ascertain it not to be the production of John- 
son. But there is here no occasion to resort to in- 
ternal evidence; for my Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
(Dr. Douglas) has aesured me, that it was written 
by Guthrie. His separate publications were, " A 
complete Vindication of the Licensers of the Stage, 
from the malicious and scandalous Aspersions of Mr. 
Brooke, Authour of Gustavus Vasa,"* being an 
ironical Attack upon them for their Suppression of 
that Tragedy ; and, ^' Marmor Norfolciense ; or an 
Essay on an ancient prophetical Inscription, in monk- 
ish Rhyme, lately discovered near Lynne in Norfolk, 
by Probus Britannicus."* In this performance, 
he, in a feigned inscription, supposed to have been 
found in Norfolk, the county of Sir Robert Walpole, 
then the obnoxious prime minister of this country, 
inveighs against the Bnmswick succession, and the 
measures of government consequent upon it (a). To 
this supposed prophecy he added a Commentary, 
making each expression apply to the times, with 
warm Anti-Hanoverian zeal. 

(a) The Inscription and the Translation of it axe preserved in the 
London Magtaine for theyeai 1759) p. 244. 
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This anonymous pamphlet^ I believe^ did not make 
so much noise as was expected^ and^ therefore, had 
not a yerj extensive circulation. Sir John Hawkins 
relates, tnat '^ warrants were issued, and messengers 
employed to apprehend the authour ; who, though he 
haa forborne to subscribe his name to the pamphlet, 
the vigilance of those in pursuit of him had disco- 
vered ;" and we are informed, that he lay concealed 
in Lambeth-marsh till the scent after him grew cold. 
This, however, is altogether without foundation ; for 
Mr. Steele, one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
who, amidst a variety of important business, politely 
: obliged me with his attention to my inquiry, informed 
me, that *' he directed every possible search to be 
made in the records of the Treasury and Secretary of 
State's Office, but could find no trace whatever of any 
•warrant having been issued to apprehend the authour 
of this pamphlet." 

'' Marmor Norfolciense" became exceedingly scarce, 
60 that I for many years endeavoiired in vain to pro- 
cure a copy of it. At last I was indebted to die ma- 
lice of one of Johnson's numerous petty adversaries, 
who, in 1775, published a new edition of it " with 
Notes and a Deaication to Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 
by Tribunus;" in which some puny scribbler invi- 
diously attempted to found upon it a charge of incon- 
sistency against its authour, because he had accepted 
of a pension from his present Majesty, and had written 
in support of the measures of government. As a 
mortification to such impotent malice, of which there 
are so many instances towards men of eminence, I am 
happy to relate, that this telum imbelle did not reach 
its exalted object, till about a year after it thus ap- 
peared, when I mentioned it to him, supposing that 
he knew of the re-publication. To my surprise, he 
had not yet heard of it. He requested me to go di- 
rectly and get it for him, which I did. He looked at 
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it and laughed, and seemed to be much direrted with 
the feeble efforts of his unknown adyersary, who, I 
hope, is aliye to read this account. ^' Now (said he) 
here is somebody who thinks he has vexed me sadly ; 
yet, if it had not been for you, you rogue, I should 
probably never have seen it." 

As Mr. Pope's note concerning Johnson, alluded to 
in a former page, refers both to his " London," and 
his " Marmor Norfolciense," I have deferred insert- 
ing it till now. I am indebted for it to Dr. Percy, 
the Bishop of Dromore, who permitted me to copy 
it from tlie original in his possession. It was pre- 
sented to his Lordship by Sir Joshua Re3^olds, to 
whom it was given by the son of Mr. Richardson the 
painter, the person to whom it is addressed. I have 
transcribed it with minute exactness, that the peculiar 
mode of writing, and imperfect spelling of that cele- 
brated poet, may be exhibited to tue curious in liten^ 
ture. It justifies Swift's epithet of " paper-sparing 
Pope," for it is written on a slip no larger than a 
common message-card, and was sent to Mr. Richard- 
son, along with the imitation of Juvenal. 

^^ This is imitated by one Johnson who put in for a 

*' publick-school in Shropshire,* but was disappointed. 

" He has an infirmity of the convulsive kind, that at- 

" tacks him sometimes, so as to make Him a sad Spec- 

" tacle. Mr. P. from the Merit of This Work which 

^^ was all the knowledge he had of Him endeavour'd to 

'^ serve Him without his own application ; & wrote to 

^^ my lA. gore, but he did not succeed. Mr. Johnson 

" published afterw<i% another Poem in Latin with 

** Notes the whole very Humerous call'd the Norfolk 

^^ Prophecy. 

« p .. 

* See note, p. 94, 
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Johnson had been told of this note ; and Sir Josliua 
Reynolds informed him of the compliment which it 
contained^ bat^ from delicacy^ avoided shewing him 
the paper itself. When Sir Joshua observed to 
Johnson that he seemed very desirous to see Pope's 
note, he answered, '* Who would not be proud to 
have such a man as Pope so solicitous in inquiring 
about him ?" 

The infirmity to which Mr. Pope alludes, appeared 
to me also, as I have elsewhere* observed, to be of the 
convulsive kind, and of the nature of that distemper 
called St. Vitus's dance ; and in this opinion I am con- 
firmed by the description which Syaenham gives of 
that disease. '' This 'disorder is a kind of convulsion. 
It manifests itself by halting or imsteadiness of one of 
the legs, which the patient draws after him like an 
ideot. If the hand of the same side be applied to the 
breast, or any other part of the body, he cannot keep 
it a moment m the same posture, but it will be drawn 
into a different one by a convulsion, notwithstanding 
all his efforts to the contrary." Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
however, was of a different opinion, and favoured me 
with the following paper. 

*^ Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson are im- 
properly called convulsions. He could sit motionless, 
when he was told so to do, as well as any other man. 
My opinion is, that it proceieded from a habit which he 
had indulged himself m, of accompanying his thoughts 
▼ith certain untoward actions, ana those actions always 
i^ipeared to me as if they were meant to reprobate some 
part of his past conduct. Whenever he was not en« 
^aged in conversation, such thoughts were sure to rush 
into his mind ; and, for this reason, any company, any 
employment whatever, he preferred to being alone. 
The great business of his li& (he said) was to escape 

* Joiunal of a Tour %9 the HebxidiSy 3d edit p. 8. 
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from himself; this disposition he considered as the 
disease of his mind^ which nothing cured but company. 

'' One instance of his absence of mind and particu- 
larity, as it is characteristick of the man, may be 
wortli relating. When he and I took a journey to- 
gether into the West, we visited the late Mr. Banks, 
of Dorsetshire : the conversation turning upon pic* 
tures, which Johnson could not well see, he retired 
to a corner of the room, stretching out his right leg 
as far as he could reach before him, then bringing up 
his left leg, and stretching his right still further on. 
The old gentleman observing him, went up to him^ 
and in a very courteous manner assured him, though 
it was not a new bouse, the flooring was perfectly 
safe. The Doctor started from his reverie, like a 
person waked out of his sleep, but spoke not a word." 

While we are on this subject, my readers may not 
be displeased with another anecdote, communicated 
^ to me by the same friend, from the relation of Mr. 
Hogarth. 

Johnson used to be a pretty frequent visitor at the 
house of Mr. Richardson, authour of Clarissa, and 
other novels of extensive reputation. Mr. Hogarth 
came one day to see Richardson, soon after the execu- 
tion of Dr. Cameron, for having taken arms for the 
house of Stuart in 1745-6; and being a warm par-* 
tisan of George the Second, he observed to Richard- 
son, that certainly there must have been some very 
unfavourable circumstances lately discovered in this 
particular case, which had induced the King to apr 
prove of an execution for rebellion so long after the 
time when it was committed, as this had the ap« 
pearance of putting a man to death in cold bloody* 

Impartial posterity may, pa-haps, be as little indined as Dr. 
in was, to justify the uncommon rigour exercised in the case 
Archibald Cameron« He was an amiable and truly honest 
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and was very unlike his Majesty's usual clemency. 
While he was talking^ he perceived a person standing 
at a window in the room^ shaking his head^ and roll- 
ing himself about in a strange ridiculous manner. 
He concluded that he was an ideot^ whom his re- 
lations had put under the care of Mr. Richardson^ as a 
very good man. To his great surprise, however, this 
figure stalked forwards to where he and Mr. Richard- 
son were sitting, and all at once took up the argument, 
and burst out into an invective against George the 
Second, as one> who, upon all occasions, was unrelent- 
ing and barbarous ; mentioning many instances, par- 
ticularly, that when an officer of high rank had been 
acquitted by a Court Martial, George the Second had 
with his o\vn hand struck his name off the list. In 
short, he displayed such a power of eloquence, that 
Hogarth lookecl at him with astonishment, and ac- 
tually imagined that this ideot had been at the mo- 
ment inspired. Neither Hogarth nor Johnson were 
made known to each other at this interview. 

In 1 74?0 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine 
the " Preface,"t " The Life of Admiral Blake,"* 
and the first parts of those of '^ Sir Francis Drake,"* 
and ^^ Philip Barretier,"* (a) both which he finished 

man; and his offence was owing to a generous, though mistaken 
nrindple of duty. Being oblig^, after 17^6, to give up his pro- 
fession as a physician, and to go into foreign parts, he was honoured 
with the rank of Colonel, boSi in the French and Spanish service. 
He was a son of the ancient and respectable family of Cameron, of 
Lochiel ; and his brother, who Was the Chief of that brave clan, 
distinguished himself by moderation and humanity, while the 
Hi^^iund army marched victorious through Scotland. It is re- 
markable of tins Chief, that though he had earnestly remonstiated 
against the attempt as hopeless, he was of too heroick a spirit not 
to venture his life and fortune in the cause, when personally askel 
by him whom he thought his Prince. 

(a) [To which in 1742 he made very large additions, which 
have never yet been incorporated in any edition of Barretier's Life. 
-~A. Chalmers.] 

VOL. I, \a 
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the following year. He also wrote an '^ Essay on 
Epitaphs," * and an ^^ Epitaph on Phillips, a Mu- 
sician,"* which was afterwards published with some 
other pieces of his, in Mrs. Williams's Miscellanies. 
This Epitaph is so exquisitely beautiftil, that I re- 
member even Lord Kames, strangely prejudiced as he 
was against Dr. Johnson, was compelled to allow it 
very high praise. It has been ascribed to Mr. Gar- 
rick, from its appearing at first with the signature G ; 
but I have heard Mr. Garrick declare, that it was 
written by Dr. Johnson, and give the following ac- 
count of the manner in which it was composed. John- 
son and he were sitting together; when, amongst 
other things, Garrick repeated an Epitaph upon this 
Phillips by a Dr. Wilkes, in these words : 

^' Exalted'soul ! whose hannony could please 
The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease ; 
Could jarring discord, like Amphion, move 
To beauteous order^and harmoniousLlove ; 
Rest here in peace,^till angels bid thee^rise. 
And meet thy blessed Saviour in the s^es.*' 

Johnson shook his head at these common-place fu- 
nereal lines, and said to Garrick, ^^ I think, Davy, I 
can n\ake a better." Then stirring about his tea for 
a little while, in a state of meditation, he almost ex- 
tempore produced the following verses : 
• 

'' PhUHps, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love ; 
Rest here, distress'd by poverty no more. 
Here find that calm thou gav'st so oft before ; 
Sleep, undisturbed, within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine V\a) 

(a) [The epitaph of Philips is in the porch of Wolverhampton 
— "• The prose part of II i&cvmous: 
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At the same time that Mr. Garrick favoured me 
with this anecdote, he repeated a very pointed Epi- 
gram by Johnson, on George the Second and Colley 
Cibber, which has never yet appeared, and of which I 
know not the exact date. Dr. Johnson afterwards 
gave it^to me himself: 

'^ Augustus still survives in Maro*8 strain, 
And Spenser's verse jprolongis Eliza's reign ; 
QTea.tjQe(trge'& acts^let tuneful Gibber sing ; 
For Nature formed the Poet for the King/' 

In 1741 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine 
" the Preface," t " Conclusion of his lives of Drake 

^^ Near this place lies 

Charles Claudius Philltps, 

Whose absolute contempt of riches 

and inimitable performances upon the violin, 

made him the admiration of all that knew him* 

He was bom in Wales, 

made the tour of Europe, 

and, after the experience of both kinds of fortune. 

Died in 1732." 

Mr. Garrick appears not to have recited the verses correctly, the 
original being as follows. One of the various readings is remark- 
able, as it is the germ of Johnson's concluding line : 

'' Exalted soul, thy various sounds could please 
The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease ; 
Could jarring crowds^ like old Amphion, move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love ; 
Rest here in peace, tiU Angels bid thee rise. 
And meet thy Saviour's consort in the skies." 

Dr. Wilkes, the authour of these lines, was a Fellow of Trinity 
College, in Oxford, and rector of Pitcbfoid, in Shropshire : he col- 
lected materials for a history of that county, and is spoken of by 
Blown Willis, in his History of Mitred Abbies, vol. ii p. 189. 
But he was a native of Staffordshire ; and to the antiquities of that 
county was his attention chiefly confined. Mr. Shaw has had the 
use of his papers. Blakknay.] 
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ami Bairetier/'* ** A free translation of thfc Jests of 
Hierocles, witli an Introduction ;"f and, I thmk^ tke 
following nieces : " Debate on the Proposal of Fu)i»- 
ment to Cromwell, to assume the lltle of King, 
ahridged, modified, and digested ^''t '' Transbtkn 
of Abbe Giiyon's Dissertation on the AmaaQiis;''t 
** Translation of Fontenelle's Panegyrick on Dr. 
Morin."t Two notes upon this appear to me un- 
iloubtcdly his. He this year^ and the two foDowing, 
wn)te the Parliamentary Debates. He tM me him- 
Kolf, that he was the sole composer of them far those 
three years only. He was not, however, |n^ecisely 
oxoct in his statement, which he mentioned horn 
hasty recollection ; for it is sufficiently evident, that 
his composition of them began November 19, 1740, 
niul ended February 28, 1742-3. 

It appears from some of Cave's letters to Dr. Birch, 
that Ca>'e had better assistance for that branch of his 
Magaaiue, than has been generally supposed ; and that 
he was indefatigable in getting it made as perfect as 
he iHHild. 

Thus «lst July, 1735, " I trouble you with the 
(helowHt> because you said you could easily correct 

whrtt \n here given'fbr Lord t ld*s speech. I beg 

)^m will do 9(> ^ soon as you can fer me, because th^ 
m^\\h t«k ^r advanced.** 

\wX IMK Jttly» 1737» " As you remember the 
^MnaIv* w ftur «*" Ik* perceive the speeches abready 
|MriwM «l)lf^ ^h4 t(*x»cti> I be|r the &vour that you will 
^^^iVW(^ llw^ iMdv'QiK^i, and^ m the best manner your 
H^v^vs^ y ^tt w«^1^ <>iWfwt the mistaken passages, or 
¥S\s\ mt i^iy>^ IH^I «$ emittteil. 1 slwold be very glad 
H\ ^\4 ^«MiW^I^^ vf iW DmIw «f N le's ^N«ch, 

^^ A .^i(^lW^¥MM^ Im0i liM^ EyiAursl's speedi to add 

AW^I^^ W^ ^\mw»i9et vlat DbtfH, low. 
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abominable stuff is put * upon your noble and learned 
friend's t character, such as I should quite reject, and 
endeavour to do something better towards doing jus- 
tice to the character. But as I cannot expect to at- 
tain my desire in that respect, it would be a gi'eat 
satisfaction, as well as an honour to our work, to have 
the favour of the genuine speech. It is a method 
that several have been pleased to take, as I could 
show, but I think myself under a restraint. I shall 
say so far, that I have had some by a third hand, 
wnich I understood well enough to come from 
the first ; others by penny-post, and others by the 
speakers themselves, who have been pleased to visit 
St. John's Gate, and show particular marks of their 
l)eing pleased.":^ 

There is no reason, I believe, to doubt the veracity 
«f Cave. It is, however, remarkable, that none. of 
these letters are in the years during which Johnson 
alone furnished the Debates, and one of them is in the 
Tery year after he ceased from that labour. Johnson 
told me, that as soon as he found that the speeches 
were thought genuine, he determined that he would 
write no more of them ; '' for he would not be acces- 
sary to the propagation of falsehood." And such was 
the tenderness of his conscience, that a short time be- 
fore his death he expressed his regret for his having 
been the authour of fictions, which had passed for 
realities. 

He nevertheless agreed with me in thinking,' that 
the debates which he had framed were to be valued as 
orations upon questions of publick importance. They 
have accordingly been collected in vdumes, properly 
arranged, and recommended to the notice of parlia- 



* I suppose in another compilation of the same kind. 

*|- Doubtless, Lord Hardwick. 

t Birch's MSS. in the British Museiuu, 4302. 

l3 
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mentary speakers by a preface, written by no inferior' 
hand.* I must, however, observe, that although there 
is in those debates a wonderful store of political in- 
formation, and very powerful eloquence, I cannot agree 
that they exhibit themanner of each particular speaker, 
as Sir John Hawkins seems to think. But, indeed, 
what opinion can we have of his judgement, and taste 
in publick speaking, who presumes to give, as the 
characteristicks of two celebrated orators, ** the deep- 
mouthed rancour of Pulteney, and the yelping perti-' 
nacity of Pitt/'t 

This year I find that his tragedy of Irene had 
been for some time ready for the stage, and that his 
necessities ihade him desirous of getting as much as 
he could for it, without delay ; for there is the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, in the 
same volume of manuscripts in the British Museum, 
from which I copied those above quoted. They were 
most obligingly pointed out to me by Sir William 
Musgrave, one of the Curators of that noble reposi- 
tory. 

"Sept. 9, 1741. 

" I HAVE put Mr. Johnson's play into Mr. Gray's J 
hands, in order to sell it to him, if he is inclinea to 
buy it ; but I doubt whether he will or not. He 
would dispose of the copy, and whatever advantage 
may be made by actii^ it. Would your society,§ or 

* I ftm assured that the editor is Mr. George Chalmers, whos^ 
commercial woiks are well known and esteemed. 

*t* Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 100. 

X A bookseller of London. 

§ Not the Royal Society ; but the Society for the encouragement 
of learning, of which Dr. Birch was a leading member. Their 
object was, to assist authours in printing expensive works. It 
existed from about 173d to 1740, when, having incurred a consi* 
dernble debt, it was dissolved. 
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any gentleman^ or body of irien that you know, take 
such a bargain ? He and I are very unfit to deal with 
theatrical persons. Fleetwood was to have acted it 
last season, but Johnson's diffidence or (a) 

prevented it." 

I have already mentioned that ^^ Irene," was not 
brought into publick notice till Garrick was manager 
of Drury-lane theatre. 

In 1742 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine 
the " Preface,"t the '^ Parliamentary Debates,"* 
'^ Essay on the Account of the Conduct of the Duchess 
of Marlborough,"* then the popular topick of con- 
versation. This Essay is a short but masterly perform- 
ance. We find him in No. 13 of his Rambler, cen- 
suring a profligate sentiment in that '' Account ;" 
and again insisting upon it strenuously in conversa- 
tion. (6) '^ An Account of the Life of Peter Burman,"* 
I believe chiefly taken from a foreign publication ; as, 
indeed, he could not himself know much about Bur- 
jnan ; " Additions to his Life of Barretier ;"* " The 
Life of Sydenham,"* afterwards prefixed to Dr. Swan's 
edition of his works; '' Proposals for printing Biblio- 
theca Harleiana, or a Catalogue of the Library of the 
Earl of Oxford."* His account of that celebrated 
collection of books, in which he displays the import- 
ance to literature, of what the French call a catalogue 
raisonve, when the subjects of it are, extensive and 
various, and it is executed with ability, cannot fail to 
impress all his readers with admiration of his philo- 
logical attainments. It was afterwards prefixed to the 
first volume of the Catalogue, in which the Latin ac- 
counts of books were written by him. He was em- 
ployed in this business by Mr. Thomas Osborne the 



(a) There is no erasure here, but a mere blank ; to fill up which 
may be an exercise for ingenious conjecture. 
(6) Journal of a Tour to the Hebndes, 3d edit. p. 167. 
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bookseller, who purchased the library for ^613,000, a 
sum which Mr. Oldys says, in one of his manuscripts, 
was not more than the binding of the books had cost; 
yet, as Dr. Johnson assured me, the slowness of the 
sale was such, that there was not much gained by it. 
It has been confidently related, with many embellish- 
ments, that Johnson one day knocked Osborne down 
in his shop, with a folio, and put his foot upon his 
neck. The simple truth I had from Johnson himself. 
*^ Sir, he was impertinent to me, and I beat him. But 
it was not in his shop : it was in my own cham- 
ber." 

A very diligent observer may trace him where we 
should not easily suppose him to be found. I have no 
doubt that he wrote the little abridgement entitled 
'^ Foreign History," in the Magazine for December. 
To prove it, I shall quote the Introduction. " As this 
is that season of the year in which Nature maybe said 
to command a suspension of hostilities, and which 
seems intended, by putting a short stop to violence 
and slaughter, to alFord time for malice to relent, sind 
animosity to subside ; we can scarce expect any other 
account than of plans, negotiations and treaties, of 
proposals for peace, and preparations for war." As 
also this passage : ^^ Let those who despise the capa- 
city of the Swiss, tell us by what wonderftd policy, or 
by what happy conciliation of interests, it is brought 
to pass, that in a body made up of different commu- 
nities and different religions, there should be no civil 
commotions, though the people are so warlike, that 
to nominate and raise an army is the same." 

I am obliged to Mr. Astle for his ready permission 
to copy the two following letters, of which the pri- 
ginals are in his possession. Their contents shew that 
they were written about this time, and that Johnson 
was now engaged in preparing an historical account 
of the British Parliament. 
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" TO MR. CAVE. 
" SIR, [No date,] 

'^ I BELIEVE I am going to write a long letter, 
and have therefore taken a whole sheet of paper. 
The first thing to be written about is our histoncal 
design. 

" You mentioned the proposal of printing in lum- 
bers, as an alteration in the scheme, but I believe vou 
mistook, some way or other, my meaning ; J had no 
other view than that you might rather print too many 
of five sheets than of ^ve and thirty. 

^^ With regard to what I shall say on the manner of 
proceeding, I would have it understood as wholly in- 
different to me, and my opinion only, not my resolu- 
tion. Emptoris sit eUgere. 

** I think the insertion of the exact dates of the 
most important events in the margin, or of so many 
events as may enable the reader to regulate the order 
of fEicts with sufiicient exactness, the proper medium 
between a journal, which has regard only to time, and a 
history which ranges facts according to their depend- 
ence on each other, and postpones or anticipates ac- 
cording to the convenience of narration. I think 
the work ought to partake of the spirit of history, 
which is contrary to minute exactness, and of the re- 
gularity of a journal, which is inconsistent with spirit. 
For this reason, I neither admit niunbers or dates, 
nor reject them. 

^^ I am of your opinion with regard to placing most 
of the resolutions, &c. in the margin, and think we 
shall give the most complete account of parliamentary 
proceedings that can be contrived. The naked papers, 
without an historical treatise interwoven, reauire some 
other book to make them understood. I will date the 
succeeding facts with some exactness, but I think in 
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the margin. You told me on Saturday that I had 
received money on this work, and found set down 
131. 2s. 6d. reckoning the half guinea of last Saturday. 
As you hinted to me that you had many calls for 
money, I would not press you too hard, and therefore 
shall desire only, as I send it in, two guineas for a 
sheet of copy ; the rest you may pay me when it may 
be more convenient ; and even by tnis sheet payment 
I shall, for some time, be very expensive. 

^^ The Life of Savage I am ready to go upon ; and 
in Great Primer, and Pica notes, I reckon on sending 
in half a sheet a day; but the money for that shall 
likewise lye by in your hands till it is done. With the 
debates, shall not I have business enough ? if I had 
but good pens. ' 

'^ Towards Mr. Savage's Life what more have you 
got ? I would wil(ingly have his trial, &c. and know 
whether his defence be at Bristol, and would have his 
collection of poems, on account of the Prefece ; — " The 
Plain Dealer,"(a)-— all the magazines that have any 
thing of his or relating to him. 

^' I thought my letter would be long, but it is now 
ended ; and I am^ sir^ 

'^ Yours, &C. 

^^ Sam. Johnson." 

'^ The boy found me writing this almost in the dark, 
when I could not quite easily read yours. 

'^ I have read the Italian : — nothing in it is well. 

'^ I had no notion of having any thing for the in- 
scription. I hope you don't think I kept it to extort 
a price. I could think of nothing, till to-day. If you 
could spare me another guinea for the history, I 
should take it very kindly, to-night ; but if you do 

(a) "The Plain Deakr*' was published 1724, and contamed some 
aoooont of Savage. 
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not^ I sball not think it an injury*'" »■ I am almost . 
^weU again." ' 

^^ TO MR. CAVE. 
" SIR, 

^^ You did not tell me your determination about 
the Soldier sLetteri(a)which I am confident was never 
printed. I thfnk it will not do by itself, or in any other 
place, so well as the Mag. Extraordinary. If you will 
have it at all, I believe you do not think I set it high, 
and I will be glad if what you give, you ,will give 
quickly. 

^^You need not be in care about something to 
print, for I have got the State Trials, and shall ex- 
tract Layer, Atterbury, and Macclesfield from them, 
and shall bring them to you in a fortnight ; after which 
I will try to get the South Sea^ Report." [NodatCy 
nor signature.'] 

I would also ascribe to him an ^^ Essay on the De- 
scription of China, from the French of Du Halde."t 

His writings in the Gentleman's Magazine in 1743, 
are, the Preface,t the Parliamentary Debates,t '^ Con- 
siderations on the Dispute between Crousaz and War- 
burton, on Pope's Essay on Man ;"f in which, while 
lie defends Crousaz, he shews an admirable metaphy- 
seal acuteness and temperance in controversy; " Ad 
Lauram parituram Epigramma ;"*(6) and, ^^ A Latin 

(a) I have not discovered what this was. 

(&) Angliacas inter pulcherrima Laura puellas, 
Mox rtteripondus depositura grave^ 
AdsiJ, Laura, tibifacUis Lucina dolenti. 
Neve tibi noceat prisnituUse DecB. 

Mr. Hector was present when this Epigram was made m- 
prompiu. The first line was proposed by Dr. James, and Johnson 
was called upon by the company to fiodsh it, which he instantly did. 
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Tranalation of Pope's Verses on liis Grotio ^ aa 
he could employ his pen with equal success u^ 
small matter as a greats I suppose him to be thf 
thour of an advertisement for Osborne^ conoemiuj 
great Harleian Catalogue. 

The fiDlIowiiig degvnt Latin Ode, wbidi «p pc M cd in thi 
tleman^s Magazine for 1743, (toL xiiL p. 548,) nu^ salefy 
tribnted to Johnson. 

AD ORNATISSIMAM PUELLAM. 

Vanssbarti, sit studio modus, 

Fonnosii ^iigo ! sit ^ecolo qoies, 
Cmamque qimendi deoaris 

Ut fo r tui ti s YCHui coloribns 
Depicts Tulgo rmamagis placent. 
Nee invident horto nitenti 
IMvitias openisioTCs : 

Lenique fons com mmmnTe poldnior 
OUiqiuit ultro pnecqMtem fagaan 
inter rduetantes lapiDos, et 
Dactt aquas temere seqnentes : 

Utqne inter undas, inter etaibores. 
Jam Tcjre pnmo duloe stiepunt aves, 
Et arte nulla gratiores 

sine lege cantos : 





Nati^asic te gratia, ie nitor 
Simplez deoeint, te Veneres tose; 
Nudns Cupido su^icator 
Artifices nimis afyaratas. 

Eigo finentem to, male sednla, 
Ne saeva inuras semper aca oomam ; 
Nee qMisa odorato nitentes 
Pnhere dedeones capillqs; 
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But I should think myself much wanting^ both to 
my illustrious friend and my reade|;s^ did I not intro- 
duce here, with more than ordinary respect, an (ex- 
quisitely beautiful Ode, which has not been inserted 
in any of the collections of Johnson's poetry, written 
by him at a very early period, as Mr. Hector informs 
me, and insertea in the Gentleman's Magazine of this 
year. 

Friendship, an Ode.* 

Fr lENDSHiPy peculiar boon of hesav'n, 
The noble mind^s delight and pride, 

To men and angels only giv'n, 
To all tl^e lower world deny*d. 

While Love, unknown among the blest, 

Parent of thousand wild desires. 
The savage and the human breast 

Torments alike with ra^g fires ; 

With bright, but oft destructive, gleam, 

Alike o*er all his lightnings fly; 
Thy lambent glories only beam 

Around the fav*rites of the sky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys 

On fools and villains ne^er descend : 
In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, 

And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 



Quales nee olim vel Ptolemaeia 
Jactabat uxor, sidereo in choro 
Utcunque devotae refiilgent 
Verticis exuviffidecori; 

Nee diva mater, cum similem tuae 
Mentita formam, et pulchrior aspid, 
Permisit incomtas proteryis " 

Fusa comas agitare vends. 
VOL. 1. M 
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Directress of the brave and just, 
O guide us tfarou^ fife^s darksome way ! \ 

And let the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms only prey. 

Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow. 
When souls to blissful cHmes remove : 

What raisM our virtue here bdow, 
Shall aid our happiness above. 

Johnson had^now an opportunity of obliging liis 
schoolfellow Dr. James^ of whom ne once obseryed, 
^^ no man brings more mind to his profession." James 
published this year his ^' Medicinal Dictionary," in 
three volumes folio. Johnson, as I understood from 
him, had written, or assisted in writing, the proposals 
for this work ; and being very fond of the study of 
physick, in which James was his master, he furnished 
some of the articles. He, however, certainly wrote for 
it the^Dedication to Dr. Mead,t which is conceived 
with great address^^to conciliate the patronage of that 
very eminent man. (a) 

It has been circulated, I know not with what au- 

(a) *' TO DB. MEAD. 
" SIH, 

'' That the ' Medicinal Dictionary' is dedicated to you, is to 
be imputed onlv to your reputation for superior skill in those 
sdences which I have endeavoured to explain and facilitate: and 
you are, therefore, to consider this address, if it be agreeable to 
you, as one of the rewards of merit ; and if otherwise, as one of the 
inconveniendes of eminence. 

'' However you shall receive it, my design cannot be disappointed; 
because this publick appeal to your judgement will shew that I 
do not found my hopes of approbation upon the ignorance of my 
readers, and that I fear his censure least, whose knowledge is most 
extensive. I am, sir, 

'^ Your most obedient humble servant, 

"R.James." 
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thenticity^ that Jolinsoii considered Dr. Birch as a 
dull writer^ and said of him^ '^ Tom Birch is as brisk 
as a bee in conversation ; but no sooner does he take a 
pen in his hand^ than it becomes a torpedo to him^ 
and benumbs all his ^unilties." That the literature 
of this country is much indebted to Birch's activi^ 
and: diligence must certainly be acknowledged. We 
have seen that Johnson honoured him with a Greek 
Epigram ; and his correspondence with him, during 
many years^ proves that he had no mean opinion of 
him. 

'' TO DR. BIRCH. 

*' SIR, Thuisday, Sept. 29, I7'i3* 

*' I HOPE you will excuse me for troubling you on 
an occasion on which I know not whom else I can 
apply to ; I am at a loss for the Lives and Characters 
of Earl Stanhope^ the two Craggs, and the minister 
Sunderland; and beg that you will inform ^me] 
where I may find them, and send any pamphlets, &c. 
relating to them to Mr. Cave to be perused for a few 
days by^ sir, 

^^ Your most humble servant, 

'^ Sam. Johnson." 

His circumstances were at this time embarrassed ; 
yet his affection for his mother was so warm, and 
80 liberal, that he took upon himself a debt of hers, 
which, though small in itself, was then considerable 
to him. This appears from the following letter which 
he wrote to Mr. Levett, of Lichfield, the original of 
which lies now before me. 

^'To MR. levett; in lichfibld. 
" SIB, December 1, 1743. 

^^ I AM extremely sorry that we have encroached 
BO much upon your forbearance with respect to the in- 
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terest, which a great perplexity of afiairs hindered me 
from thinking of with that attention that I ou^ht^ and 
which I am not immediately able to remit to you^ but 
will pay it (I think twelre pounds^) in two months. 
I look upon this^ and on the future interest of that 
mortgage^ as my own debt ; and beg that you will he 
pleased to give me directions how to pay it^ and not 
mention it to my dear mother. If it be necessary to 
pay this in less time^ I believe I can do it; but I take 
two months for a certainty, and beg an answer whe- 
ther you can allow me so much time. I think myself 
very much obliged to your forbearance, and shall 
esteem it a great happiness to be able to serve you. I 
have great opportunities of dispersing any thing that 
you may think it proper to make publick. I will 
give a note for the money, payable at the time men- 
tioned, to any one here that you shall appoint. I am, 
sir, 

^' Your most obedient 

'^ And most humble servant, 

'^ Sam. Johnson." 



(( 



At Mr. Osborne's, bookseller, in Qray's Inn.* 



It does not appear that he wrote any thing in 1744 
for the Gentleman's Magazine, but the Preface.t His 
life of Barretier was now re-published in a pamphlet 
by itself. But he produced one work this year, fully 
sufficient to maintain the high reputation which he 
had acquired. This was " The Life of Richard 
Savage ;"* a man, of whom it is difficult to speak im- 
partially, without wondering that he was for some 
time the intimate companion of Johnson ; for his 
character (a) was marked by profligacy, insolence, and 



(a) As a specimen of his temper, I insert the following letter firom 
him to a noUe Lord, to- whom he was under great obl^atioDs, but 
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iDgnititiide : yet, as he undoubtedly had a warm and 
vigcMTOOSy though unr^;u]ated mind, had seen life 
in all its varieties, and been much in the company of 
the statesmen and wits of his time, he could commu- 
nicate to J<^mson an abundant supjdy of such mate- 
rials as his philos<^hical curiosity most eagerly de- 
sbfed ; and as Savage's misfortunes and misconduct 
had reduced him to the lowest state of wretchedness 
as a writer for bread, his risits to St. John's Gate na- 
torally brought Johnson and him together.* 

vho, on aooonnt of his bod conduct, was obli^^ed to discard him. 
Tho origmal was in the hands of the late Fiands Cockayne Cust^ 
£t^ one of his Majes^'s Counsel learned in the law : 

^^ Right HonottrdbkBnvT^ and BooBY^ 

** I Fi VD you want (as Mr. is pleased to hint,) to swear 

«way my life, that is, the life of your creditor, because he asks you 
for a ddbL — ^Tlie publidL shall soon be acouainted with this, to judge 
whether you are not fitter to be an Irish Evidence, than to be an 
Irish Peer.— .1 defy and despise you. 

"lam, 

^^ Yourdetennined adversary, 

" R. S.'* 

* Sir John Hawkins gives the world to understand, that John- 
son, '•^ being an admirer of g^ted manners, was captivated by the 
address and demeanour of Savage, who, as to his exterior, was to 
a remarkable degree accomplished.** — ^Hawkins*s life, p. 52. But 
Sir John*s notions of gentility must appear somewhat ludicrous, ftom 
his stat^lg thefollowmg drcumstance as presumptive evidence that 
Savage was a good sw<»dsman : ^' That he understood the exercise 
of a gentleman's weapon, may be inferred from the use made of it 
in that rash encounter which is related in his life.** The dexterity 
here alluded to was, that Savage, in a nocturnal fit of drunkenness, 
stabbed a man at a cofiee-house, and killed him : for which he was 
tried at the Old-Bailey, and found guilty of murder. 

Johnson, indeed, describes him as having ^^ a grave and manly 
deportment, a solemn dig^ty of mien ; but which, upon a nearer ac- 
quaintance, softened into an engaging easiness of manners." How 
hi^y Johnson admired him for that knowledge which he himself 
so much cultivated* and what kindness he entertained for lam^ ap- 
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It is melancholy to reflect^ that Johnson and Savage 
were sometimes m such extreme indigence,* that 
they cotdd not pay for a lodging ; so that they have 
wandered together whole nights in the streets. Yet 
in these almost incredible scenes of distress, we may 
suppose that Savage mentioned many of the anecdotes 
with which Johnson afterwards enriched the life of his 
unhappy companion, and those of other Poets. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one night in par- 
ticular, when Savage and he walked round St. James's- 
square for want of a lodging, they were not at all de- 
pressed by their situation ; but in high spirits and 
brimful of patriotism, traversed the square for several 
hours, inveighed against the n^inister, and ^^ resolved 
they would stand by their country ^^ 

I am afraid, however, that by associating with Sa- 
vage, who was habituated to the dissipation and li- 
centiousness of the town, Johnson, though his good 
principles remained steady, did not entirely preserve 
that conduct, for which, in days of greater simplicity, 
he was remarked by his friend Mr. Hector ; but was 
imperceptibly led into some indulgencies which occa- 
sioned much distress to his virtuous mind. 



pears from the following lines in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
April, 1738) which I am assured were written by Johnson : 

Ad RiCARDUM Savage. 
" Sumanl stydium generis cui pectorejcrvet 
colat humanum tejbveatque genus,*^ 

* '^ Soon af)«r Savage's Life was published, Mr. Harte, authouf 
of the Life of Ghistavus Adolphus, dined with Edward Cave, and 
occasionally praised it. Soon after, meeting him, Cave said, ' You 
made a man very happy t'other day.' — * How could that be?' sa3r8 
Harte ; ^ nobody was there but oiurselves.' Cave answered by re- 
minding him that a plate of victuals waS sent behind a screen, 
which was to Johnson, dressed so shabbily) that he did not choose to 
appear ; but on hearing the conversation, he was highly delighted 
with the encomiums on his book." 
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That Johnson was anxious that an authentick and 
favourable account of his extraordinary friend should 
first get possession of the publick attention^ is evi- 
dent from a letter which he wrote in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for August of the year preceding its pub- 
lication. 



<c 



MR. URBAN^ 



As your collections show how often you have 
owed the ornaments of your poetical pages to the cor- 
respondence of the unfortunate and ingenious Mr. Sa^ 
vage^ I doubt not but you have so much regard to his 
memory as to encourage any design that may have a 
tendency to the preservation of it from insults or ca- 
lumnies ; and therefore^ with some degree of assurance^ 
intreat you to inform the publick, that his life will 
speedily be published by a person who was favoured 
with his confidence, and received from himself an ac- 
count of most of the transactions which he proposes to 
mention, to the time of his retirement to Swansea in 
Wales. 

'^ From that period, to his death in the prison of 
Bristol, the account will be continued from materials 
still less liable to objection; hi^ own letters, and 
those of his friends, some of which will be inserted 
in the work, and abstracts of others subjoined in the 
margin. 

^' It may be reasonably imagined, that others may 
have the same design ; but as it is not credible that 
they can obtain the same materials, it must be expected 
they will supply from invention the want of intel- 
ligence ; and that under the title of ' The Life of 
Savage,' they will publish only a novel, filled with 
romantick adventures, and imaginary amours. You 
may therefore, perhaps, gratify the lovers of truth and 
wit, by giving me leave- to inform the<n in your Maga- 
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zine, that iny account will bC' published in 8vo. by 
Mr. Roberts, in Warwick-lane." 

[^No signature. "2 

In February, 174j4, it accordingly came forth from 
the shop of Roberts, between whom and Johnson I 
have not traced any connection, except the casual one 
of this publication. In Johnson's *^ Life of Savage," 
althougn it must be allowed that 'its moral is the re- 
verse of — ''Respicere exemplar vUa morumquejubebo," 
a very useful lesson is inculcated^ to guard men of 
warm passions from a too free indulgence <^ them ; 
and the various incidents are related in so dear and 
animated a manner, and illuminated throughout with 
so much philosophy, that it is one of themost interest* 
ing narratives in the English language. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds told me, that upon his return from Italy he 
met with it i^ Devonshire, knowing nothing of its 
authour, and began to read it while he was standing 
with his arm leaning against a chimney-piece« It 
seized his attention so strongly, that, not being aMe 
to lay down the book till he had finished it, when 
he attempted to move, he found his arm totally be- 
numbed. The rapidity with which this work was com- 
posed, is a wonderfrd circumstance. Johnson has been 
heard to «ay, ^' I wrote forty-eight of the printed oc- 
tavo pages of the Life of Savage at a sitting; but then 
I sat up all night." * 

He exhibits the genius of Savage to the best ad- 
vantage, in the specimens of his poetry which he has 
selected, some oi which are of uncommon merit. We> 
indeed, occasionally find such vigour and such point> 
as might make us suppose that the generous aid c^ 
Johnson had been imparted to his friend. Mr. Tho*- 
mas Warton made this remark to me ; and, in support 

'* Journal of a Tour to the Hebikbi, 3d edit. p. 3d. 
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of it, quoted from the poem entitled ^' The Bastard/' 
a line m which the £uiaed superiority of one '^stamped 
in Nature's mint with extasy," is contrasted with 
a regular lawful descendant of some great and ancient 
fiunily: 

^' No tenth transmitter of a fodish face.*' 

But the fact is, that this poem was published some 
years before Johnson and Savage were acquainted. 

It is remarkable, that in this biographical disquisi- 
tion there appears a very 6trong>symptom of Johnson's 
prejudice against players ; a prejudice which may be 
attributed to the following causes : first, the imperfec- 
tion of his organs, which were so defective that he 
was not susceptible of the fine impressions which the- 
atrical excellence produces upon the generality of 
mankind; secondly, the cold rejection of his tragedy; 
and, lastly, the briUiant success of Garrick, who had 
been his pupil, who had come to London at the same 
time with him, not in a much more prosperous state 
than himself, and whose talents he undoubtedly rated 
low, compared with his own. His being outstripped 
by his pupil in the race of immediate fame, as well as 
of fortime, probably made him feel some indignation, 
as thinking that whatever might be Garrick's merits 
in his art, the reward was too great when compared 
with what the most successful efforts of literary la- 
bour could attain. At all periods of his life Johnson 
used to talk contemptuously of players ; but in this 
work he speaks of tnem with peculiar acrimony; for 
which, perhaps, there was formerly too much reason 
from the licentious and dissolute manners of those en- 
gaged in that profession. It is but justice to add, 
fJiat in our own time such a change has taken place, 
that there is no longer room for such an unfavourable 
distinctiout 
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His sclioolfeUow and friend^ Dr. Taylor^ told me a 
pleasant anecdote of Johnson's triumphing orer his 
pupil^ David Garrick. When that great actor had 
played some little time at Goodman's-fields^ Jdinson 
ana Taylor wenl to see him perform^ and afterwards 
passed the evening at a tavern with him and old Gif- 
fard. Johnson^ who was ever depreciating stage- 
playerq^ after censuring some mistakes in emphasis^ 
which Garrick had committed in the course of ^at 
night's actings said, '^ the players, sir, have got a 
kind of rant, with which they run on, without any re- 
gard either to accent or emphasis." Both Garridt 
and Giffard were offended at this sarcasm, and en- 
deavoured to refute it ; upon which Johnson rejoiBed> 
*' Well now, I'll give you something to speak, with 
which you are little acquainted, and then we shall see 
how just my ohservation is. 'That shall be the crite- 
rion. ' Let me hear you repeat the ninth Command- 
ment, ' Thou shalt not bear ^se witness against thy 
neighbour.'" Both tried at it, said Dr. Taylor, and 
both mistook the emphasis, which should be upon not 
Bjidjalte xjoitness, Johnson put them right, and en- 
joyed his victory with great glee. 

His " Life of Savage" was no sooner published, 
than the following liberal praise was given to it, in 
*' The Champion," a periodical paper i ^^ This pam- 
phlet is, without flattery to its authbur, as just and 
well written a piece as of its kind I ever saw; 'so that 
at the same time that it highly deserves, it certainly 
stands very little in need of this recommendation. As to 
the history of the unfortunate person, whose memoirs 
compose tnis work, it is certainly penned with equal 
accuracy and spirit, of which I am so much the better 
judge, as I know many of the facts mentioned to be 
strictly true, and very fairly related. Besides, it is 
not only the story of Mr. Savage, but innumerable in- 
cidents relating to other persons, and other afiairsj 
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which renders this a very amusing, and^ witha]^ a 
very instructiye and valuable performance. The au- 
thour's observations are shorty significant^ and just^ 
as his narrative is remarkably smooth, aiui well dis- 
posed. His reflections open to all the recesses of the 
human heart ; and, in a word> a more just or plea- 
sant, a more engaging or a more improving treatise, 
on all the excellencies and defects of human nature, is 
scarce to be found in our own, or perhaps any other 
language." * 

Johnson's partiality for Savage made him entertain 
no doubt of his story, however extraordinary and im^ 
probable. It never occurred to him to question his 
being the son of the Countess of Macclesfield, of whose 
unrelenting barbarity he so loudly complained, and 
the particulars of which are related in so strong and 
affecting a manner in Johnson's Life of him. Johnson 
was certainly well warranted in publishing his narra- 
tive, however offensive it might be to tibe lady and 
her relations, because her alledged unnatural and 
cruel conduct to her son, and shameful avowal of guilt, 
were stated in a Life of Savage now lying before me, 
which came out so early as 17^7^ &nd no attempt had 
been made to confute it, or to punish the authour or 
printer as a libeller : but for the honour of human na- 
ture, we should be glad to find the shocking tale not 
true ; and from a respectable gentlemai^t connected 
with- the lady's family, I have received such information 
and remarks, as joined to my own inquiries, will, I 
think, render it at least somewhat doubtful, especially 

* This character of the life of Savage was not written by Field- 
ing, as has been supposed, but most probably by Ralph, who, as 
appears firom the minutes of thePartners of ' The Champion' in the 
possession of Mr. Reed of Staple Inn, succeeded Fielding in his 
share of the paper, before the date of that eulo^um. 

*t* The late Francis Ck)ckayne Cust, Esq. one of his Majesty's 
CounseL 
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when we consider that it must have originated flnmi 
the person himself who went by the name of Richard 
Savage. 

If the msasim^Jalsum in unoyjalsum in omnibus^ w^re 
to be received without qualification^ the credit of Sa- 
vage's narrative, as conveyed to us, wotdd be annihi- 
lated ; for it contains some assertions which, beyond a 
question, are not true. 

1. In order to induce a belief that the Earl Rivers, 
on account of a criminal connection with whom. Lady 
Macclesfield is said to have been divorced from her 
husband, by Act of Parliament,* had a peculiar anxie^ 
about the child which she bore to him, it is alledged, 
that his Lordship gave him his own name, and had it 
duly recorded in the register of St. Andrew's, Holborn. 
I have carefully inspected that register, but no suicfa 
entry is to be found. 

2. It is stated, that ^^Lady Macclesfield having lived 
for some time upon very uneasy terms with her hus- 
band, thought a publick confession of adultery the 
most obvious and expeditious method of obtaining her 
liberty ;" and Johnson, assuming this to be true, stig- 
matises her with indignation, as ^^ the wretch who had, 
without scruple, proclaimed herself an adultress." 
But I have perused the Journals of both houses oi 
Parliament at the period of her divorce, and there find 
it authentically ascertained, that so far ^om volunta- 
rily submitting to the ignominious charge of adultery, 
she made a strenuous defence by her Counsel ; the 
bill having been first moved the 15th of January, 
1697-8, in the house of Lords, and proceeded on, 
(with various applications for time to bring up wit- 
nesses at a distancie, &c.) at intervals, till the 3d oi 
March, when it passed. At was brought to the Com- 
mons, by a message from the Lords, the 5th ol 

• 1697. 
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March, proceeded on the 7th, 10th, 11th, 14th, and 
15th,on which day,after afiill examination of witnesses 
on both sides, ana hearing of Counsel, it was reported 
without amendments, passed, and carried to the Lords. 
That Lady Macclesfield was convicted of the crime of 
which she was accused, cannot be denied; but the 
question now is, whether the person calling himself 
Richard Savage was her son. 

It has been said, that when Earl Rivers was dying, 
and anxious to provide for all his natural children, he 
was informed by Lady Macclesfield that her son by 
liim was dead. Whether, then, shall we believe that 
this was a malignant lie, invented by a mother to pre- 
vent her own child from receiving the bounty of his 
^tiier, which was accordingly the consequence, if the 
person whose life Johnson wrote, was her son ; or shall 
we not rather believe, that the person who then as« 
sumed the name of Richard Savage was an impostor, 
being in reality the son of the shoemaker, under 
whose wife's care * Lady Macclesfield's child was 
placed ; that after the death of the real Richard Sa« 
vage, he attempted to personate him ; and that the 
firaud being known to Lady Macclesfield, he was there- 
fore repulsed by her with just resentment. 

There is a strong circumstance in support of the last 
supposition, though it has been mentioned as an ag- 
gravation of Lady Macclesfield's unnatural conduct ; 
and that is, her having prevented him from obtaining 
the benefit of a legacy left to him by Mrs. Lloyd, his 
godmother. For if there was such a legacy left, his 
not being able to obtain pajrment of it, must be im- 

• * ThiB is not correctly stated. The shoemaker under whose 
^tue Savage was placed, with a view to his becoming his appren- 
tioe, was not the husband of his nurse. —See Johnson's Life of 
^vage. 

Vol. 1. N 
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puted to his consciousness that he was not the real per-* 
son. The just inference should be^ that by the death 
of Lady Macclesfield's child before its godmother, the 
legacy became lapsed, and therefore that Johnson's 
Richard Savage was an impostor. 

If he had 'a title to the legacy, he could not have 
found any difficulty in recovering it ; for had the exe« 
cutors resisted his claim, the whole costs, as well as 
the legacy, must have been ^ paid by them, if he had 
been the child to whom it was given. 

The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, rude- 
ness, pride, meanness, and ferocity of his character^* 
concur in making it credible that he was fit to plan 
and carry on an ambitious and daring scheme of im- 
posture, similar instances of which have not been 
wanting in higher spheres, in the history of dififerent 
countries, and have had a considerable degree of 
success. 

- Yet, on the other hand, to the companion of John- 
son, (who, through whatever medium he was conveyed 
into this world, — ^be it ever so doubtful ^' To whom 
related, or by whom begot," was, unquestionably, a 
man of no common endowments,) we must allow the 
weight of general repute as to his Status or parentage, 
though illicit; and supposing him to be an impostor, 
it seems strange that Lord Tyrconnel, the nephew of 

* Johnson's companion appears to have persuaded that lofty- 
minded man, that he resembled him in having a noble pride ; for 
Johnson, after paintjng in strong colours the quarrel between Lord 
Tjrrconnel and Savage, asserts that ^' the spirit of Mr. Savage, in- 
d^, never suffered him to solicit a reconciliation : he returned 
reproach for reproach, and insult for insult*' But the respectable 
gentleman to whom I have alluded, has in his possession a letter 
from Savage, after Lord Tytcoimei had discarded him, addressed 
to the Reverend Mr. Gilbert, his Lordship's Chaplain, in which he 
requests him, in the humblest manner, to represent his case to the 
Viscount. 
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Lady Macclesfield^ should patronise him, and eTen 
admit him as a guest in his Bstmily.* Lastly, it must 
ever appear very suspicious, that three different ac- 
counts of the Life of Richard Savage, one published 
in '' The Plain Dealer," in 1724, another in 1727, 
and another by the powerful pen of Johnson, in 1744, 
and all of them while Lady Macclesfield was alive, 
should, notwithstanding the severe attacks upon her, 
have been suffered to pass without any publick and 
efiPectual contradiction. 

I have thus endeavoured to sum up the evidence 
upon the case, as iairly as I can ; and the result seems 
to be, that the world must vibrate in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to what was the truth. 

This digression, I trust, will not be censured, as it 
relates to a matter exceedingly curious, and very inti- 
mately connected with Johnscm, both as a man and an 
authour.t 

* Trusting to Savage^s infonnation, Johnson represents thif 
unhappy man*8 bding received as a companion by Lora Tyrconnd, 
and pensioned by his Lordship, as posteriour to Savage's convic- 
tion and pardon. But I am assured, that Savage had received the 
voluntary bounty of Lord TyroonneL, and had been dismissed by 
him long before the murder was committed, and that his Lordship 
was very instrumental in procuring Savage's pardon, by his inter- 
oesaon with the Queen, tmough I^y HertfonL If, merefore, he 
had been desirous of preventing the publication by Savage, he would 
have left him to his fate. Indeed I must observe, that although 
Johnson mentions that Lord Tjmnnnel's patronage of Savage was 
*' upon his promise to lay aside his des^ of exposing the crueltv 
of lus mother," the great biographer has forgotten that he himseu 
has mentioned, that Savage's story had been told several years 
before in ^' The Plain De^er ;" from which he quotes this strong 
sa^g of the generous Sir Richard Steele, that the ^' inhumanitv 
of his mother had given him a right to find everv good man his 
father." At the same time it must be acknowledged, that Lady 
Macclesfield and her relations might still wish that her story should 
not be brought into more conspicuous notice by the satiriod pen of 
Savage. 

t Miss Mason, after having forfeited the title of Lady Maodes- 
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He this year wrote the '^ Preface to the Harleiah 
Miscellany."* The selection of the pamphlets oi 
which it was composed was made by Mr. Oldys, a man 
of eager curiosity^ and inde&tigable diligence^ who 
first exerted that spirit of inquiry into the literature 
of the old English writers, by which the works of our 
great dramatic poet hare of late been so signally 
illustrated. 

In 1745 he published a pamphlet entitled, *' Mis- 
cellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth> 
with Remarks on Sir T. H/s (Sir Thomas Hanmer's) 
Edition of Shakspeare."* To which he affixed, pro* 
posals for a new edition of that poet. 

As we do not trace any thing else published by 
him during the course of this year, we may conjecture 
that he was occupied entirely with that work. But 
the little encouragement which was giyen by the 
publick to his anonymous proposals for the execution 
of a task which Warbiuton was known to have under- 
taken, probably damped his ardour. His pamphlet, 
however, was highly esteemed, and was fortunate 
enough to obtain the approbation even of the super- 
cilious Warburton himself, who, in the Prefiace to his 



fidd by divorce, was married to Colonel Brett, and, it is said, was 
well known in all the polite circles. Colley Gibber, I am informed, 
had so high an opinion of her taste and judgement as to genteel life 
and manners, that he submitted every scene of his ^^ Careless 
Husband" to Mrs. Brett's revisal and correction. Colonel Brett 
was reported to be free in. his gallantry with his Lady*& Maid. Mrs. 
Brett came into a room one day in her own house, and found the 
Colonel and her maid both fast asleep in two chairs. She tied a 
white handkerchief round her husband's neck, which was a suf- 
ficient proof that she had discovered his intrigue ; but she never at 
any time took notice of it to him. This incident, as I am told, 
gave occasion to the well-wrought scene of Sir Charles and Lady 
Easy and Edging. 

For a further illustration of this subject, see European Magazinq, 
voL xxi. page 38. 
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Shakspeare published two years afterwards^ thus 
mentioDed it : '^ As to all those thiogs which have 
been published under the titles of Essays, Remarket 
Observations, &c. on Shakspeare^ if you except some 
Critical Notes on Macbeth^ given as a specimen of a 
projected edition^ snd written^ as appears^ by a man 
of parts and genius^ the rest are absolutely below a 
senous notice." 

Of this flattering distinction shewn to him by 
Warburton, a very grateful remembrance was ever 
entertained by Johnson^ who said^ " He praised me 
at a time when praise was of value to me." 

In 1746 it is probable that he was still employed 

upon his Shakspeare^ which perhaps he laid aside for 

a time^ upon account of the nigh expectations which 

were formed of Warburton's edition of that great 

poet. It is somewhat curious> that his literary career 

appears to have been almost totally suspended in the 

years 1745 and 1746, those years which were marked 

by a civil war in Great Britain, when a rash attempt 

was made to restore the House of Stuart to the throne. 

That he had a tenderness for that unfortunate House, 

is well known ; and some may fancifully imagine, that 

a sympathetick anxiety impeded the exertion of his 

intellectual powers : but I am inclined to think, that 

he was, during this time, sketching the outlines of 

his great philological work. 

None of his letters during those years are extant, 
so far as I can discover. This is much to be regretted. 
It might afford some entertainment to see how he then 
expressed himself to his private friends concerning 
State affairs. Dr. Adams informs me, that '^ at this 
time a favourite object which he had in contempla- 
tion was 'The Life of Alfred;' in which, from the 
warmth with which he spoke about it, he would, I 
believe, had he been master of his own will, have en- 
gaged himself, rather than on any other subject." 

N 3 
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In 1747 it is supposed that the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for May was enriched by him with five short 
poetical pieces^ distinguished by three asterisks. The 
first is a translation, or rather a paraphrase, of a 
Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer. Whether 
the Latin was his, or not, I have never heard, though 
I should think it probably was, if it be certain that 
he wrote the Englishj; as to which my only cause of 
doubt is, that his slighting character of Hanmer as 
an editor, in his ^^ Observations on Macbeth," is very 
different from that in the Epitaph. It may be said, 
that there is the same contrariety between the cha- 
'racter in the Observations, and Uiat in his own Pre- 
face to Shakspeare ; but a considerable time elapsed 
between the one publication and the other, whereas 
the Observations and the Epitaph came close together. 
The others are, ** To Miss v . , on her giving the 
Authour a gold and silk net-work Purse of her own 
weaving ;" ** Stella in Mourning ;" '* The Winter's 
Walk ;" " An Ode ;" and, « To Lyce, an elderly 
Lady." I am not positive that all these were his 
productions; but as '' The Winter's' Walk," has 
never been controverted to be his, and all of them 
have the same mark, it is reasonable to conclude that 
they are all written by the same hand. Yet to the 
Ode, in which we find a passage very characteristick 
of him, being a learned description of the gout, 

^^ Unhappy, whom to beds of pain 
Arthritick tymmy consigns ;*' 

there is the following note : *' The authour being ill 
of the gout :" but Johnson was not attacked with that 
distemper till a very late period of his life. May not 
this, however, be a poetical fiction ? Why may not a 
poet suppose himself to have the gout, as well as 
suppose himself to be in love, of winch we have in* 
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numerable instances^ and which has been admirably 
ridiculed by Johnson in his " Life of Cowley ?" I 
hare also some difficulty to believe that he could 
produce such a group of conceits as appear in the 
verses to Lyce^ in which he claims for this ancient 
personage as good a right to be assimilated to 
heaven, as nymphs whom other poets have flattered ; 
he therefore ironically ascribes to her the attributes of 
the sky, in such stanzas as this : 

'< Her teeth the night with darkness diesy 
She's starred with pimples o'er; 
Her tongue like nimble lightning plies, 
And can with thunder roar." 

But as at a very advanced age he could condescend to 
trifle in namby-pamby rhymes^ to please Mrs. Thrale 
and her daughter^ he may have^ in his earlier years, 
composed such a piece as this. 

It is remarkable, that in this first edition of '^ The 
Winter's Walk," the concluding line is much more 
Johnsonian than it was afterwards printed; for in 
subsequent editions, after praying Stella to ^' snatch 
him to her arms," he says, 

'^ And shield me from the ills of life^" 

Whereas in the first edition it is 

'' And hide me itsm the sight of life." 

A borrow at life in general is more consonant with 
Johnson's habitual gloomy cast of thought. 

I have heard him repeat with great energy the 
following verses, which appeared in the* Gentleman's 
Magazine for April this year ; but I have no autho- 
rity to say they were his own. Indeed one of the 
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best criticks of our age suggests to ine> that ** the 
word indifferently being used in the sense of mthout 
concern, and being also very unpoetical^ renders it 
improbable that they should have been his compoei* 
tion." 

" On Lord IiOVAt's ExeeuHon. 

^' PityM by gentle minds Kilmarkock died ; 
The brave^ Balmebino, were on thy side ; 
Radcliffe, unhappy in his crimes of youth. 
Steady in what he still mistook for truth, 
Beheld his death so decently unmoved. 
The soft lamented, and the brave approvM. 
But Lovat's fate indifierently we view, 
True to no Kingy to no religion true : 
'So fair forgets Che ruin he has done ; 
No child laments the tyrant of his son; 
No tory pities, thinking what he was ; , 
No whig compassions,ybr ?ie left the cause; 
The brave regret not, for he was not brave? 
The honest moum not, knowing him a knave !** * 

This year his old pupil and firiend, David Garrick, 
having become joint patentee and' manager of Drury- 

* These verses are somewhat too severe on the extraordinary 
person who is the chief figure in them ; for he was undoubtedly 
brave. His pleasantry during his solemn tiM (in which, by the 
way, I have heard Mr. David Hume observe, that we have one of 
the very few speeches of Mr. Murray, now Earl of Mansfield, au« 
thentically given) was very remarkable. When asked if he had 
any questions to put to Sir Everard Fawkener, who was one of the 
strongest witnesses against him, he answered ^' I only wish him 
joy of his young wife.*' And after sentence of death, in the hor- 
rible terms in such cases of treason, was pronounced upon him, 
and he was retfting from the bar» he said, ^' Fare you well, my 
Liords, we shall not all meet again in one place.'' He behaved 
with perfect composure at his execution, ana called out '^ Dtdce 
ft' decorum est pro patrid mori,^^ 
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laoe theatre^ Johnson honoured his opening of it with • 
a Prologue,* which for just and manly dramatick 
criticism on the whole range of the English stage^ as 
well as for poetical excellence^ (a) is unrivalled. Like 
the celebrated Epilogue to the " Distressed Mother," ; 
it was, during the season, often called for by the 
audience. The most striking and brilliant passages 
of it have been so often repeated, and are so well re- 
collected by all the lovers of the drama, and of 
poetry, that it would be superfluous to point them 
out. — In the Gentleman's Magazine for December 
this year, he inserted an '^ Ode on Winter," which 
is, I think, an admirable specimen of his genius for. 
lyrick poetry. 

But the year 1747 is distinguished as the epochy 
when Johnson's arduous and important work, his 
Dictionary of the English Language, was an- 
nounced to the world, by the- publication of its Plan 
or Prospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had been the 
olnect of his contemplation, I do not know. I once 
asKed him by what means he had attained to that 
astonishing knowledge of our language, by which he 
was enabled to realize a design of such extent and 
accumulated difficulty. He told me, that " it was 
not the Effect of particular study ; but that it had 



(a) My Mend Mr. Courtenay, whose eulogy on Johnson's Latin 
Poetry has heen inserted in this Work, is no less happy in praising 
his English Poetry : 

But hark, he sings ! the strain even Pope admires ; 

Indignant virtue her own bard inspires. 

Sublime as Juvenal he pours his lays, 

And with the Roman shares congenial praise: — 

In slowing numbers now he fires the age, 

And Shakipeve's sua relumsi the clouded st^gc. 
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grown up in his mind insensibly." I hare been in- 
formed by Mr. James Dodsley, that several years 
before this period^ when Johnson was one day sitting 
in his brother Robert's shop^ he heard his brother 
suggest to him^ that a Dictionary of the English 
Language would be a work that would be well re- 
ceived by the publick ; that Johnson seemed at first 
to cateh at the proposition^ but^ after a pause^ sald^ 
in his abrupt decisive manner^ " I believe I shall 
not undertake it." That he, however, had bestowed 
much thought upon the subject, before he published 
his '^ Plan," is evident from the enlarged, clear, and 
accurate views which it exhibits; and we find him 
mentioning in that tract, that many of the writers 
whose testimonies were to be produced'as authorities, 
were selected by Pope ; which proves that he had been 
furnished, probably by Mr. Robert Dodsley, with 
whatever hints that elnincnt poet had contributed 
towards a great literary project, that had been 
the subject of important consideration in a former 
reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with Johnson, single 
and unaided, for the execution of a work, which in 
other countries has not been eflected but by the co- 
operating exertions of many, were Mr. Robert Dods- 
ley, Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the two 
Messieurs Longman, and the two Messieurs Knapton. 
The price stipulated was fifteen hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. 

The "Plan" was addressed* to Philip Dormer^ 
Earl of Chesterfield, then one of his Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State ; a nobleman who was very 
ambitious of literary distinction, and who, upon being 
informed of the design, had expressed himself in 
terms very favourable to its success. There is, per- 
haps, in every thing of any consequence, a secret 
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history which it would be amusing to know, could we 
have it authentically communicated. Johnson told 
me,* '^ Sir, the way in which the plan of my Dic- 
tionary came to be inscribed to Lord Chesterfield, 
was this : I had neglected to write it by the time 
app<Mnted. Dodsley suggested a desire to have it 
addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I laid hold of this 
as a pretext for delay, that it might be better done, 
and let Dodsley have his desire. I said to my friend. 
Dr. Bathurst, * Now if any good comes of my ad- 
dressing to Lord Chesterfield, it will be ascribed to 
deep policy, when, in fact, it was only a casual excuse 
fw laiziness.' " 

It is worthy of observation, that the ^^ Plan *' has 
not only the substantial merit of comprehension, per- 
spicuity, and precision, but that the language of it is 
unexceptionably excellent; it being altogether free 
fr(Hn. that inflation of style, and those uncommon but 
apt and energetick words, which in some of his writings 
iiave been censured, with more petulance than justice ; 
and never was there a more dignified strain of com- 
pliment than that in which he courts the attention of 
one, who, he had been persuaded to believe, would be 
a respectable patron. 

'* With regard to questions of purity or propriety, 
(says he) I was once in doubt whether I should not 
attribute to myself too much in attempting to decide 
them, and whether my province was to extend beyond 
the proposition of the question, and the display of the 
suflrages on each side ; but I have been since deter- 
mined by your Lordship's opinion, to interpose my 
own judgement, and shall therefore endeavour to sup- 
port what appears to me most consonant to grammar 
and reason. Ausonius thought that modesty.forbade 



* September 22, 1777, going from Ashbourne in Derbyshire, 
to see Islam. 
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him to plead inability -for a task to which Caesar had 
judged him equal : 

Cur me posse negem, posse quod illepufat f 

Aud I may hope^ my Lord^ that since you^ whose 
authority m our language is so generaUy acknow- 
ledged^ have commissioned me to declare my own 
opinion^ I shall be considered as exercising a kind 
of vicarious jurisdiction ; and that the power which 
might have been denied to my own claim^ will be 
readily allowed me as the delegate of your Lordship." 

This passage proves^ that Johnson's addressing his 
^' Plan " to Lord Chesterfield was not merely in con- 
sequence of the result of a report by means of Dodsley, 
that the Earl favoured the design ; but that there had 
been a particular communication with his Lordship 
concerning it. Dr. Taylor told me^ that Johnson 
sent his " Plan " to him in manuscript^ for his per- 
usal ; and that when it was lying upon his table^ Mr. 
William Whitehead happened to pay him a visits and 
being shewn it^ was highly pleased with such parts of 
it as he had time to read^ and begged to take it home 
with him^ which he was allowed to do ; that from 
him it got into the hands of a noble Lord^ who carried 
it to Lord Chesterfield. When Taylor observed that 
this might be an advantage^ Johnson replied, '' No, 
sir, it would have come out with more bloom, if it 
had not been seen before by any body." 

The opinion conceived of it by another noble 
authour, appears from the following extract of a letter 
from the Earl of Orrery to Dr. Birch ; 

'< Caled<m, Dec. 30, 1747- 

'^ I have just now seen the specimen of Mr. 

Johnson's Dictionary, addressed to Lord Chesterfield. 

I am much pleased with the plan, and I think the 

specimen is one of the best that I have ever read. 
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Mo9t specimens disgust, rather than prejudice us in 
Eavour of the work to follow ; hut the language of 
Mr. Johnson's is good, and the arguments are pro^ 
perly and modestly expressed. However, some ex- 
pressions may be cavilled at, hut they are. trifles. I'll 
mention one : the barren laurel. The laurel is not 
barren, in any sense whatever; it bears fruits and 
flowers. Scd Jub sunt nugie, and J have great ex* 
pectations from the performance."* 

That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of 
the undertaking, he acknowledges ; and shews him- 
self perfectly sensible of it in the conclusion of his 
" Plan ;" but he had a noble consciousness of his own 
abilities, which enabled him to g^ on with undaunted 
^lirit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his Dic- 
tionary, when the following dialogue ensued. — 
" Adams. This is a great work, sir. How are you to 
get all the etymologies ? Johnson. Why, sir, here is a 
sbelf with Junius, and Skinner, and others; and there 
is a Welch gentleman who has published a collection of . 
H^elch proverbs, who will help me with the Welch. 
Adams. But, sir, how can you do this in three years ? 
Johnson. Sir, I haire no doubt that I can do it in 
three years. Adams. But the French Academy, which 
Consists of forty members, took forty years to connpile 
their Dictionary. Johnson. Sir, thus it is. This 
is. the proportion. Let me see: forty times forty is . 
^teen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is 
the proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman." 
With so much ease and pleasantry could he talk of 
that prodigious labour wnich he had undertaken to 
execute. 

The publick has had, from another pen,^ a long 

1 Biich MSS. Brit Mus. 4303. 

2 See Sir John Hawkins's Life of Johnson. 
VOL. I. o 
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detail of what had been done in tliis country by prior 
Lexicographers : and no doubt Johnson was wise^ to 
avail himself of them^ so far as they went: but the. 
learned^ yet judicious* research of et3rmology, the 
various^ yet accurate display of definition^ and the 
rich cdlection of authorities^ were reserved for the 
superior mind of our great philologist. For the me- 
chanical part he employed^ as he told me^ six ama^ 
nuenses ; and let it be remembered by the natives of 
North-Britain^ to whom he is supposed to have been 
so hostile^ that five of them were of that country. 
There were two Messieurs Macbean; Mr, Shiels^ 
who, we shall hereafter see, partly wrote the Lives of 
the Poets to whifch the name of Cibber is afiixed;> 
Mr. Stewart, son of Mr. George Stewart, bookseller 
at Edinburgh ; and a Mr. Maitland. The sixth of 
these humble assistants was Mr. Peyton, who, I be- 
lieve, taught French, and published some elementary 
tracts. 

To all these painful labourers Johnson shewed a 
never-ceasing kindness, so far as they stood in* need 
of it The elder Mr. Macbean had afterwards the 
honour of being Librarian to Archibald, Duke of 
Argyle, for many years, but was left without a shilling. 
Johnson wrote for him a PrefEice to, '^ A System of 
Ancient Geography;" and by the favour of Lwd 
Thurlow, gqt him admitted a poor brother of the 
Charterhouse. For Shiels, who died of a consump* 
tion, he had much tenderness; and it has been 
thought that some choice sentences in the Lives of 
the Poets were supplied by him. Peyton, when re- 
duced to penury, had ft*equent aid from the bounty 
of Johnson, who at last was at the expense of burpng 
him and his wife. 

While the Dictionary was going forward, Johnson 

1 See vol. iii. under April 10, 17 6. 
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iived part of the time in Holborn^ part in Gough- 
square^ Fleet-street ; and he had an upper room fitted 
up like a counting-house for the purpose^ in which he 
gave to the copyists their several tasks. The words^ 
partly taken from other dictionaries^ and partly sup- 
plied by himself, having been first written down with 
spaces left between them, he delivered in writing 
their etymologies, definitions, and various significa- 
tions. The authorities were copied from the books 
themselves, in which he had marked the passages 
with a black-lead pencil, the traces of which could 
easily be effaced. I have seen several of them, in 
vrhicn that trouble had not been taken ; so that they 
were just as when used by the copyists. It is re- 
jtnarkable, that he was so attentive in the choice of 
the passages in which words were authorised, that 
one may read page after page of his Dictionary with 
improvement and pleasure ; and it should not pass 
unobserved, that he has quoted no authour whose 
writings had a tendency to hurt sound religion and 
mordlity. 

The necessary expense of preparing a work of such 
magnitude for the press, must nave been a consider- 
able deduction from the price stipulated to be paid 
for the copyright. I understand that nothing was 
allowed by the booksellers on that account; and I 
remember his telling me, that a large portion of it 
having, by mistake, been written upon both sides of 
the paper, so as to be jmconvenient for the compositor, 
it cost nim twenty poimds to have it transcribed upon 
one side only. 

He is now to be considered as '^ tugging at his 
oar," as engaged in a steady continued course of occu- 
pation, sufficient to employ all his time for some years ; 
and which was the best preventive of that constitu- 
tional melancholy which was ever lurking about him, 
ready to trouble his quiet. . But his enlarged and 

■0 
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lively mind could not be satisfied without more di- 
versity of employment^ and the pleasure of animated 
relaxation. He therefore not only exerted his talents 
in occasional composition^ very different from Lexico- 
graphy, but formed a club in Ivy-lane, Patemostei'- 
row, with a view to enjoy literary discussion, and 
amuse his evening hours. The members associated 
with him in this little society were, his beloved friend 
Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. Hawkesworth, afterwards 
well known by his writings, Mr. John Hawkins, an 
attorney,* and a few others of different professions. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for May of this year 
he wrote a *' Life of Roscommon,"* with Notes; 
which he afterwards much improved, (indenting the 
notes into text,) and inserted amongst his Lives of 
the English Poets. 

Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his Preceptor, 
one of the most valuable books for the improvement of 
young minds that has appeared in any language ; and 
to this meritorious work Johnson furnished ^' The 
Preface,"* containing a general sketch of the book, 
with a short and perspicuous recommendation of each 
article ; as also, *' The Vision of Theodore, the Her- 
mit, found in his Cell,"* a most beautiful allegory oi 
human life, under the figure of ascending the moun« 
tain of Existence. The Bishop of Drwnore heard Dr. 
Johnson say, that he thought this was the best thing 
he ever wrote. 

In January, 174j9^ he published ** The Vanity of 

1 He was afterwards for several years Chairman of the Middle>- 
sex Justices, and upon occasion of presenting an address to the 
King, accepted the usual offer of knighthood. He is authour of 
^* A History of Musick,*' in five volumes in quarto. By assiduous 
attendance upon Johnson in his last illness, he obtained the office 
of one of his executors ; in consequence of whidi, the bookseller^ 
pf London employed him to publish an edition of Pr« «rohi^(in | 
WiJtJSfit apd^to v)rite hi« life. 
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Human Wishes^ being the Tenth Satire of Juvenal 
imitated."* He^ I believe^ composed it the preceding 
year.^ Mrs. Johnson^ for the sane of coumtry air^ had 
lodgings at Hampstead^ to which he resorted oocasion- 
ally^ and there tne greatest part^ if not the whole^ of 
this Imitation was written. The fervid rapidity with 
which it was produced^ is scarcely credible. I have 
heard him say^ that he composed seventy lines of it in 
one day^ without putting one of them upon paper till 
they were finished. I remember when I once regretted 
to nim that he had not given us more of Juvenal's 
Satires^ he said^ he probably should give more> for he 
had them all in his head ; by which I understood^ that 
he had the originals and correspondent allusions float- 
ing in his mind^ which he could^ when he pleased^ em- 
body and render permanent without much labour. 
Some of them^ however, he observed, were too gross for 
Imitation. 

The profits of a single poem, however excellent, ap- 
pear to have been very small in the laat reign, com- 
pared with what a publication of the same size has 
since been known to yield. I have mentioned, upon 
Johnson's own authority, that for his London he had 
only ten guineas ; and now, after his £une was esta^ 
blished, he got for his '* Vanity of Human Wishes " 
but five guineas more, as is proved by an authentick 
document in my possession.^ 

1 Sir John Hawkins, widi solemn inaccuracy, represents this 
poem as a consequence of the indifierent reception of his tragedy. 
But the &ct is, that the poem was published on the 9th of Ja- 
nuary, and ^e tragedy was not acted till the 6th of die February 
following. 

2 '^ Nov. 25, 1748, 1 recdved of Mr. Bodsley fifteen guineas, 
for which I assign to him the right of copy of an Imitation of the 
Tenth Satire of Juvenal, written by me; reserving to myself the 
right of printing one edition. Sam. Johnson.'^ 

^' London, 29 June, 178G. A true oopy> from the original m 
Dr. Ji^mson's hand-writing. tf as. Doi^si.£Y." 

o3 
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It will be observed, that he reserves to himself the 
right of printing one edition of this satire, which 
was his practice upon occasion of the sale of all his 
writings ; it being his fixed intention to . publish at 
some period, for his own profit, a complete collection of 
his works. 

His ^' Vanity of Human Wishes " has less of comr 
mon life, but more of a philosophick dignity than his 
^* London." More readers, therefore, wiU be delighted 
with the pointed spirit of '^ London," than with 
the profound reflection of ^' The Vanity of Human 
Wishes." Garrick, for instance, observed in his 
sprightly manner, with more vivacity than regard to 
just discrimination, as is usual witn wits, " When 
Johnson lived much with the Herveys, and saw a good 
deal of what was passing in life, he wrote his 'London,? 
which i^ lively aiid easy : when he became more re- 
tired, he gave us his ' Vanity of Human Wishes,' 
which is as hard as Greek. Had he gone on to imi- 
tate another satire, it would have been as hard as 
Hebrew."' 

But '^ The Vanity of Human Wishes" is, in the 
opinion of the best judges, as high an efibrt of ethick 
poetry as any language can shew. The instances of 
variety of disappointment are chosen so judiciously, 
and painted so strongly, that, the moment they are 
read, they bring conviction to every thinking mind. 
That of the scholar must have depressed the too san- 
guine expectations of many an ambitious student.^ 

1 Fcom fAr, I^angtoDf 

2 In this poem one of the instances mentioned of unfortuzmte 
learned men is Lydiat ; 

'^ Hear Lydiat*s life, and Galileo^s end.*' 

The history of Lydiat being little known, the following account of 
him may be acceptable to many of my readers. It appeared as a 
note in the -Supplement to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1748, in 
which some passages extracted from Johnson's poem were inserted, 
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That of the warrior, Charles of Sweden, is, I think, 
as highly finished a picture as can possibly be con- 
ceived. 

Were all the other excellencies of this poem anni- 
hilated, it must ever have our grateful reverence from 
its noble conclusion ; in which we are consoled with 
the assurance that happiness may be attained, if we 

apply our hearts" to piety : 

^' Where then shall hope and fear their objects find ? 
Shall dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fiite ? 
6hall no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 
14 o cries attempt the mercy of the skies^ 
Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain, 
Which Heaven may hear, nor deem Religion vain. 
6till raise for good the supplicating voice. 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 
Safe in His hand, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 



and it should have been added in the subsequent editions^— '^ A 
very learned divine and mathematician, fellow of New College^ 
Oxon, and Rector of Okerton, near Banbury. He wrote, among 
many others, a Latin treatise ^ De natura cceliy 4fc.' in which he 
iattaoced the sentiments of Scaliger and Aristotle, not bearing to 
hear it urged, that some things are true in jphUosqphy^ and false in 
divinity. He made above 600 Sermons on the hannony of the 
Evangelists. Being unsuccessful in publishing his works, he lay 
in the prison of Boourdo at Oxford, and in the King^s Bendi, tiU 
Bishop Usher, Dr. iiaud. Sir William Boswell, and Dr. link, 
released him bypayins his debts. He petitioned King Charles I. 
to be sent into Ethiopia, &c. to procure MSS. Hating spoken in 
fiivour of monarchy and bishops, he was plimdered by the parlia^ 
ment forces, and twice carried away prisoner from his rectory ; and 
afterwards had not a shirt to shifihim in three months, witnout he 
borrowed it, and died very poor in 1G4C.*' 
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Implore liis aid, in his decisions rest^ 

Secure, whatever he gives, he gives the best : 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resign^ ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, soverdgh o^er transmuted ill ; 

For faith, which panting for a happier seat. 

Counts death kind Nature's signal for retreat ; 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain. 

These goods he grants, who grants the power to gain ; 

With these celestial wisdom calms the mind. 

And makes the happiness she does not find.' 



w 



Gartick being now vested with theatrical power by- 
being manager of Drury-lahe theatre^ he kindly and 
generously made use of it to bring out Johnson's 
tragedy^ which had been long kept back for want oi 
encouragement. But in this benevolent purpose he 
met with no small difiiculty from the temper of John- 
son^ which could not brook that a drama which he 
had formed with much study^ and had been obliged 
to keep more than the nine years of Horace^ should 
be revised and altered at the pleasure of an actor^ 
Yet Grarrick knew well^ that without some altera^ 
tions it would not be fit for the stage. A violent 
dispute having ensued between them^ Garrick applied 
to the Reverend Dr. Taylor to interpose. Jonnson 
was at first very obstinate. ^* Sir, (said he) the 
fellow wants me to make Mahomet run mad, that he 
may have an opportunity of tossing his hands and 
kicking his heels." * He was, however, at last, with 

1 Mahomet was in fiict played by Mr. Bany, and Demetrius 
by Mr. Gairick : but probably at this time the parts were not yet 
cast 
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difficulty^ prevailed on to comply with Garrick's 
wishes^ so as to allow of some changes ; b)it still there 
were not enough. 

Dr. Adams was present the first night of the re- 
presentation of Irene^ and gave me the following 
account : *' Before the curtain drew up, there were 
catcalls whistling, which alarmed Johnson's friends. 
The Prologue, which was written by himself in a 
manly strain, soothed the audience,* and the play 
went off tolerably, till it came to the conclusion^ 
when Mrs. Pritchard, the heroine of the piece, was to 
be strangled upon the stage, and was to speak two 
lines with the bow-string round her nedk. The 
audience cried out ' Murder! Murder!' She several 
times attempted to speak ; but in vain. At last she 
was obliged to go off the stage alive." This passage 
was afterwards struck out, and she was carried off to 
be put to death behind the scenes, as the play now has 
it. The Epilogue, as Johnson informed me, was 
written by Sir William Yonge. I know not how 

1 The expression used by Dr. Adams was ^^ soothed.** I 
should rather think die audience was awed by the extraordinary 
sj^t and dignity of the following lines : 

Be this at least his praise, be this his pride. 
To force applause no modem arts are tried : 
Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 
He bids no trumpet queU the fatal sound ; 
3houId welcome sleep relieve the weary wit, 
He rolls no thunders o*er the drowsy pit; 
No spares to captivate the judgment spreads. 
Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. 
Unmov*d, mough witlings sneer and rivals rail. 
Studious to please, yet not asham'd to fail. 
He scorns the meek address, the suppliant strain, 
With merit needless, and without it vain : 
In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares to trust ; 
Ye fops be sUent, and ye wits be just !*' 
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his play came to be thus graced by the pen of a per- 
son then so eminent in the pditical world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such performers 
as Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and 
every advantage of dress and decoration, the tragedy 
of Irene did not please the publick. Mr. Oarrick's 
zeal carried it through for nine nights, so that the 
authour had his three nights' profits; and from a 
receipt signed by him, now in the hands of Mr. James 
Dodsley, it appears that his friend, Mr. Robert 
Dodsley, gave hmi one hundred pounds for the copy, 
with his usual reservation of the right of one edition. 

Irene, considered as a poem, is entitled to the 
praise of superiour excellence. Analysed into parts, it 
will furnish a rich store of noble sentiments, fine 
imagerv, and beautiful language; but it is deficient 
in pathos, in that delicate power of touching the 
human feelings, which is the principal end of the 
drama.* Indeed Garrick has complained to me, that 
Johnson not only had not the faculty of pro4ucing the 
impressions of tragedy, but that he had not the sen- 
sibility to perceive them. His great Mend Mr. 
Walmsley's prediction, that he would ^^ turn out a 
fine tragedy writer," was, therefore, ill-founded. 
Johnson was wise enoilgh to be convinced that he had 
not the talents necessary to write successfully for the 
stage, and never made another attempt in that species 
of composition. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of his 
tragedy, he replied, '^ Like the Monument ;" meaning 
that he continued firm and unmoved as that column. 

1 Aaron Hill (VoL II. p. 355,) in a letter to Mr. Mallet, gives 
the following account of Irene after having seen it : '' I was at 
the anomalous Mr. Johnson's benefit, and found the play his 
proper representative ; strong sense ungraced by sweetness or de» 
coram.'* 
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And let it be ronembered^ as an admonitioii to the 
genus irriiahUe of dramatidc writers^ that this great 
man^ instead ai peevishly comphuning of the bad taste 
of the town, solnnitted to its decision without a 
murmiur. He had, indeed, upon all occasions, a great 
deference for the general opinion : '^ A man (said he) 
who writes a book, thinks himself wiser or wittier than 
the rest ai mankind ; he supposes that he can instruct 
or amuse them, and the puluick to whom he appeab, 
must, after all, be the juages of his pretensions. 

On occasion of this play being brought upon the 
stage, Johnson had a fancy that as a dramatick 
authour his dress should be more gay than what he 
jH-dinarily wore; he therefore appeso^ behind the 
scenes, and even in one of the side boxes, in a scarlet 
waistcoat,, with rich gold lace, and a gold-laced hat. 
He humorously observed to Mr. Langton, '^ that 
when in that dress he could not treat people with the 
same ease as when in his usual plain clothes." Dress 
indeed, we must allow, has more effect even upon 
strong minds than one should suppose, without havmg 
liad the experience of it. His necessary attendance 
while his play was in rehearsal, and during its per- 
formance, brought him acquainted with many of the 
performers of both sexes, which produced a more fa- 
vourable opinion of their profession than he had harshly 
expressed in his Life of Savage. With some of them 
he kept up an acquaintance as long as he and they 
lived, and was ever ready to- shew them acts of kind- 
ness. He for a considerable time used to frequent the 
Green-Room, and seemed to take delight in dissi- 
pating his gloom, by mixing in the sprightly chit-chat 
of the motley circle then to be found there. Mr. 
David Hume related to me from Mr. Garrick, that 
Johnson at last denied himself this amusement, from 
considerations of rigid virtue ; saying, ^' I'll come no 
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more behind your scenes^ David ; for the silk stock- 
ings and white bosoms of your actresses excite my 
amorous propensities." 

In 1750^ he came forth in tlie character for which 
he was eminently qualified^ a majestick teacher of 
moral and religious wisdom. The vehicle which he 
chose was that of a periodical paper^ which he knew 
had been^ upon former occasions^ employed with great 
success. The Tatler^ Spectator^ and Guardian^ were 
the last of the kind pubhshed in England, whidi had 
stood the test of a long trial ; and such an interval 
had now elapsed since fiieir publication, as made him 
justly think that, to many of his readers, this fc»in of 
instruction would, in some degree, have the advantage 
of novelty. A few days before .the first of his Essays 
came out, there started .another competitor for fune . 
in the same form, under the title of -'^ The Tatler 
Revived," which I believe was '* bom but to die." 
Johnsonwas, I think, not very happy in the choice of 
his title, — " The Rambler ;" which certainly is not 
suited to a series of grave and moral discourses; 
which the Italians have literally, but ludicrously, 
translated by // Vagabondo; and which has been 
lately assumed as the denomination of a vehicle of 
licentious tales, " The Rambler's Magazine." He 
gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the following account of 
its getting this name : " What must be done, sir, mil 
be done. When I was to begin publishing that paper, 
I was at a loss how to name it. I sat down at night 
upon my bedside,* and resolved that I would not go to 
sleep till I had fixed its title. The Rambler seemed ' 
the best that occurred, and I took it."* 

1 I have heard Dr. Warton mention, that he was at Mr. 
B4>hert Dodsley's with the late Mr. Moore, and several of his 
friends, considering what should be the name of the periodical 
paper which Moore had undertaken. Garrick proposed the Sallady 
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With what deYOut and consdeiitious sentiments 
this paper was nndertaken, is eridenced by the fol- 
lowing prayer, which he composed and offered up on 
the occasion : *^ Ahnighty God, the giver of all good 
things, without whose help all labour is ineffectual, 
and without whose grace aU wisdom is fidly : grant, 
I beseech Thee, that in this undertaking thy Holy 
Spirit may not be withheld from me, but that I may 
promote diy glory, and the salvation of myself ana 
others : grant this, O Lord, for the sake of thy son, 
Jssus Christ. Amen." * 
. The first paper of the Rambler was published on 
Tuesday the 20th of March, 1749-50 ; and its authour 
was enabled to continue it, without interruption, every 
Tuesday and Saturday, till Saturday the 17th of 
March, 1752, on which day it closed. This is a strong 
confirmation of the truth of a remark of his, which I 
bave had occasion to quote elsewhere,* that " a man 
may write at any time, if he will set himself doggedly 
to it ;'' fi)r, notwithstanding his constitutional indo- 
lence, his depression of spirits, and his labour in 
carrying on his Dictionary, he answered the stated 
calls of the press twice a week from the stores of his 
mind, during all that time ; having received no as- 
fflstance, except four billets in No. 10, by Miss Mulso, 
now Mrs. Chapone; No. SO, by Mrs. Catharine 
Xidbot;~No^ 97> by Mr. Samuel Richardson, whoin 



which, by a curious coinddenoe, was afterwards applied to himself 
byOddonith: 

^' Our Oanick*s a sallad, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree !** 

At last, the company having separated, without any thine of which 
they approved having been offbred, Dodaley himsdf uought of 
TheWortd. 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 9. 

2 Journal of a Tout to the HdMdes, 3d. edit. p. 28. 

VOL. I. P 
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he describes in an introductory note as '^ An autbour 
who has enlarged the knowledge of buman nature^ 
and taught the^ pasisions to move at the command of 
virtue;" and Numbers 44 and 100, by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter. 

Posterity will be astonished when they are told, 
upon the authority of Johnson himself, that many of 
these discourses, which we should suppose had been 
laboured with all the slow attention of literary leisure^ 
were written in haste as the moment pressed, without 
even being read over by him before they were printed. 
It can be accounted for (mly in tiiis way; that by 
reading and meditation, and a very close inspection of 
life, he had accumulated a great fund of misoellaoeous 
knowledge, which, by a peculiar promptitude of mind^ 
was ever ready at his call, and which he had constantly 
accustomed himself to clothe in the most apt, and 
energetick expression. Sir Joshua Re3rnolas once 
asked him by what means he had attained his extra- 
ordinary accuracy and flow of language. He told him, 
that he had early laid it down as a fixed rule to do his 
best on every occasion, and in every company : to im- 
part whatever he knew in the most forcible language 
he could jput it in ; and that by constant practice, and 
never suffering any careless expressions to escape him, 
or attempting to deliver his thoughts without ar- 
ranging them in the clearest manner, it became habi^ 
tual to him. 

Yet he was not altogether unprepared as a periodi- 
cal writer ; for I have in my possession a small duo- 
decimo volume, in which he has written, in the form 
of Mr. Locke's Common-Place Book, a variety of hints 
for essays on different subjects. He has marked upon 
the first blank leaf of it, " To the 128th page, col- 
lections for the Rambler;" and in another place, 
'' In fifty-two there were seventeen provided j in 97 — 
21 ; in 190— .25." At a subsequent period (probai)Iy 
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iifter the work was finished) he added^ ^^ In all, taken 
4j^ proyided materiab, 30." 

Sir John Hawkins^ who is unlucky upon all occa- 
sions^ tells us^ that '^ this method of acoumulatinff 
intelligence had lieen practised by Mr. Addison^ and 
is humorously described in one of the Spectators, 
wherein he feigns to have dropped his paper of no- 
ianda, consisting of a diyerting medley of broken sen- 
tences and loose hints, which he tells us he had col- 
lected, and meant to make use of. Much of tiie same 
kind is Johnson's Adversaria." ^ But the truth is, 
that there is no resemblance at all between them. 
Addison*s note wad a fiction, in which unconnected 
fragments of his lucubrations were purposely jumbled 
together, in as odd a manner as he could, in order to 
produce a laughable effect. Whereas Johnson's ab- 
Iffeviations are all distinct, and applicable to each 
subject of which the head is mentioned. 
. For instance, there is the following specimen : 
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Youth* 8 Entry i Sfc. 



'.. ^ Baxter's account <»f things in which he had 
changed his mind as he grew up. Voluminous.— -No 
wonder. — If efvery man was to teD, or mark, on how 
many subjects he has changed, it would make vols, 
but the changes not always observed by man's self.—* 
From pleasure to bus. \h\mness\ to quiet; from 
thoughtfidness to reflect, to piety ; from dissipation 
to domestic, by impercept. gradat. but the change is 
certain. Dial nonprogredi, progress, esse conspicimus. 
liook back, consider what was Uiought at some dist. 
period. 

'^ Hope predom, in youth. Mind not iioiUingly in" 
dulges unpleasing thoughts. The world lies ^ enar 

] mwktfi8>j4fB<ifJqluu(m,p,26a. . 
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meSed before him^ as a distant proe^)ect son-gilt;'— • 
inequalities only found by coming to it. Lcve is to 
be all joy-— children exceUent — Fame to be o(mstant>*- 
caresses of the great— ^pplau$es of the learned-— 
smiles of beauty. 

" Fear of disgrace^^Bashfidness — ^Finds things 
of less importance. Miscarriages forgot like e^Ecel- 
lencies; — rH remembered^ of no import. Danger of 
sinking into negligence of reputation ; — lest the fear 
of dii^raoe destroy activity. 

'' Confidence in himself. Long tract of life b^nv 
him.-— No thought of sickness. — Embarrassment of 
affinirs. — Distraction of fiamily* Publick calamities^-— 
No sense of the prevalence or bad habits. Negligent 
of time— ready to undertake— careless to pursue-— 
all changed by time. 

'^ Confident of others — ^unsuqiecting as unexpe- 
rienced— ^imagining himself secure against neglect^ 
never imagines they will venture to treat him ilL 
Ready to trust ; expecting to be trusted. Convinced 
by time of the selfishness^ die meanness^ the cowardice^ 
the treachery of men. 

*^ Youth ambitious^ as thinking honours easy to be 
had. 

" Different kinds of praise pursued at different 
periods. Of the gay in youm. — dang, hurt^ &c. 
despised. 

" Of the &ncy in manhood. Ambit.— «tock»— 
bargains. — Of the wise and sober in old age — serious- 
ness — ^formality — ^maxims^ but general— only of the 
rich, otherwise age is happy — but at last every thing 
referred to riches — ^no having fame, honour, influence, 
without subjection to caprice. 

" Horace. 

1 This most beautiful image of the enchanting ddusion of 
youthful [ffospect has not been used in any of Jc^nson^s essays. 
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." Hard it would be if men entered life with the 
same views with which they leave it^ or left as they 
enter it. — No hope — ^no undertaking — ^no regard to 
benevolence — ^no fear of disgrace^ &c. 

''Youth to be taught the piety of age — age to 
retain the honour of youth." 

This^ it will be observed^ is the sketch of Number 
196 of the Rambler. I shall gratify my readers with 
another specimen : 
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Confederacies difficult f tuAy. 



' *' Seldom in war a match for single persons— nor 
in peace ; therefore kings make themselves absolute. 
Confederacies in leammg— every great work the 
work of one. Bruy, Scholars' friendship' like ladies. 
Scribebamus^ &c. Mart. The apple of discord — ^the 
kmrel of discord — ^the poverty of criticism. Swift's 
opinion of the power of six geniuses united. That 
union scarce possible. His Temarks just; — ^man a 
^ial^ not steady nature. Drawn to man by words, 
repelled by passions. Orb drawn by attraction^ rep. 
trepeZ/edj by centrifugal. 

' '' Common danger unites by crushing other passions 
•—but they return. Equality ninders compliance. Su- 
periority produces insolence and envy. Too much re^- 
•gard in each to private interest ;— too little. 

'* The mischiefs of private and exclusive societies.— 
The fitness of social attraction diffused through the 
whole. The mischiefs of too partial love of our 
country. Contraction of moral duties. — 0< ^tXoi ou 

''Every' man moves upon his own centre^ and 
therefore repels others from too near a contact^ though 
he may comply with some general laws. 
. " Of confe^racy with superiours every one knows 

m 
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the inconvenience. With equals^ no^ authority ;— 
every man his own opinion — ^his own interest. 

^* Man and wife hai^y united ;-— scarce ever with- 
out children. Computation^ if two to one against 
two> how many against five? If confederacies were 
easy — useless; many oppresses many.-^f possiMe 
only to some^ dangerous. Principum anUdtias." 

Here we see the embryo of Number 45 of the Ad- 
venturer ; and it is a confirmation of what I shall pre- 
sently have occasion to mention^ that the papers in 
that, collection marked T. were written by Johnson. 

. This scanty preparation of materials will uot, how- 
ever, much cuminish our wonder, at the extraordinaiy 
fertility of his mind ; for the proportion which the^ 
bear to the number of essays wnidi he wrote^ is very 
small ; and it is remarkaUe^ that those for which he 
had made no preparation^ are as rich and as higfal^ 
finished^ as those for which the hints were lying by 
him. It is also to be observed^ that the papers 
formed from his hints are worked up with sucli 
strength and elegance^ that we almost lose sight of 
the hmts^ which become like '^ drops in the bucket." 
Indeed^ in several instances^ he has made a very slen- 
der use of them, so that many of them remam still 
unapplied.' 

1 Sir John Hawkins has selected from this lil^ ooUection of 
materials, what he ealls die ^ Rudiments of two of the papers of 
the Ramhler.'* But he has not been able to read- the manuscript 
distinctly. Thus he writes, p. 266, <^ Sailor's fiite any mansion ;** 
whereas the original is '' Sailor's life my aversbn." He has also 
transcribed the unappropriated hints on WrUertfor hready in 
which he decyphers these notable passages, one in Latin, ./Si^ici nom 
faim^t instead of famA nan Jmnti; Johnson having in his mind 
what Thuanus says of the learned Gennan antiquary and Hnguist,^ 
Xylander, who, he tells us, lived in such poverty, that he was 
supposed fami non Jhnus scrihere ; and another in French, De^ 
gentt de fate et affarnH ff argent^ instead of "DegjouU dc fame (an 
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As the RamMer was entirely the work of (me mao^ 
there was, "of course, such a uniformity in its textiu'e, 
as yery much to exclude the charm of variety; and . 
the grave and often solemn cast of thinking, which 
distinguished it from other periodical papers, made it, 
for some time, not generally liked. So slowly did this 
excellent work, of which twelve editions have now is- 
sued from the press, gain upon the world at large, that 
even in the closing number the authour says, " I have 
never been much a favourite of the publidc." 

Yet, very soon after its commencement, there were 
who felt and acknowledged its uncommon excellence. 
Verses in its praise appeared in the newspapers; and * 
the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine mentions, in 
October, his having received several letters to the 
same purpose from the learned. *^ The Student, or 
Oxfora and Cambridge Miscellany," in Which Mr. 
Bonnell Thornton and Mr. Colman were the principal 
writers, describes it as ^^ a work that exceeds any thmg 
of the kind ever published in this kingdom, some of 
the Spectators excepted, — ^if indeed they may be ex- 
cepted." And/afterwards, " May the publick favours 
crown his merits, and may not the English, under the 
auspicious reign of George the Second, neglect a 
inan, who, had he lived in the first century, would 
have been one of the greatest favourites of Augustus." 
This flattery of the monarch had no effect. It is too 
well known, that the second George never was an ' 
Augustus to learning or genius. 

. Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, a little 
pleasing circumstance relative to this work. Mrs. 
Johnson, in whose judgement and taste he had great 
confidence, said to him, after a few numbers of the 

old word for renommt) et affamS i^ argent. The inanu8crq>t 
bdng written in an exceedingly small hand, is indeed very hard to 
Mad ; but it would have been better to have left blanks than to 
write nonsense. ' ^^ 

. W 
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Rambler had come out^ '^ I thought very well of you 
before ; but I did not imagine you could have written: 
any thing equal to this." Distant praise^ from what-'^ 
ever quarter, is not so delightful as that of a wife 
whom a man loves and esteems. Her approbation 
may be said to ''come home to his bosom f" and 
being so near, its effect is most senuble and per«t 
manent. 

Mr. James Elphinston, who has since pul^shed 
various works, and who was ever esteemed by Johnson 
as a worthy man, happened to be in Scotland while 
the Rambler was coming out in single papers at Lon-* 
don. With a laudable zeal at once for the improve* 
ment of his countrymen, and the reputation of his 
friend, he suggested and took the charge of an editioQ 
of those £ssays at Edinburgh, which followed pro* 
gressively the London publication.^ 

The following letter written at this time, thoogii 
not dated, will shew how much pleased Johnson was 
with this publication, and what Idndness and regard 
he had for Mr. Elphinston. 

'' TO MR. JAMES ELPHINSTON. 

'^ DEAR SIB, [No date,} 

'' I CANNOT but confess the feilures of my corre* 
8pondence,.but hope the same regard which you ex- 
press for me on every other occasion, will inclme you 
to forgive me. I am often, very often, ill ; and, wnen 

1 It was executed in the printing-office of Sands, Murray, and 
Codbran, with uncommon elegance, upon writing paper, of a duo* 
dedmo size, and with the greatest correctness : and Mr. Elphinstim 
enriched it with translations of the mottos. When completed, it 
made eight handsome volumes. It is, unquestionably, the most 
accurate and beautiful edition of this work ; and there being but a 
small impression, itis now become scarce, aiidseUs at « very hi^ 
piice. 
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I am well^ am obliged to work : and^ indeed^ have . 
never much used myself to punctuality. You are, 
however, not to make unkind inferences, when I for- 
'bear to reply to your kindness ; for be assured, I ne- 
ver receive a Jettef from you without great pleasure, 
and a very warm sense of your generosity and friend- 
ship, which I heartily blame myself for not cultivating 
with more care. In this, as in many other cases, I 
go wrong/ in opposition to conviction ; for I think 
scarce any temporal good equally to be desired with 
the regard and familiarity of worthy men. I hope we 
ahaU. be some time nearer to each other, and have a 
more ready way of pouring out our hearts. 

*^ I am glad that you still find encouragement to 
proceed in your pubbcation, and shall beg the fistvour 
of six more volumes to add to my former six, when 
you can, with any convenience, send them me. Please 
to present a set, in my name, to Mr. Ruddiman,' of 
whom, I hear, that his learning is not his highest excels 
lence. I have transcribed the mottos, and returned 
them, I hope not too late, of which I think many very 
happily performed. Mr. Cave has put the last in the 
magazme, in which I think he did welL I beg of 
you to write soon> and to write often, and to write 
long letters, which I hope in time to repay you ; but 
you must be a patient creditor. I have, however, this 
of gratitude, that I think of you with regard, when 
I do not, perhaps, give the proofs which I ought, of 
being, sir, 

" Your niost obliged and 

'' Most humble servant, 

^^ Sam. Johnson." 

1 Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, the learned grammarian of Soothmd, 

WeD. known for his various excellent works, and for his accurate 

editiona of-acveral authoun. He was also a man of amost worthy 

^^▼ate diaracter. His zeal for the Royal House of Stiuurt did not 

tender him less estimable in Dr. JohnsoQ's eye. _ 

- m 
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This year be wrote to the same gentleman another 
letter upon a mournful occasion. 

" TO MR. JAMES ELPHINSTON. ' 
<' DEAR SIR, *'*' September 25, 17501. 

" You have, as I find by every kind of evidence, 
lost an excellent mother ; and I nope you will not 
think me incapable of partaking of your grief. I have 
a mother, now ,eighty-two years of age, whom, there- 
fore^ I must soon lose, tmless it please God that she 
should rather mourn for me. I read the letters in 
which you relate your mother's death to Mrs. Stra- 
lian, and think I do myself honour, when I tell you 
that I read them with tears ; but tears are neither to 
you nor to me of any further use, when once the tri- 
bute of nature has been paid. The business of life 
summons us away from useless grief, and calls us to 
the exercise of those virtues of which we are lamenting 
our deprivation. The greatest benefit which one friend 
can confer upon another, is to guard, and excite, and 
elevate, his virtues. This your mother will still per- 
form, if you diligently preserve the memory of her 
life, and of her death : a life, so far as I can learn, 
useful, wise, and innocent; and a death resigned, 
peaceftil, and holy. I cannot forbear to mention, that 
neither reason nor revelation denies you to hope, that 
you may increase her happiness by obeying her pre- 
cepts ; and that she may, m her present state, look 
with pleasure upon every act of virtue to which her 
instructions or example have contributed. Whether* 
this be more than a pleasing dream, or a just opinion 
of separate spirits, is, indeed, of no great importance 

1 Mr. James Elphinston, after an active life spent in the OMise 
jpf religion, learning, and virtue, died on the 8th dT October, 180% 
in the 88th year of hifi age» 
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to us, when we consider ourselves as acting under the 
eye of God : yet, surely, there is something pleasing 
in the belief, that our separation from those whom we 
love is merely corporeal ; and it may be a great in- 
citement to virtuous friendship, if it can be made pro- 
bable, that that union that nas received the divine 
approbation shall continue to eternity. 

'' There is one expedient by which you may, in 
some degree, continue her presence. If you write 
down minutely what you remember of her from your 
earliest years, you will read it with great pleasure, 
and receive from it many hints of soothing recollection, 
when time shall remove her yet fiarther from you, and 
TOur grief shall be matured to veneration. To this, 
however painful for the present, I cannot but advise 
you, as. to a source of comfort and satisfaction in the 
time to come ; for all comfort and all satisfaction is 
sincerdly wished you by, dear sir, 

'* Your most obliged, most obedient, 

^* And most humble servant, 

*' Sam. Johnson." 

The Rambler has increased in fame as in age. Soon 
after its first folio edition was concluded, it was pub- 
Kshed in six duodecimo' volumes; and its authour 
lived to see ten numerous editions of it in London, 
beside those of Ireland and Scotland. 

I profess myself to have ever entertained a profound 
veneration for the astonishing force and vivacity of 
mind which the Rambler exhibits. That Johnson had 
penetration enough to see, and seeing would not dis- 
guise the general misery of man in this state of beinff, 
may have given rise to the superficial notion of his 
being too stem a philosopher. But men of reflection 
will be sensible that he has given a true representa^ 
lion of human existence, and that he has, at the same 
time, with a generous benevolence, displayed every 
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consolation which our state affords us ; not only those 
arising from the hopes of futurity^ but such as may be 
attained in the immediate progress through life. He 
has not depressed the soul to despondency and indif- 
ference. He has ereiy where inculcated study^- la- 
bour^ and exertion. Nay> he has shewn^ in a very 
odious lights a man whose practice is to go about dark- 
ening the views of others^ by perpetual complaints 
of evil^.and awakening those considerations of danger 
and distress^ which are^ for the most part^ lulled 
into a quiet oblivion. This he has done very strongly 
in his character of Suspirius^^ from which Gdd- 
smith took that of Croaker, in his comedy of " The 
Good-natured Man," as Johnson told me he ac- 
knowledged to him, and which is, indeed, very ob- 
vious. 

To point out the numerous subjects whidi the Ram- 
bler treats, with a dignity and perspiciuty which are 
there united in a manner which we shall m vain look 
for any where else, would take up too large a portion 
of my book, and would, I trust, be supeAuous, cop- 
sidering how universally those volumes are now dis- 
seminated. Even the most condensed and brillittnt 
sentences which they contain, and which have very 
properly been selected under the name of '^ Beau- 
ties,"^ are of considerable bulk. But I may shortly 
observe, that the Rambler furnishes such an assem- 
blage of discourses on practical religion and m(»ral 
duty, of critical investigations, and allegorical and ori- 



1 No. 66. 

3 Dr. Johnson was gratified by seeing this sdecddn, and wrote 
to Mr. Kearsley, bookseller in Fleet-street, the following note : 

^' Mr. Johnson sends compliments to Mr. Kearsley, and begs the 
favour of seeing him as soon as he can. Mr. Keusley is deared 
to bring with hun the last edition of what he has honoured with the 
name of Beauties. 

"Jtfay 20, 1782." 
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ental tales^ that no mind can be thought very deficient 
that has. by constant study and meditation^ assimi- 
lated to itself all that may be found there. No. 7 9 writ- 
ten in Passion-week ofi abstraction and self-examina- 
tion^ and No. 110^ on penitence and the placability of 
the Diyine Nature^ cannot be too often read. No. 54, 
on the effect which the death of a firiend should have 
upon us^ though rather too dispiriting^ may be occa- 
sionally very medicinal to the mind. Every one must 
suppose the writer to have been deeply impressed by 
Et real scene; but he told me that was npt the case; 
•rhich shews how well his fancy could conduct him to 
blie *^ house of mourning." Some ofthese more solemn 
papers^ I doubt not^ particularly attracted the notice 
lif jDr. Young, the authour of " The Night Thoughts/' 
af whom my estimation is such, as to reckon his ap- 
nlaase an honour even to Johnson. I have seen vo- 
nunes of Dr. Young's copy of the Rambler, in which 
be has marked the passages whicK he thought parti- 
cularly excellent, by folding down a comer of the 
page ; and such as he rated in a super-eminent de- 
cree are marked by double folds. I am sorry that 
some of the volumes are lost. Johnson was pleased 
when told of the minute attention with which loung 
liad signified his approbation of his Essays. 

I will venture to say, that in no writings whatever 
can be found more bark and steel Jor the mind, if I maj 
use the expression; more that can brace and invi- 
gorate every manly and noble sentiment. No. 32, on 
patience, even under extreme misery, is wonderf^illy 
lofty, and as much above the rant of stoicism, as the 
Son of Revelation is brighter than the twilight of 
Pagan philosophy. I never read the following sen- 
tence without feeling my frame thrill : " I think there 
18 some reason for questioning whether the body and 
mind are not so proportioned, that the one can bear 
all which can be inflicted on the other; whether virtue 

VOL. I. X Q 
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cannot stand its ground as long as life^ and whether 
a soul well principled will not be sooner separated than 
subdued." 

Though instruction be the predominant purpose of 
the Rambler^ yet it is enlivened with a considerable 
portion of amusement. Nothing can be more erro- 
neous than the notion which some persons have enter- 
tained^ that Johnson was then a retired authour, 
ignorant of the world ; and^ of c(msequence^ that he 
wrote only from his imagination^ when he described 
characters and manners. He said to me^ that before 
he wrote that work^ he had been ** running about the 
world/' as he expressed it^ more than almost any 
body; and I have heard him relate^, with much satis- 
faction^ that sereral of the characters in the Rambler 
were drawn so naturally^ that when it first circulated 
in numbers^ a dub in one of the towns in Essex ima- 
gined themselyes to be severally exhibited in it^ and 
were much incensed against a person who^ they suih 
pected^ had thus made them objects of publick notice; 
nor were they quieted till autnentick assurance was 
given them^ that the Rambler was written by p. per- 
son who hafl never heard of any one of them. I^me 
of the characters are believed to have been actually 
drawn from the life, particularly that of Prospero from 
Garrick, who never entirely forgave its pointed satire. 
For instances of fertility of ^cy, and accurate de- 
scription of real life, I appeal to No. 19> a nian who 
wanders from one profession to another, with most 
plausible reasons for every change : No. S4, female 
fastidiousness and timorous refinement: No. 82, a 
virtuoso who has collected curiosities : No. 88, petty 
modes of entertaining a company, and conciliating 
kindness: No. 182, fortune-hunting: No. 194 — 195, 
a tutor's account of the follies of his pupil : No. 197 
--I98, le^icy-himting : He has given a specimen or 
Ui nice observation of the mere external appearances. 
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"of life> in the following passage in No. 179> against* 
affectation^ that frequent and most disgusting quality : 
*' He that stands to contemplate the crowds that nil 
the streets of a populous city^ will see many passen- 

gers, whose air and motions it will he difficult to be^ 
old without contempt and laughter; but if he exa^ 
mine what are the appearances that thus powerfully 
excite his risibility^ he will find among them neither 
-poverty nor disease^ nor' any involuntary or painful 
defect. The disposition to derision ana insult^ is 
awakened by the softness of foppery^ the swell of in- 
^Bolence, the liveliness of levity^ or the solemnity of 
-grandeur; by the sprightly trip^ f^e stately staJk, 
the formal struts and the lofty mien; by gestures 
intended to catch the eye^ and by looks elaborately 
-formed as evidences of importance." 

Every page of the Rambler shews a mind teeming 
with classical allusion and poetical imagery: illus* 
•trations from other writers are^ upon all occasions^ so 
Teady^ and mingle so easily in his periods^ that the 
whole appears of one uniform vivid texture. 

The style of this work has been censured by some 
shallow criticks as involved and turgid^ and abounding 
with antiquated and hard words. ^ ill-founded is the 
first part of this objection^ that I will challenge all 
who may honour this book with a perusal^ to point 
out any English writer whose language conveys his 
meaning with equal force and perspicuity. It must, 
indeed, be allowed, that the structure of his sentences 
is expanded^ and often has somewhat of the inversion 
of Latin ; and that he delighted to express familiar 
thou^ts in philosophical language ; bemg in this the 
reverse of Socrates, who, it is said, reduced philosophy 
to the simplicity of common life. But let us attend 
to what he himself says in his concluding paper: 
'^ When common words were less pleasing to the 
ear, or less distinct in thieir signification! I have fiuni'^ 
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liarised the terms of philosophy^ by applying them to 
popular ideas." ' And^ as to the second part of this 
objection^ upon a late careful revision of the work^ I 
can with confidence say^ that it is amazing how few 
of those words^ for which it has been unjustly diarac- 
.terised^ are actually to be found in it ; I am sure, not 
the proportion of on^ to each paper. This idle charge 
has been echoed from one babbler to another, who 
have confounded Johnson's Essays with Johnson's Dic- 
tionary ; and because he thought it right in a Lexicon 
of our language to collect many words which had fallen. 
into disuse, but were supported by great authorities, it 
has been imagined that all of these hare been inter- 
woven into his own compositions. That some of them 
have been adopted by him unnecessarily, may, perhaps, 
be allowed ; but in general they are evidently an ad" 
vantage, for without them his stately ideas would be 
confined and^cramped. ^' He that thinks with more 
extent than another, will want words of larger mean- 
ing."* He once told me, that he had formed his style 
upon that of Sir William Temple, and* upon. Cham- 
bers's Proposal for his Dictionary. He certainly was 
mistaken ; or if he imagined at first that he was imi^ 
tating Temple, he was very unsuccessful; for nothing 
can be more unlike than the simplicity oi Temple, 
and the richness of Johnson. Their styles dififer as 
plain cloth and brocade. Temple, indeed, seems 
equally erroneous in supposing that he himself had 
formed his style upon Sandys's View of the State of 
Religion in tne Western Parts of the World. 

The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly, much formed 
upon that of the great writers in the last century. 
Hooker, BacoUj. Sanderson, Hakewill, and others; 

1 Yet his tftyle did not escape the harmless abatis of {feasant 
humour; for the ingenious Bonnell Thornton published a mock 
Rambler in the Drury-lane JoumaL 

2 Idler, No. 70. 
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ie " Giants," as they were well characterised by 
REAT PERSONAGE, whose authority, were I to name 
t, would stamp a reverence on the opinion. 
Ve may, with the utmost propriety, apply to his 
ned style that passage of Horace, a part or which 
ha^ taken as the motto to his Dictionary: 

*^ Cum tdbulU anitnutn centoHs tumet honetH; 
AudeUt qtuBcumque parUm tpkndorU habelmnt 
JSt sine pondere erufity et honore indignaferentury 
Verba movere loco^ quamvis invito recedant^ 
Et versentur adhue intra penetraHa Vettes* 
Obscurata diupopuU) bonus eruet^ aique 
Proferet in lucem specbsa xH)cdbula rerum^ 
Qme priscis memorata Catonibus atgue Cethegisy 
ifunc situs informis prenwt et 4eserta vetustas : 
Adsciscet nova^ qua: genitorproduxerit usus : 
Vehemens, et liquidus^ puroque simiUimus amni^ 
Fundet opes Latiumque beabit divite Hngud.** ^ 

To so great a master of thinking, to one of such vast 
i various knowledge as Johnson, might have been 
>wed a liberal indidgence of that licence which Ho- 
e claims in another place : 

u ■ Si forte neeesse est 

Indiciis monstrare receniibus abdita rerumy 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudUa Cethegis 
Contingety ddbiturque Rcentiasumptapudenier: 
Et novajictaque nuper hdbebunt verba Jldem^ si 
Grace fonte cadanty parce detorta» Quid autem 
decUio Plautoque dabit RomanuSy ademptum 
VirgUio Varioquef Ego cufyOoquirere pauca 
Sipossumy invideor; cum lingua Catoniset Enni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverity et nffQa rerum 



1 Horat. Epist. lib. U. Epist. 8. 

q 3 
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Nomina proMerit^ LicuU^ semperque Ucebit 
Signatumprcesente noid producere ttomen.- ' ^ 

Yet Johnson assured me, that he had not taken 
upon him to add more than four or ^ve words to the 
English language^ of his own formation; and he was 
Tery much offended at the general licence by no means 
^^ modestly taken" in his-time^ not only to coin new 
words^ but to use many words in senses quite different 
from their established meanings and those frequently 
very fantastical. 

Sir Thomas Brown^ whose Life Johnson wrote^ was 
remarkably fond of Anglo-Latin diction ; and to his 
example we are to ascribe Johnson's sometimes in- 
dulging himself in this kind of phraseology.* Johnson's 
comprehension of mind was the mould for his lan- 
guage. Had his conceptions been narrower^ his ex- 
pression would have been easier. His sentences hare 
a dignified march; and^ it is certain^ that his exam- 

Ele has given a general elevation to the language of 
is country, for many of our best writers have ap- 
proached very near to him ; and, from the influence 
which he has had upon our composition, scarcely any 
thing is written now that is not better expressed than 
was usual before he appeared to lead the national 
taste. « 

This circumstance, the truth of which must strike 
every critical reader, has been so happily enforced by 
Mr. Courtenay, in his ^^ Moral and Literary Character 
of Dr. Johnson," that I cannot prevail on myself to 

1 Horat. De Arte P<ietica. 

2 The observation of hb having imitated Sir Thomas Brown has 

been made by many people ; and lately it has been insisted on, and 

illustrated by a variety of quotations from Brown, in one of the 

popular Essays written by the Reverend Mr. Knox, master of Tun- 

bndgeschoolf whom I have set do^vm mxii^ '\asX.Q€0\Qse who have 

sometimes not unsuocesidcuUy VQatei\A9LT>x% ^OososKKi^^^^^^ 
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irithhold it, notwithstanding his, perhaps, too great 
partiality for one of his friends : 

" By nature's gifts ordain'd mahkind to rule, 
He, like a Titian, fonnM his brilliant school ; 
And taught congenial spirits to excel. 
While from his lips impressive -wisdom ML 
Our boasted Goldsmith felt the soverdgn sway; 
From him derived the sweet, yet nervous lay. 
To Fame's proud diff he bade our Rafiadle rise t 
Hence Reynolds' pen with Reykolds* pencil vies. 
With Johnson's flame melodious Bukney glows, 
While the grand strain in smoother cadence flows. 
And you, Malon E, to critick learning dear. 
Correct and elegant, refin'd though dea^ 
By studjong him, acquir'd that dassick taste. 
Which high in Shakspeare's &ne thy statue plac'd. 
Near Johnson Steeyens stands, on scenick ground, 
Acute, laborious, fertile, and profound. 
Ingenious Hawkesworth to this school we owe, 
, And scarce the pupil from the tutor know. 
Here early parts accomplish'd JovES sublimes, 
And sdence blends with Asia's lofty rhjrmes : 
Harmonious Jones I who in his splendid strains 
Sings Camdeo's sports, on Agra's flowery plains. 
In Hindu fictions while we fondly trace 
Love and the Muses, deck'd with Atdck grace. 
Amid these names can Boswell be forgot. 
Scarce by North Britons now esteem'd a Scot ? 
Who to the sage devoted firom his youth, 
Imbib'd from him the sacred love of truth ; 
The keen research, the exercise of mind. 
And that best art, the art to know mankind.-— 
Nor was his energy omfin'd alone 
To friends around his plulosophick throne ; 
Jts influence wide improved our letter* d isle. 
And lucid vigour marked the general zLvfz : 
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As Nile^s proud waves, swoln from their oozy bed. 
Tint o'er the neighbouring meads mi^estick spread ; 
Till gathering force, they more and more expand, 
And with new virtue fertilise the land." 

Johnson's language^ however^ must be allowed to 
be too masculine for the delicate gentleness of female 
writing. His ladies^ therefore^ seem strangely formal^ 
even to ridicule; and are well denominated by the 
names which he has given them^ as Misella^ Zozima^ 
Properantia^ Rhodoclia. 

It has of late been the fashion to compare the style of 
Addison* and Johnson^ and to depreciate^ I thinks very 
unjustly^ the style of Addison as nerveless and feeble^ 
because it has not the strength and energy of that of 
Johnson. Their prose may be balanced like the poetry 
of Dryden and Pope. Both are excellent^ though in 
different ways. Addison writes with the ease of a 
gentleman. His readers ^ncy that a wise and axN 
complished companion is talking to them ; so that he 
insinuates his sentiments and taste into their minds 
by an imperceptible influence. Johnson writes like ^ 
teacher, He dictates to his readers as if from an 
academical chair. They attend with awe and ad» 
miration ; and his precepts are impressed upon them 
by his commanding eloquence. Addison's style^ like 
a light wine, pleases^ every body from the first, 
Johnson's, like a liquor of more body, seems too 
strong at first, but, by degrees, is highly relished; 
and such is the melody of his periods, so much do 
they captivate the ear, and seize upon the attention^ 
that there is scarcely any writer, however incon* 
siderable, who does not aim, in some degree, at the 
same species of excellence. But let us not ungrate- 
fully undervalue that beautiful style, which has 
pleasingly conveyed to us much instruction and en- 
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- t^ertainment. Tliough comparatively weak, opposed 

"to Johnson's Herculean vigour, let us not call it 

positively feeble. Let us remember the character of 

liis style, as given by Johnson himself: ''What he 

sittempted, he performed ; he is never Jeebie, and he 

<lid not wish to be energetick ; he is never rapid, and 

-lie never stagnates. His sentences have neither 

studied amplitude, nor affected brevity: his periods, 

though not diligently rounded, are voluble and easy.^ 

> Whoever wishes to attain an English style, ^miliar but 

not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give 

his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.''^ 

Though the Rambler was not concluded till the 
'^year 1752, 1 shall, under this year, say all that I have 
to observe^ upcm it. Some of the translations of the 
mottos by himself, are admirably done. He acknow- 
ledges to have received ^'elegant translations" of 
many of them from Mr. James Elphinston ; and seme 
are very happily translated by a Mr. F, Levois, of 
whom I never heard more, except that Johnson thus 
described him to Mr. Malone : *' Sir, he lived in 

1 When Johnson shewed me a proof-sheet of the diaractcr of 
Addison, in whidi he so highly extok his style, I could not help 
observing, that it had not been his own model, as no two styles 
Could differ more from each other.— '^ Sir, Addison had his style, 
^nd I have mine.** — AVlien I ventured to ask him, whether the dif- 
ference did not consist in this, that Addison*s style was full of 
idioms, colloquial phrases, and proverbs ; and his own more strictly 
grammatical, and free from sucm phraseology and modes of speech 
^s can never be Uterally translated or understood by foreigners ; he 
billowed tlie discrimination to be just — Let any one who doubts it, 
try to translate one of Addison's Spectators into Latin, French, or 
Italian ; and though so easy, familiar, and elegant, to an EngUsh- 
inan, as to give die intellect no tnMible; yet he would find the 
transfusion into another language extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible. But a Rambler, Adventurer, or Idler, of J6hnson, would 
fall into any classical or European language, as easily as if it had 
been originally conceived in it. Burney. 

2 I shall probably, in another work, maintain the merit of 
Addison's poetry, wmch has been very unjustly depredated. 
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l.<miltuu ami huu^ IcKise upon society." The con- 

chuiiiig iwi>or of his Rambler is at once dignified and 

iMtlictTok. I «inm»t, however, but wish, that he had 

not ciuKhI it with an unnecessary Greek verse, tran&- 

hit<Hi al^) into an English couplet. It is too much 

Hko tho <\>nceit «/ those dramatick poets, who used to 

ixmioUkIo <«^ ^"^ ^'^ ^ rhyme ; ana the expression in 

tW nrst Ikie «^his couplet, *' Celestial p&users" though 

i\i»»vr in IVp^ poetry, is ill suited to Christianity* 

vith *^A cwformity" to which he consoles himselfl 

H<>w iiMcli better would it have been, to have ended 

« ;t)i iW lurose sentence " I shall never envy the ho- 

yj^^H^ which wit and learning obtain in any other 

^^guf^ if I can be numbered among the writers who 

Imt^ leiven ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth/* 

Hi» friend. Dr. Birch, being now engaged in pre« 

li^ng an editi(m of Ralegh's smaller pieces, Dr* 

JJmffiMi wrote the following letter to that gentleman : 

*^ TO DR. BIRCH. 

«* siB> Oough-square, May 12, 1750. 

'' Knowing that you are now preparing to fa^ 
ri)ur the publick with a new edition of Ralegh's mis-i 
rellaneous pieces, I have taken the liberty to send you 
« Manuscript, which fell by chance within my notice. 
I perceive no proofs of forgery in my examination o^ 
it ; and the owner tells me that, as ne has heard, the 
hand-writing is Sir Walter's. If you should find 
reason to conclude it genuine, it will be a kindness to 
the owner, a blind person,^ to recommend it to the 
booksellers. 

^* I am, sir, 

" Your most hiunble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson,**" 



X ^Irs. Williams is probably the person meant. 
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* His just abhorrenoe of Milton's political notions 
was ever strong. But this did not pierent his warm 
admiration of Milton's great poetical merit, to which 
he has done illustrious justice, beyond all who have 
written upon the subject. And this year he not only 
wrote a Rrologue, which was spoken by Mr. Garrick 
before the acting of Comus at Drury-lane theatre^ 
ibr the benefit of Milton's grand-daughter, but took a 
very zealous interest in the success of the charity. 
On the day preceding the performance he published 
the following letter in the " Creneral Advertiser," ad- 
dressed to the printer of that p^per : 

^' SIR, 

*^ That a certain degree of reputati(»i is ac« 
quired merely by approving the works of genius, and 
testifying a regard to the memory of authours, is a 
truth too evident to be denied; and therefore to en- 
sure a participation of fame with a celebrated poet, 
many, who would, perhaps, have ^contributed to starve 
him when alive, have heaped expensive pageants upon 
his grave. 

'^ It must, indeed, be confessed, that this method 
ef becoming known to posterity with honour, is pecu« 
liar to the great, or at least to the wealthy ; -but au 
(^portunity now offers for almost every individusd to 
secure the praise of paying a just regard to the illus* 
trious dead, united with the pleasure of doikig good 
to the living. To assist industrious indigence, strug- 
gling with distress and debilitated by age, is a display 
of virtue, and an acquisition of happiness suid honour. 

^' Whoever, then, would be thought capable of plea- 
sure in reading the works of our incomparable Muton, 
and not so destitute of gratitude as to refuse to lay 
out a trifle in rational and elegant entertainment, for 
the benefit of his living remains, for the exercise of 
their ohh virtue, the increase of Uieir reputation^ and 
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the pleasing consciousness of doing gobd^ should ap« 
pear at Drury-lane theatre to-morrow, April 5, when- 
Comus will be performed for the benefit of Mrs.- 
Elizabeth Foster, grand-daughter to the authour^^ 
and the only surviving branch of his family. 

*' N. B. There will be a new prologue on the occa^ - 
sion, written by the authour of Irene, and spoken by- 
Mr. Garrick : and, by particular desire, there will be 
added to the Masque a dramatick satire, called Lethe^ 
in which Mr. Garrick will perform?' 

In 1751 we are to consider him as canning on' 
both his Dictionary and Rambler. But he also wrote 
"The Life of Cheynel,"* in the miscellany called 
'^ The Student ;" and the Reverend Dr. Douglas 
having with uncommon acuteness clearly detected' 
a gross forgery and imposition upon the publick hr 
William Lauder, a Scotch schoolmaster, who haa, 
with equal impudence and ingenuity, represented- 
Milton as a plagiary from certain modem Latin poets, 
Johnson, who had been so far imposed upon as to' 
furnish a Preface and Postscript to his work, now' 
dictated a letter for Lauder, addressed to Dr. Douglas, 
acknowledging his fraud in terms of suitable con* 
trition.2 

1. Mrs. Elizabeth Toster died May 9, 1754. « 
2 Lest there should be any person, at any future period, absurd ' 
enough to suspect that Johnson was a partaker in' Lauder*s fraud, 
or had any knowledge of it, when he assisted him with his masteily 
pen, it is proper here to quote the words of Dr. Douglas, now 
Bishop of Salisbury, at the time when he detected the impodtiim. 
'' It is to be hoped, nay it is expected, that the elegant and nervous 
writer, whose judicious sentiments and inimitable style point out 
the authour of Lauder^s Preface and Postscript, will no longer allow 
one to plume himself wUh his'feathersy who appeareth so little to 
deserve assistance: an assistance which I am persuaded would never 
have been communicated, had there been the least suspicion of those 
facts which I have been the instrument of conveying to the world 
in these sheets*" Milton no Plagiary, 2d edit. p. .7& And his 
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This extntordinary attempt of Laudcii* was no 
sadden effort. He had brooded over it for many 
years : and to this hour it is uncertain what his prin-* 
<sipal motive was^ unless it were a vain Aotion of his 
superiority^ in being able, by whatever means, to de- 
ceive mankind. To effect this, he produced certain 
passages from Grotius, Masenius, and others, which 
nad a ^nt resemblance to some parts of the ^* Para-* 
dise Lost." In these he interpolated some fragments 
of Hog's Latin translation of that poem, alledging 
that the mass thus fabricated was the archetype from. 
which Milton copied. These fabrications he pub- 
lished from time to time in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine ; and, exulting in his ^ncied success, he in 1750 
Tentured to collect them into a pamphlet, entitled 
''An Essay on Milton's Use and Imitation of the 
Modems in his Paradise Lost." To this pamphlet 
Johnson wrote a Preface, in full persuasion of Lau- 
der's honesty, and a Postscript recommending, in the 
most persuasive terms, a subscription for the relief of 
a grand-daughter of Milton, of whom he thus speaks : 
** It is yet in the power of a great people to reward 
the poet whose name they boast, and from their al« 
fiance to whose genius they claim some kind of supe- 
riority to every other nation of the earth ; that poet, 
whose works may possibly be read when every other 
monument of British greatness shall be obliterated^ 
to reward him, not with pictures or with medals, 
which, if he sees, he sees with contempt, but with 
tokens of gratitude, which he, perhaps, may even 
now consider as not unworthy the regard of an 
immortal spirit." Surely this is inconsistent with 
''enmity towards Milton," which Sir John Hawkins 

lioidship has been pleased now to authorise me to say, in the 
strangest manner, that there is no ground whatever for any un- 
fiivourable reflection against Dr. ^hnson, who (expressed the 
strongest indignation against Lauder, 

VOL. I. R 
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imputes to Johnson upon this occasion^ adding, ^I 
could all along observe that Johnson seemed to «p* 
prove not only of the design, but of the argument; 
and seemed to exult in a persuasion, that the reputa^ 
ticm of Milton was likely to suffer by this disoorery. 
That he was not privy to the imposture, I am well 
persuaded; that he wished well to the argument^ 
may be inferred from the Pre^Eioe, which indubitably 
was written by Johnson." Is it possible for any man 
of dear judgement to suppose that Johnson, who so 
nobly praised the poetical excellence of Milton in a 
Postscript to this very *' discovery," as he then sup< 
posed it, could, at the same time, exult in a persua^ 
sion that the great poet's reputation was likely to 
suffer by it? Tlus is an inconsistency of which Johnson 
was incapable ; nor can any thing more be fiiirly in« 
ferred from the Preface, than that Johnson, who was 
alike distinguished for ardent curiosity and love of 
truth, was pleased with an investigation by which 
both were gratified. That he was actuated by these 
motives, and certainly by no unworthy desire to de« 
preciate our great epick poet, is evident from his own 
words ; for, after mentioning the general zeal of men 
of genius and literature, ''to advance the honour and 
distinguish the beauties of Paradise Lost," he says, 
*^' Among the inquiries to which this ardour of critic 
cism has naturaUy given occasion, none is more ob* 
scure in itself, or more worthy of rational curiosity, 
than a retrospect of the progress (^this mighty g»iius 
in the construction of his work ; a view of the hf 
brick gradually rising, perhap, from ranall beginnings, 
• till its foundation rests in tne centre, and its turrets 
sparkle in the skies; to trace back the structure 
tnrough all its varieties to the simplicity of its first 
plan ; to find what was first projected, whence the 
8(^me was taken, how it was improved, by what as- 
sistance it was executed, and from what stores the 
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snatmalB were collected ; whether its founder dug 
t^em from the quarries of Nature^ or demolished other 
iNuldings to embellisl) his own."— *Is this the language 
^ one who wished to blast the laurels of Milton ? 

Though Johnson's circumstances were at this time 
iai from being easy, his humane and charitable dis* 
pontion was constantly exerting itself. Mrs. Anna 
Williams, daughter of a very ingenious Welsh phy- 
sician, and a wcnnan of more than ordinary talents 
and literature, having come to London in hopes of 
being cured of a cataract in both her eyes, which af- 
terwards ended in total blindness, was landly received 
as a constant visiter at his house while Mrs. Johnson 
lived; and, after her death, having come under his 
roof in order to have an operation upon her eyes per- 
firarmed with more comfort to her thi^ in lodgings, 
she had an apartment from him during the rest of 
her lifo, at all times when he had a house. 

In 1752 he was almost entirely occupied with his 
Dictionary. The last paper of his Rambler was pub- 
li^ed March 2, this year ; aft:er which, there was a 
cessation for some time of any exertion of his talents 
as an essayist. But, in the same year. Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, who was his warm admirer, and a studious 
imitator of his style^ and then lived in great intimacy 
with him, began a periodical paper, entitled, ** The 
Adventurer," in connection with other gentlemen, 
one of whom was Johnson's much-loved friend. Dr. 
Bathurst; and, without doubt, they received manj 
valuable hints from his conversation, most of his 
friends having been so assisted in the course of their 
works. 

That there should be a suspension of his literary 
labours during a part of the year 1752, will not seem 
strange, when it is considered that soon after closing 
his Rambler, he suffered a loss which, there can be no 
4oubt, affected him .widi the deepest di^ess. For on 

m 
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tiie 17th of March, O. S. his wife died. Why Sir 
John Hawkins should unwarrantably take upon him 
even to suppose that Johnson's fondness for ner was 
dissembled (meaning simulated or assumed,) and to 
assert, that if it was not the case, ^^ it was a lesson he 
had learned by rote," I cannot conceive; unless it 
proceeded from a want of similar feelings in his own 
breast. To argue from heir being mu(^ older than 
Johnson, or any other circumstances, that he ooold 
not really love her, is absurd ; for love is not a subject 
t)f reasoning, but, of feeling, and therefore there are 
no common principles upon which one can persuade 
another concerning it. Every man feels for himself 
and knows how he is affected by particular qualities 
in the person he admires, the unpressions of whidi 
are too minute and delicate to be substantiated la 
language. 

The following very ^lemn and affecting prayer 
was found after Dr. Johnson's decease, by his servant^ 
Mr. Francis Barber, who delivered it to my worthy 
friend ^he Reverend Mr. Strahan, Vicar of ls]ingtoD„ 
who at my earnest request has obligingly ^voured me 
with a copy of it, which he and I compared with the 
original. I present it to the world as an undoubted 
proof of a circumstance in the character of my iUus- 
trious friend, which, though some, whose hara minds 
I never shall envy, may attack as superstitious^ will 
I am sure endear him more to numbers of ^ood mm. 
I have an additional, and that a personal motive for 
presenting it, because it sanctions what I myself have 
always maintained and am fond to indulge: 

^< April 26, 1752, being after 12 •t night of the 25tfa; 

'^ O Lord ! Govemour of heaven and earth, in 
whose hands are embodied and departed Spirits, if 
thou hast ordained the Souls of the Dead to minist^ 
to tha Livmgj and appointed my depui;ed Wi& to 
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liave care of me^ grant that I may enjoy the good 
effects of her attention and ministration^ whether 
exercised by appearance^ impulses^ dreams^ or in any 
other manner agreeable to thy Government. Forgive 
my presumption^ enlighten my ignorance^ and how-* 
ever meaner agents are employed^ grant me the 
blessed influences of thy holy Spirit, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen." 

What actually followed upon this most interesting 
piece of devotion by Johnson^ we are not informed; 
but I^ whom it has pleased CroD to afflict in a similar 
manner to that which occasioned it^ have certain ex- 
perience oi benignant communication by dreams. 

That his love for his wife was of the most ardent 
kind^ and^ during the long period of fifty years^ was 
unimpaired by the lapse of time^ is evident from va- 
rious passages in the series of his Prayers and Medi- 
tations, published by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, as 
well as from other memorials, two of which I select, 
as strongly marking the tenderness and sensibility of 
his mind. 

^^ March 28, 1758. I kept this day as the anni- 
versary' of my Tetty's death, with prayer and tears in 
the morning. In the evening I prayed for her con- 
ditionally, U it were lawful." 

" Apnl 28, 1758. I know not whether I do not 
too much indulge the vain longings at affection ; but 
I hope they intenerate my heart, and that when I 
die luce my Tetty, this affection will be acknowledged 
in a happy interview, and that in the mean time I 
am incitea by it to piety. I will, however, not de- 
viate too much from common and received methods 
of devotion." 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his wife, was, 
after her death, preserved by him, as long as he lived, 
with an affectionate care, in a little round wooden 
box, in the inside of which he pasted a sli^ of 
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paper^ thus inscribed by him ia ^or char^cfierSj 9m 
follows; 

« Eheu/ 

EUz, Johnson^ 

Nupta Jtd, 9° 1736, 

Mortua^ eheut 
Mart, ir 1762.*» 

After his deaths Mr. Francis Barber^ his £uthful 
«eryant^ and residuary legatee, offered this memorial 
0^. tenderness to. Mrs^ Lucy Porter, Mrs. Johnson's 
daughter ; but she having declined to accept of it, he 
had it enamelled as a mourning ring for his old mast^^ 
imd presented it to his wife, Mrs. Barber^ who now 
has it. 

The state of mind in which a man must be upon 
the death of a woman whom he sincerely loves, bad 
been in his contemplation many years before. In kis 
Irene, we find Uie following fervent and tender 
ispeech of Demetrius, addressed to his AqKuda; 

^^ From those brigl^t re^ns pf .eternal day, 
Where now thou shin'st amongst thy fbDow saints^ 
ArrayM in purer light, look down on me ! 
In pleasing vidons and assuasive dreams, 
O !. sooth my soul, and teach me how to lose thee." 

I have, indeed, been told by Mrs. Desmoulins, who^ 
before her marriage, lived for some time with Mrs. 
Johnson at Hampstead, that she ^indulged herself ia 
country air and nice living, at an unsuitable expense^^ 
while her husband was drudging in the smoke oF* 
London, and that she by no means treated him with, 
that complacency which is the most engaging qualitjr 
in a wife. But all this is perfectly compatible wito. 
his fondness for her, especially when it is xemem-* 
bered that he had a high opinion of her understanding, 
Qnd that th^ impressions which her beauty^ real (NT 
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ima^nary^ had originally made upon his £uicy» being 
^continued by habit^ had not been effaced^ though she 
herself was doubtless much altered for the worse« 
The dreadful shock of separation took place in the 
pight ; and he immediately despatched a letter to his 
friend^ the Reverend Dr. Tapor, which, as Taylor 
told me, expressed grief in the strongest manner he 
had ever read ; so that it is much to ber regretted it 
has not been preserved. The letter was brought to 
Dr. Taylor, at his house in the Cloysters, West* 
minster, about three in the morning ; and as it sig- 
nified an earnest desire to see him, he got up, and 
went to Johnson as soon as he was dressed, ana found, 
him in tears and in extreme agitation. After being 
a little while together, Johnson requested him to 
join with him in prayer. He then prayed extem- 
pore, as did Dr. Taylor ; and thus by means of that 
piety which was ever his primary object, his troubled, 
mind was, in some degree, soothed and composed. 
The next day he wrote as follows : 

" TO THE REVEREND DR. TAYLOR* 
*' DEAR SIR, 

f^ Let me have your company and instruction. 
Po not live away from me. My distress is great;. 

*' Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what 
mourning I should buy for my mother and Miss 
Porter, and bring a note in writing with you. 

*^ Remember me in your prayer?, for vain is the 
help of man. 

'* I am, dear sir, &c. 

" Sah. Johnson.'* 

« Maich 18, 1752." 

That his sufferings upon the death of his wife were 
severe, beyond what are commonly endured, I Jiave no 
doubt, from the information of many who were then 
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alxmt him^ to none of wbom I give more credit than 
to Mr. Francis Barber, his feithfiil negro servant,' 
wbo 'came into his ^unily about a fortnight after the 
dismal event. These simerings were aggravated bv 
the melancholy inherent in his constitution ; and al- 
though he probably was not oftener in the wrong 
than she was, in the little disagreements which some- 
times troubled his married state, during which, he 
owned to me, that the gloomyirritability of his existence 
was more painful to him than ever, he might very na- 
turally> after her death, be tenderly disposed to charge 
himself with slight omissions and offences, the sense 
of which would give him much uneasiness. Accord- 
ingly we find, about a year after her decease, that he 
thus addressed the Supreme Being : '^ O Lord, who 
givest the grace of repentance, and hearest the prayers 
of the pemtent, grant that by true contrition I may 
obtain forgiveness of all the sins committed, and of all 
duties neglected, in my union with the wife whom 
thou hast taken from me ; for the neglect of joint 
devotion, patient exhortation, and mild instruction."' 
The kindness of his heart, notwithstanding the im- 
petuosity of his temper, is well known to his friends ; 
and I cannot trace the smallest foundation for the 

1 Frands Barber was bom in .Jamaica, and was brought to 
Ei^land in 1750 by Colonel Bathurst, father of Johnson's very 
intimate Mend, Dr. Bathurst. He was sent, for some time, to the 
Reverend Mr. Jackson's school, at Barton, in Yorkshire. The 
Colonel, by his will, left him his freedom, and Dr. Bathurst was 
willing that he should enter into Johnson's service, in which he 
continued from 1752 till Johnson's death, with the exception of 
two intervals ; in one of which, upon some difierence with his 
master, he went and served an apothecary in Cheapside, but still 
visited Dr. Johnson occasionally; in another, he took a fancy to 
CO to sea. Part of the time, indeed, he was, by the kindness of 
his master, at a school in Northamj^nshire, that he might hav^ 
the advantage of some learning. So early, and so lasting a con* 
/zection was there between Dr. Johnson and this humble friend. 
2 Prayers and Me^tataoivs, ]^ \9. 
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feUowing dark sUid uncharitable assertion by Sir John 
fiawlpns : *' The apparition of his departed wife was 
altogether of the teirifick kind, and nardly afforded 
huxk a hope that she was in a state of happiness." ^ 
That he, in co^f(M-mity with the opinion of many of 
the most able, learned, and pious Christians in all 
ages, supposed that there was a middle state after 
^eath, previous to the time at which departed souls 
are finally leceiyed to eternal felicity, appears, 1 think, 
unquestionably from his devotions : ^^ And, O Lord, 
so KU* as it may be lawful in me, I commend to thy 
fetherly goodness the sotd of my departed tvife; he* 
seeching thee to grant her whatever is best in her 
present state, andjincUli/ to recevoe her to eternal hap* 
pinessJ'* But this state has not been looked upon 
with horrour, but only as less gracious. 

He deposited the remains of Mrs. Johnson in the 
church of Br(Hnley in Kent,' to which he was pro* 
bably led by the residence of his friend Hawkesworth 
at that place. The funeral sermon which he com- 
posed for her, which was never preached, but having 
been given to Dr. Taylor, has been published since 
his death, is a performance of uncommon excellence^ 

1 Hawkms's I^e of JohnsoD, p. 316. 

2 Prayers and Meditations, p. 20. 

3 The following epitaph was written by Johnson, and mscribed 
«ii her tomb-stone, in the church of Bromley: 

Hie conduntur reliquisB 

ELIZABBTHiB 

Antiqua Jarvisiorum gente, 

PeatUngae, apud Ldcestrienses, orts; 

FormOMB, culte, ingeniofiaB, pis ; 

Uxoris, primis nuptiis, Hekrici PoaTER, 

Secundis, Samuelis Johnson i , 

Qui multum amatam, diuque defletam 
Hoc lapide contexit 
Obiit Lonmni, Mense Mart 

A.J). MiyccuL 
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vod full of rational and pious comfort to guch as aire 
depressed by that severe afflicticm whidi Johnson felt 
when he wrote it. When it is considered that it was 
written in such an agitation of mind^ and in the 8h(H*t 
interval between her death and burial^ it cannot be 
read without wonder* 

From Mr. Francis Barber I have had the following 
authentick and artless account of the situation in 
which he found him recently after his wife's death : 
'' He was in great affliction. Mrs. Williams was then 
living in his house^ which was in Gough-square. He 
was busy with the Dictionary. Mr. Shiels, and some 
others of the gentlemen who had formerly written fin* 
him, used to come about him. He had then little tor 
himself, but frequently sent m(Miey to Mr. Shiels 
when in distress. The friends who visited him al 
that time, were chiefly Dr. Bathurst,' and Mr. Dia* 
mond, an apothecary in Cork-street, Burlington-* 
gardens, with whom he and Mrs. Williams generally 
dined every Sunday. There was a talk vi lus going 
to Iceland with him, which would probably have hap* 
pened, had he lived. There were also Mr. Cave, Dr. 
Hawkesworth, Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower-hill, 
Mrs. Masters, the poetess, who lived with Mr. Cave, 
Mrs. Carter, and sometimes Mrs. Macaulay; also, Mrs. 
Gardiner^ wife of a tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, not^ 
in the learned way, but a worthy good wcMnan ; Mr* 
(now Sir Joshua) Reynolds ; Mr. Miller, Mr. Dods— 

1 Dr. Bathurst, though a physician of no inconsiderahle merit, 
had not the good fortune to get much practice in London. He 
was, therefore, willing to accept of employment abroad, and, to the 
regret of all who Knew him, f^ll a sacrifice to the destructive 
dmiate, in the expedition against the Havannah. Mr. Langton 
recollects the foUowing passage in a letter from Dr. Johnson to 
Mr. Beauderk : ^' The Havannah is taken ; — a conquest too dearlj 
obtained ; for Bathurst died before it. 
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ley, Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne, of Patenioster-row, 
IxiokseUers; Mr. Strahan, the printer; the Earl of 
Orrery, Lord Southwell, Mr. Garrick." 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this catalogue of 
Iiis friends, and in particular, his humble friend Mr. 
Robert Levet, an obscure practiser in physick amongst 
the lower people, his fees being sometimes very small 
sums, smnetimes whatever provisions his patients 
Gould afford him ; but of such extensive practice in 
that way, that Mrs. Williams has told me, his walk 
was from Hotmdsditch to Marybone. It appears from 
Johnson's diary, that their acquaintance commenced 
about the year 1746; and such was Johnson's pre-< 
dilection for him, and fanciful estimation of his mo- 
derate abilities, that I have heard him say he should 
not be satisfied, though attended by all the College of 
Physicians, unless he had Mr. Levet with him. Ever 
since I was acquainted with Dr. Johnson, and many 
years before, as I have been assiu*ed by those who 
knew him earlier, Mr. Levet had an apartment in his 
house, or his chambers, and waited wpon. him every 
moming, through the whole course of his late and 
tedious breakfast. He was of a strange grotesque ap< 
pearance, stiff and formal in his manner, and seldom 
said a word while any company was present.' 

The circle of his friends, indeed, at this time was 
extensive and various, fiar beyond what has been ge-< 
nerally imagined. To trace his acquaintance with 
each particidar person, if it could be done, would be a 
task, of which the labour would not be repaid by the 
advantage. But exceptions are to be made; one of 
which must be a friend so eminent as Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, who was truly his ^duke decus, and with 
whom he maintained an uninterrupted intimacy to the 
last hour of his life. When Johnson lived in Castle- 

1 See Gentleman's Mag. for Feb. 1786. 
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street^ CaTendish-souare^ he used firequently to visit 
two ladies who lived opposite to him^ Miss Cottcrells^ 
daughters of Admiral Cotterell. Reynolds used also 
to visit there^ and thus they met. Mr. Reynolds^ as 
J have observed above^ had^ from the first reading of 
his Life of Savage^ conceived a very high admiratiitt 
of Johnson's powers of writing. His ocmversatioii no 
less delighted him ; and he cultivated his acquaintance 
with the laudable zeal of one who was ambitious of 
general improvement. Sir Joshua^ indeed^ was hid^ 
enough at their very first meeting to make a remark^ 
whi(£ was^ so much above the common-place style of 
conversation^ that Johnson at once perceived that 
Reynolds had the habit of thinking for nimself. TBe 
ladies were regretting the death of a friend^ to whom 
they owed great obligations; upon which Reynolds 
observed^ ^' You have^ however, the comfort of being 
relieved from a burthen of gratitude/' They wese 
shocked a little at this alleviating sugcestion, ag too 
selfish ; but Johnson defended it in m» cleaar aond 
feroible manner, and was much pleased with the mimtl, 
the fair view of human nature, whidi it exhibited, 
like some of the reflections of Rochofiiucaiilt. The 
consequence was, that he went home with ReynoldSji 
and supped with him. 

Sir Joshua told me a pleasant characteristical aneo 
dote of Johnson about the time of their first ao* 
quaintance. When they were one evening together 
at the Miss Cotterells', the then Duchess of Argyle 
and another lady of high rank came in. 'Johnson 
thinking that the Miss Cotterells were too much en« 
grossed by them, and that he and his firiend were 
neglected, as low company of whom they were some- 
what ashamed, grew angry; and resdving to shock 
their supposed pride, bv making their great visiters 
imagine that his friena and he were low indeed, he 
addressed himself in a loud tone to Mr. Reynolds, 
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nying, '^ Hov arodb do yoa think yoa and I could 
get in a week, if we were to irorib at hard » we 
could Y* — as if tkcy had heen ooBunon mcdianicks. 

Ifis aoj[iiaintuioe with Boinet Langton, Esq. of 
LaogtOB, in Linoohishiie^ another much rained friend, 
commenced anon after the conclusion of his BamUer ; 
which that gentleman, then a youth, had read with so 
modi admiration, that he came to London chiefly with 
a Tiew of endearouring to he introduced to its au- 
thour. By a fortunate diance he haraened to take 
lodgings in a house where Mr. Leret nequently vi- 
sited ; and having mentiimed his wish to hk landlady, 
she introduced Um to Mr. Levet, who readily ob- 
tained Johnson's permission to bring Mr. Langton to. 
him ; as, indeed, Johnscm, during tfa^s whole course of 
his life, had no shyness, real <m* affected, but was easy 
of access to all who were poroperly recommended, and 
even wished to see numbm at his leotty as his mom- 
iDff Girde of cmnpany might, with strict propriety, be 
caSed. Mr. Langton was exceedingly surprised when 
the sage first appeared. He had not received the 
smallest intimation of his figure, dress, or manner*. 
From perusing his writings, he fimded he should see 
a decent, well-drest, in short, a remarkably decorous 
philosopher. Instead of which, down from his bed- 
chamber, about no(m, came, as newly risen, a huge 
imoouth figure, with a little daric wig which scarcely 
covered his head, and his dothes hanging loose about 
him. But his conversation was so ridi, so animated, 
and so fordble, and his religious and political notions 
80 c<»igenial with those in which Langton had been 
educated, that he conceived for him that veneration 
and attachment which he ever preserved. Johnson 
was not the less ready to love Mr. Langton, for his 
being of a very andent family ; for I have heard him 
say, with pleasure, '^ Langtoti, sir, has a grant of free 
warren from Henry the Second ; and Cardinal Ste-t 
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phen Laiigton, in King John's reign^ was of tlua 
ramily." 

Mr. Langton afterwards went to pursue his studies 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he formed an ac- 
quaintance with his fellow student, Mr. Topham 
ibeauclerk ; who, though their opinions and modes d 
life were so different, that it seemed utterly impro- 
bable that they should at all agree, had so ardent a 
love of literature, so acute an understanding, such 
elegance of manners, and so well discerned the ex- 
cellent qualities of Mr. Langton, a gentleman eminent 
not only for worth and learning, but for an inex- 
haustible fund of entertaining conversation, that they 
became intimate friends. 

Johnson, soon after this acquaintance began, passed 
a considerable time at Oxfcnra. He at first thought 
it strange that Langton should associate so much 
with one who had the character of being loose, boUi 
in his principles and practice : but, by degrees, he 
himself was fasicinated. Mr. Beauderk's being of the 
St. Alban's jj^unily, and having, in some particulars, i 
resemblance to Charles the Second, contributed, in 
Johnson's imagination, to throw a lustre upon Ym 
other qualities; and in a short' dme, the morsu, plow 
Johnson, and the gay, dissipated Beauderk, were coin< 

S anions. ^' What a coalition ! (said Gairick, whei 
e heard of this) : I shall have my old friend to bai 
out of the Round-house." But I can bear testimoni 
that it was a very agreeable association. Beauclen 
was too polite, and valued learning and wit too much 
to offend Johnson by sallies of infidelity or licentious 
ness ; and Johnson delighted in the good qualities c 
Beauclerk, and hoped to correct the evil. Innumerabl 
were the scenes m which Johnson was amused b] 
these young men. Beauclerk could take more liberty 
with him, than any body with whom I ever saw him; 
but, on the other hand, Beauclerk was not spared by 
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his respectable companion^ when reproof was proper. 
Beauderk had such a propensity to satire^ that at one 
time Johnson said to him, '' lou never open your 
mouth but with intention to give pain ; and you nave 
often given me pain, not from the power of what you 
said, but from seeing your intention." At another 
time applying to him, with a slight alteration, a line 
of Pope, he said, 

^ Thy love of foUy, and thy scorn of fools — 

Every thing thou dost shews the one, and every thing 
thou say'st the other." At another time he said to 
him, " Thy body is all vice, and thy mind all virtue." 
Beauclerk not seeming to relish the compliment, 
Johnson said, ^^ Nay, sir, Alexander the Great, march- 
ing in triumph into Babylon, could not have desired 
to have had more said to him." 

Johnson was some time with Beauclerk at his house 
at Windsor, where he was entertained with expe- 
riments in natural philosophy. One Sunday, when 
the weather was very fine, Beauclerk enticed him, in- 
sensibly, to saunter about all the morning. They 
went into a church-yard, in the time of divine service, 
and Johnson laid himself down at his ease upon one 
of the tomb-stones. *^ Now, sir, (said Beauclerk), 
you are like Hogarth's Idle Apprentice." When 
Johnson got his pension, BeauclerK said to him, in 
the humorous phrase of FalstafF, " I hope you'll now 
purge and live cleanly, like a gentleman." 

One night, when Beauclerk and Langton had supped 
at a tavern in London, and sat till about three in the 
morning, it came into their heads to go and knock up 
Johnson, and see if they could prevail on him to join 
themjn a ramble. They r^ped violently at the 
door of his chambers in the Temple, till at last he 
appeared in his shirt, with his little black wig on the 
top of his head, instead of a nightcap, and a poker in 
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his haitd^ imaginings probably^ that some ruffians 
were coming to attack him. When he discoYered 
who they were^ and was told their errand^ he smiled, 
and with great good humour agreed to their inno- 
posal: " What^ is it you^ you dogs! I'll hare a msk 
with you." He was soon drest^ and they sallied forth 
together into CoYent-Garden^ where the green-grooN!S 
and fruiterers were beginning to arrange their hanaperSy 
just come in from the country. Johnson made some 
attempts to help them; but the honest gardeners 
stared so at his figure and manner^ and odd inter- 
ference^ that he soon sayr his services were not re- 
lished. They then repaired to one of the neighlxmr- 
ing taverns^ and made a bowl of that liquor called 
Bishop,^ which Johnson had always likea : while ii^ 
joyous contempt of sleep^ frt)m which he had heesk 
roused^ he repeated the festive lines^ 

*' Short, O short then be thy reign. 
And give us to the world again !*' ^ 

They did not stay long^ but walked down to the 
Thames^ took a boat^ and rowed to Billingsgate. Beau- 
clerk and Johnson were so well pleased with their 
amusement^ that they resolved to persevere in dis«» 
sipation for the rest of the day: but Langton de« 
serted them^ being engaged to breakfast with some 
young ladies. Johnson scolded him for ^^ leaving his 
social friends^ to go and sit with a set of wretched. 
un-idea'd girls." Garrjck being told of this ramble^, 
said to him smartly^ '* I Jieard of your frolick t'other^ 

' 1 '* Bishop, a cant word for a mixture of wine» oranges, vA 
sugar." R. 

2 Mr. Langton recollected, or Dr. Johnson repeated, the passage 
wrong. The lines are in Lord Lansdowne's IMnking Song to 
Sleep, and run thus ; 

*' Short, very short be then thy reign. 
For I'm in haste to laugh and dnnk again.** 
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night. You'll be in the Chronicle." Upon which 
Johnson afterwards observed^ *^ He durst not do such 
a thing. His wife would not let him !" 

He entered upon this year 1753 with his usual 
piety, as appears from the following prayer, which I 
ti^scribed from that part of his diary which he burnt 
a few days before his aeath : 

'* Jan. 1, 1753, N. S. which I shall use for the 
future. 

'^ Almighty God, who haSt continued my life to 
tliis day, grant that, by the assistance of thy Holy 
Spirit, I may improve the time which thou shaft 
^rant me, to my eternal salvation. Make me to re- 
member, to thy glory, thy judgements and thy mer- 
<;ies. Make me so to consider the loss of my wife, 
^rhom thou hast taken from me, that it may dispose 
me, by thy grace, to lead the residue of my life in 
thy fear. Grant this, O Lord, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen." 

He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionary, 
and the melancholy of his grief, by taking an active 
part in the composition of " The Adventurer," in 
which he began to write April 10, marking his essays 
with the signature T, by which most of his papers m 
that collection are distinguished: those, however, which 
have that signature, and also that of MysargyruSy 
were not written by him, but, as I suppose, by Dr. 
Bathurst. Indeed, Johnson's energy of thought and 
richness of language are still more decisive marks 
than any signature. As a proof of this, my readers, 
I imagine, will not doubt that number S^y on sleep, is 
his ; for it not only has the general texture and colour 
of his style, but the authours with whom he was pe- 
culiarly conversant are readily introduced in it in 
curs(Hy allusion. The translation of a passage in 
Statins, quoted in that paper, and marked C. B. has 
been erroneously ascribed to Dr. Bathurst, whose 

c 9( 
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Christian name was Richard. How much this amiable 
man actually contributed to " The Adventurer," 
cannot be known. Let me add^ that Hawkesworth's 
imitations of Johnson are sometimes so happy^ that it 
is extremely difficult to distinguish them^ with oer« 
tainty^ from the compositions df his great archetype. 
Hawkesworth was his closest imitator^ a circumstance 
of which that writer would once have been proud to 
be told ; though^ when he had become elated by having 
risen into some degree of consequence^ he^ in a con- 
versation with me^ had the provoking effrontery to say 
he was not sensible of it. 

Johnson was truly zealous for the success of '^ The 
Adventurer ;" and very soon after his engaging in it, 

he wrote the following letter : 

« 

*' TO THE REVEREND DR. JOSEPH WARTON. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'^ I OUGHT to have written to you before now, but 
I ought to do many things which I do not ; nor can 
I^ indeed^ claim any merit from this letter ; for being 
desired by the authours and proprietor of the Ad^ 
venturer to look out for another hand, my thought^ 
necessarily fixed upon you, whose fund of literature 
will enable you to assist them, with very little inter^ 
ruption of your studies. 

'^ They desire you to engage to furnish one paper 
a month, at two guineas a paper, which you may very 
readily perform. We have considered that a paper 
should consist of pieces of imagination, pictures of 
life, and disquisitions of literature. The part whid^ 
depends on tne imagination is very well supplied, as 
you will find when you read the paper; fof de- 
scriptions of life, there is now a treaty almpst made 
min m authour and an authouress ; and the province 
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of criticism and literature they are very desirous to 
assign to the commentator on Virgil. 

^^ I hope this proposal will not be rejected^ and that 
the next post wul bring us your compliance. I speak 
as one of the fraternity^ though I have no part in the 
paper^ beyond now and then a motto ; but two of the 
writers are my particular friends^ and I hope the 
pleasure of seeing a third united to them^ will not be 
denied to> dear sir, 

** Your most obedient, 

^^ And most humble servant, 

** Sam. Johnson.'* 

*• March 8, lysS.** 

The consequence of this letter was. Dr. Warton's: 
enriching the collection with several admirable essays. 

Johnson's saying '^ I have no part in the paper, be- 
yond now and then a motto," may seem inconsistent 
with his being the authour of the papers marked T. 
Sut he had, at this time, written only one number ; 
«nd besides, even at any after period, he might have 
"used the same expression, considering it as a point of 
honour not to own them ; for Mrs. Williams told me 
that, ^^ as he had giveji those Essays to Dr. Bathurst, 
who sold them at two guineas each, he never would 
«wn them; nay, he used to say, he did not wrUe 
them : but the fact was, that he dictated them, while 
B^hurst wrote." I read to him Mrs. Williams's ac- 
QCfwaX; he smiled, and said nothing. 

I am not quite satisfied with the casuistry by which 
the productions of one person are thus passed upon 
the world for the productions of another. I allow 
that not only knowledge, but powers and qualities of 
^ mind may be communicated; but the actual effect of 
individual exertion never can be transferred, with 
truth, to any other than its own original cause. One 
person's child may be made the child of another person 
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by adoption^ as among the Romans^ or by the ancient 
Jewish mode of a wife haWng children borne to her 
upon her knees^ by her handmaid. But these were 
children in a different sense from that of nature. It 
was clearly understood that they were not of the blood 
of their nominal parents. So m literary children^ an 
authour may give the profits and fame of his cmn- 
position to another man^ but cannot make that other 
the real authour. A Highland gentleman^ a younger 
branch of a family^ once consulted me if he could not 
validly purchase the Chieftainship of his family from 
the Chiefs who was willing to sell it. I told mm it 
was impossible for him to acquire^ by purchase^ a 
right to be a different person from what he resdly 
was ; for that the right of Chieftainship attached to 
the blood of primogeniture^ and, therefore, was in- 
capable of being transferred. I added, that though 
Esau sold his birth-right, or the advanta^ges belcmging, 
to it, he still remained tiie first-bcnm of his parents; 
and that whatever agreement a Chief might make 
with any of the dan, the Heralds-Office could not 
admit of the metamorphosis, or with any decency 
attest that the younger was the elder; but I did nA 
convince the worthy gentleman. 

Johnson's papers m the Adventurer are very similar 
to those of the Rambler; but being rather more 
varied in their subjects, and being mixed with essays 
by other writers, upon topicks more generally at- 
tractive than even the most elegant ethical discourses, 
the sale of the work, at first, was more extensive. 
Without meaning, however, to depreciate the Ad- 
venturer, I must observe, that as the value of the 
Rambler came, in the progress of time, to be better 
known, it grew upon the puMick estimation, and that 
its sale has hr exceeded that of any other periodical 
papers since the reign of Queen Anne. 

In one <^the bodes of his diary I find the following 
entry: 
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• *' April 8, 175s. I began the second vol. of my 
Dictionary^ room being left in the first for Preface^ 
Grammar^ and History^ none of them yet begun. 

" O GoD^ who hast hitherto supported me^ enable 
me to proceed in this labour^ and in the whole task of 
my present state ; that when I shall render up^ at 
the last day^ an account of the talent committed to 
me, I may receive pardon^ for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. Amen." 

He this year &voured Mrs. Lenox with a De- 
dication* to the Earl of Orrery, of her *^ Shakspeare 
Illustrated." 

• In 1754 I can trace nothing published by him, 
except his numbers of the Adventurer, and *^ The 
" Life of Edward Cave,"* in the Gentleman's Maga« 
sine for February. In biography there can be no 
question that he excelled, beyond all who have at- 
tempted that species of composition ; upon which, in- 
deed, he set the highest value. To the minute se- 
lection of characteristical circumstances, for which the 
aacients were remarkable, he added a philosophical 
research, and the most perspicuous and energetick 
language. Cave was certainly a man of estimate 
qualities, and was eminently diligent and successful 
in his own business, which, doubtless, entitled him to 
respect. But he was peculiarly fortiuiate in being 
recorded by Johnson ; who, of the narrow life of a 
printer ana publisher, without any digressions or ad- 
ventitious circumstances, has made an interesting and 
agreeable narrative. ' 

Thc^ Dictionary, we may believe, afforded Johnson 
full occupation this year. As it approached 'to its 
conclusion, he probably worked with redoubled vigour, 
as seamen increase their exertion and alacrity when 
they have a near prospect of their haven. 
' ^ L^rd Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had paid the 
high compliment of addressings to his L<»dship the 
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plan of his Dicdonary^ had behaved to him in mich a 
maimer as to excite his contempt and indignation. 
The world has been for many years amused with a 
story confidently told, and as confidently repeated 
with additional circumstances, that a sudden dusgust 
was taken by Johnson upon occasion of his having 
been one day kept long in waiting in his Lordship's 
antechamber, for which the reason assigned was, that 
he had company with him ; and that at last, when 
the door opened, out walked CoUey Gibber ; and that 
Johnson was so violently provoked when he found for 
whom he had been so long excluded, that he went 
away in a passion, and never would return. I re^ 
member having mentioned this story to Greorge Lord 
Lyttelton, who told me, he was very intimate with 
Lord Chesterfield; and holding it as a well-known 
truth, defended Lord Chesterfield by saying, that 
'^ Gibber, who had been introduced familiarly by the 
back-stairs, had probably not been there above ten 
minutes." It may seem strange even to entertain a 
doubt concerning a story so long and so widely 6ur-* 
rent, and thus implicitly adopted, if not sancti(med^ 
by the authority which I have mentioned ; but John- 
son himself assured me, that there was not the least 
foundation for it. He told me, that there never was 
any particular incident which produced a quarrel be-i 
tween Lord Chesterfield and him ; but that his Lord- 
ship's continued neglect was the reason why he re- 
solved to have no connexion with him. When the 
Dictionary was upon the eve of publication. Lord 
Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flattered himself with 
expectations that Johnson would dedicate the work to 
him, attempted, in a courtly manner, to soothe and 
insinuate himself with the Sage, conscious, as it 
should seem, of the cold indifference with which he 
had treated its learned authour; and further at-* 
tempted to conciliate him, by writing two papers in 
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^* The World/* in recommendation of the n^ork ; and 
it must be confessed^ that they contain some studied 
ccHnpliments^ so finely turned^ that if there had been 
no. previous offence^ it is probable that Johnson would 
have been highly delighted. Praise^ in general^ was 
pleasing to hun ; but by praise from a man of rank 
and elegant accomplishments^ he was peculiarly gra- 
tified. 

His Lordship says, '* I think the publick in general^ 
and the repubbck of letters in particular, are greatly 
obliged to Mr. Johnson, for having undertaken, and 
executed so great and desirable a work. Perfection 
is not to be expected from man : but if we are to 
judge by the various works of Johnson already pub- 
lished, we have good reason to believe, that \ie will 
bring this as near to perfection as any man could do. 
The Plan of it, which he published some years ago, 
seems to me to be a pro(tf of it. Nothing can be 
more rationally imagined, or more accurately and 
elegantly expressed. I therefore recommend the prer 
vious perussd of it to all those who intend to buy ^e 
Dictionary, and who, I suppose, are all those who can 
aflRmi it." 

^' It must be owned, that our language is, at pre- 
sent, in a state of anarchy, and hitherto, perhaps, it 
may not have been the worse for it. During our free 
and open trade, many words and expressions have 
been imported, adopted, and naturalized from other 
languages, which have greatly enriched our own; 
Let it still preserve what real strength and beauty it 
may h^ave borrowed from others; but let it not, like 
the Tarpeian maid, be overwhelmed and crushed by 
unnecessary ornaments. The time for discrimination 
seems to be now come. Toleration, adoption, and 
naturalization have run their lengths. Good order 
and authority are now necessary. But where shall 
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we find them^ anjrl at the same time^ the obedmoe 
due to them? We must have recourse to the old 
Roman expedient in times of confusion^ and choose a 
dictator. Upon this principle^ I give my vote for Mr. 
Johnson^ to fill that great and arduous post^ and I 
hereby declare^ that I make a total surrender of all 
my rights and privileges in the English language, as 
a free*>hom British subject^ to the said Mr. Johnscm, 
during the term of his dictatorship. Nay nuxre^ I 
will not only obey him like an old Roman^ as my 
dictator^ but like a modem Roman^ I will implicitly 
believe in him as my Pope^ and hold him to be in* 
fidlible while in the cnair^ but no longer. Mifre than 
this he cannot well require; for^ I presume, that 
obedience can never be expected, when tnere is neither 
terrour to enforce, nor interest to invite it." 

¥e*¥r**¥r¥r¥e 

'^ But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a History of 
our Language, through its several stages, were still 
wanting at home, and importunately called for fi-om 
abroad. Mr. Johnson's labours will now, I dare say, 
very fully supply that want, and greatly contribate 
to the farther spreading of our language in other 
countries. Learners were discouraged, by finding no 
standard to resort to; and, consequently, thought it 
incapable of any. They will now be undeceived and 
encouraged." 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnscm, 
who thought that " all was false and hoUow," desmsed 
the honeyed words, and was even indignant that Lord 
Chesterfield should, for a moment, imagine, that he 
could be the dupe of such an artifice. His expressioa 
to me concerning Lord Chesterfield, upon this oc- 
casion, was, " Sir, after making great profesMons, he 
had, for many years, taken no notice of me ; but when 
iny EKctionary was coming out, he fell a scribUbg in 
/The World' about iU U^n which, I wrote him a 
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letter expiessed in civil terms^ but such as might 
shew him that I did not mind what he said or wrote, 
and that I had done with him." 

This is that celebrated letter of which so much haA 
been said, and about which curiosity has been so long 
excited, without being gratified. I for many years 
86licited Johnson to &vour me with a copy of it, that 
so excellent a composition might not be lost to pos« 
terity. He delayed from time to time to give it 
me ; ^ till at last in 1781^ when we were on a visit at 
Mr. Dilly's, at Southill, in' Bedfordshire, he was 
pleased to dictate it to me from iQemory* He after- 
wards found among his papers a copy 01 it, which he 
had dictated to IVir. Baretti, with its title and cor- 
rections, in his own hand-writing. This he gave to 
Mr. Langton ; adding that if it were to come into 
print, he wished it to be from that copy. By Mr. 
Langton's kindness, I am enabled to enrich my work 
with a perfect transcript of what the world has so 
eagerly desired to see* 

. '^ TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF 
^ CHESTERFIELD. 

^' MT LORD, Pebruary 7) 17^* 

'' I HAVE been lately informed, by the pr<qprietOT 
of the World, that two papers, in which my Dic- 
tionary is recommended to tne publick, were written 

] Dt. Johnson appeared to have had a remarkable ddicanr with 
. inspect to th6 circulation of this letter ; for Dr. Douglas, Bishop of 
Salisbury, informs me, that having many years agp pressed him to 
be allowed to read it to the second Lord Haidwidce, who was veiy 
desinnis to hear it (promising at the same time, that no copy of it 
ahould be taken), Johnson seemed much pleased that it had at* 
tracted the attention of a nobleman of such a respectable character ; 
but after pausing some time, declined to comply with the request^ 
wyi^K, with a smik, *' No, rir; I have hurt the dog too mudi 
already ;'' or woid« to that purpose. « 

VOL. h "^ 
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by your Lordship. To be so distingaished^ Is an 
honour^ which^ being very little accustomed to faFOurs 
from the great, I know not well how to receive, or in- 
what terms to acknowledge. 

*^ When, upon some dfight encouragement, I first 
yisited your Lordship, I was overpowered, Uke the 
rest of mankind, by the enchantment of your address, 
and could not forbear to wish that I might boast my-* 
self Le vainqueur du vainaueur de la terre;^^hBt I 
might obtain that regard ror which I saw the world 
' contending ; but I found my d,ttendance so little en- 
couraged, that neither pride nor modesty would suffer 
me to continue it. When I had once addressed your 
Lordship in publick, I had exhausted all the art of 
pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can 
possess. I had done all that I could ,* and no man is 
well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so 
little. 

*' Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I 
waited in your outward rooikis, or was repulsed from 
your door ; during which time I have been pushing 
on my work through difficulties, of which it is uselesa 
to complain, and have brought it, at last, to the 
verge of publication, without one act of assistance,' 
one word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. 
Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a 
Patron before. 

" The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acauainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

" Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with 

■ 

I The following note is subjoined bv Mr. Langton. ^^ Dr* 
Johnson, when he gave me this copy of his letter, ^sired that I 
would annex to it his information to me, that whereas it is said in 
the letter that ' no assistance has been receiyed,* he did once receive 
from Lord Chesterfield the sum of ten pounds ; but as that was so 
ineonsiderable a sum, he thought the mention of it could not pro* 
perly finda place in a letter of the kind that this was*** ^ 
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unconcern on a man Btrugffling for life in the water^ 
3^id> when he haa reached eround^ encumbers him 
with help ? The notice which you have been pleased 
to take of my labours^ had it been early^ had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent^ 
and cannot enioy it ; till I am solitary^ and cannot 
impart it ; ^ till I am known^ and do not want it. I 
lione it is no very cjrnical asperity not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been received^ or to 
be unwilling that the Publick should consider me as 
owing that to a Patron, which Plrovidence has enabled 
me to do for myself. 

'' Having carried on my work thus far with so 
little obligation to any favourer of learnings I shall 
not bo disappointed though I should conclude it> if 
less be possible^ with less; for I have been long 
wakened from that dream of hope, in which I once 
boasted myself with so much exultation, 

^^ My Lord, 
'' Your Lordship's most humble, 
'^ Most obedient servant^ 

'^ Sam. Johnson."* 



1 In this pssafle Dr. Johnson evidentlv alludes to the loss of 
hilt wife. Wo find the same tender recoUection recurring to his 
mind upon innumerable occasions; and, perhaps, no man ever 
more forcibly felt the truth of the sentiment so elegantly expressed 
by my fHend Mr. Malone, in his Prologue to Mr. Jephson*s tra- 
gedy of Julia: 

*' Vain— wealth, and fiune, and fortune*8 fostering car^ 
If no fond breast ^e splendid blessings share ; 
And, each day*s bustling pageantry once past. 
There, only there, our bliss is fbund at last*' 

2 Upon comparing this copy with that which Dr. Johnson 
dictated to me from recollection, the variations are found to be so 
alight, that this must be added to the many o^er prooft which he 
gave of the wonderful extent and accuracy of his memory. To 
ffratify the curious in oompositioPi I hi^ve di^^ted boUi the cofuei 
IB the British Museum* 



d 
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' '^ While this was the talk of the town (says Dr.' 
Adams, in a letter to me), I happened to visit Dr. 
Warburton, who finding that I was acquainted with 
Johnson, desired me earnestly to carry his compli. 
ments to him, and to tell him, that he nonoured nim 
for his manly behaviour in rejecting these condescen-^ 
dons of Lord Chesterfield, and for resenting the treat* 
ment he had received from him with a proper smrit. 
Johnson was visibly pleased with this compliment, fcnr 
he had always a higti opinion of Warburton."* In- 
deed, the force of mind which appeared in this letter; 
was congenial with that which Warburt(m himself 
amply possessed. . ^ 

There is a curious minute circumstance which 
struck me, in comparing the various editions of John- 
son's {mitations of Juvenal. In the tenth Satire, <me 
of the couplets upon the vanity of wishes even £ur 
literary distinction stood thus : . ' 

*^ Yet think what ffls the ichoUr*8 ]i£^ aasail. 
Toil, envjT, want, the garrety and the jaiL** 

But after experiencing the uneasiness which Lord 
Chesterfield's fallacious patronage made him feel, he 
dismissed the word garrei from the sad group, and in 
all the subsequent ^tions the line stands, 

^^ Toil, envjT, want, the Patron^ and the jail.'* 



I Soon after Edwards's '^ Canons of Criticism" came out, John-' 
son was dining at Tonson the Bookseller's, with Hajman the Painter 
and some more company. Ha3rman related to Sir Joshua Rcr- 
Bolds, that the conversation having turned upon Edwards's book, 
the gentlemen praised it much, imd Johnson allowed its merit. 
But when they went farther, and appeared to put that authouc 
upon a level with Warburton, ^' Nay (said Johnson), he has given 
hun some smart hits to be sure; but there is no proportion between 
the two men ; they must not be named together. A fly, sir, may 
tting a stately horse, and make him wince ; but one hi but an iiu 
feet, and the other if a horse stiiL" 
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That lAvrd Chesterfield must have been 'mortified 
by the hifty contempt^ aiid i)alite> yet keen> natire 
with which Johnson exhibitiMl him to himself in this 
letter, it is im})06sible to doubt. He> however, with 
that glossy duplicity which was his constant study, 
Hfilected to be quite unconcerned* Dr. Adams men* 
tioned to Mr. Robert Dodsley that he was sorry 
Johnscm had written his letter to Lord Chesterfiela. 
Dodsley^ with the true feelings of trade, said, '* he 
was very sorry too ; for that he had a property in the 
Dictionary, to which his Lordship's patronage might 
have been of consequence." He tnen told Dr. Adams, 
that Lord Chesterfield had i^ewn him the letter. 
^' I should have imagined (replied Dr. Adams), that 
Lord Chesterfield would have concealed it." ** Poh ! 
(said Dodslcy) do you think a letter from Johnson 
could hurt Lord Chesterfield ? Not at all, sir. It lay 
upon his table, where any body might see it He reaa 
it to me ; said, * this man has great powers,' pointed 
out the severest passages, and obeerved how well they 
were expressed." This air of indififerenoe, which im« 
posed upon tlie worthy Dodslcy, was certainly notliinsr' 
but a specimen of that dissimilation which Lora 
Chesterncld inculcated as one of the most essential 
lessons for the conduct of life. His Lordship en« 
ilcavoured to justify himself to Dodsley fVom the 
charges brought against him by Johnson; but we 
may judge of the flimsiness of nis defence, from his 
havii^g excused his neglect of Johnson, by saying, 
that " he had heard he had changed his lodgings, 
and did not know where he lived ;" as if there could 
have been the smallest difficulty to inform himself of 
that circumstance, by inquiring in the literary circle 
with which his Lordship was well acquainted, and was, 
indeed, himself, one of its ornaments. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and sug« 
gestod, that his not being admitted when ho called on 
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)um, was probably not to be imputed to Lord Chester-* 
field ; for his Lordship had declared to Dodsley^ that 
'' he would have turned off the best senrant he ever 
had^ if he had known that he denied him to a man 
who would have been always more than welcome ;'* 
' and in confirmation of this> ne insisted on Lord Che»«^ 
terfield's general afiability and easiness of access^ espe* 
dally to literary men. '^ Slr^ (said Johnson) that is not 
Lord Chesterfield; he is the proudest man this day 
existing." ^^ No^ (said Dr. Aoams) there is one per« 
son^ at leasts as proud ; I think, by your own aoooont,. 
you are the prouder man of the two." ^' But mina 
(jreplied Johnson instantly) was defetiswe pride." Thisy. 
as Dr. Adams well observed, was one of those happy 
turns for which he was so remarkably ready. 

Johnson having now explicitly avowed nis opinioa 
of Lord Chesterfield, did not remdn from expressing^ 
himself concerning that nobleman with pointed firee^ 
dom : This man (said he) I thought had been a Lord 
among wits ; but, I find, he is only a wit among Lords r*> 
And when his Letters to his natural son were published^ 
he observed, that '^ they teach the morals of a whore> 
and the manners of a dancing-master." ^ 

. 1 That collection of letters cannot be vindicated ^m the senaam. 
charge, of encouraging, in some passages, one of the vices most de« 
stmctive to the good order and comfort of society, which his Lord- 
ship represents as mere fiishionable gallantry ; and, in others, of 
inculcating the base practice of dissimulation, and recommending, 
vith disproportionate anxiety, a perpetual attention to esctemal de« 
gance of manners. But it must, at the same time, be allowed, that 
uiey contain many good precepts of conduct, and much g^iuine in* 
formation upon me and manners, very happily expr^sed; and 
that ther6 was considerable merit in paymg so much attention to the 
imjirovement of one who was dependent upcm his Lordbhip^s pro. 
tection ; it has, probably, been exceeded in no instance by the most 
exemplary parent ; and though I can by no means approve of og|w 
foun^Ung the distinction between lawful and illicit offspring, wludi 
hf in effect, insulting the civil establishment of ou^ country, to look 
zio higher; I cannot bid:^ \teiT\V\i\^'VL\Madahfe to be kindly attwuiv 
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The character of a " respectable Hottentot," in Lord 
Chesterfield's letters, has been generally understood to 
be meant for Johnson, and I have no doubt that it 
was. But I remember when the Literary Proptrty 
of those letters was contested in the Court of Session 
in Scotland, and Mr. Henry Dundas,* one of the ' 
counsel for the proprietors, read this character as an 
exhibition of Johnson, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord 
Hailes, one of the Judges, maintained, with scnne 
warmth, that it was not intended as a portrait of John«« 
fion, but of a late noble Lord, distinguished for ab^ * 
struse science. I have heard Johnson himself talk of 
the character, and say that it was meant for George 
Ijord Lyttelton, in which I could by no means agree; 
for his Lordship had nothing of that violence which is 
a conspicuous feature in the composition. Finding 
that my illustrious friend could bear to have it sup- 
posed that it itiight be meant for him, I said, laugh- 
ingly, that there was one trait which imquestionably 
did not belong to him; ''he throws his meat any* 
where but down his throat." '' Sir, (said he). Lord 
Chesterfield never saw me eat in his life." 

On the 6th of March came out Lord Bolingbroke's 
works, published by Mr. David Mallet. The wild and 
pernicious ravings, under the name of " Philosophy," 
which were thus ushered into the world, gave great 
offence to all well-principled men.' Johnson,' hearing 
of their tendency, which nobody disputed, was roused 
with a just indignation, andpronounc^ this memorable 

lo thoee, of whose existence we have, in any way, been the cause* 
Mr. Stanhope*8 character has been unjustly represented as diame- 
trically opposite to what Lord Chesterfield wished him to be. He 
has been called dull, gross, and awkward: but I knew him atDres* 
den, when he was envoy to that court ; and though he could not 
boast of the grace*^ he was, in trutib, a sensible, dnl, weUUbdiaved 
jooan. 

1 Now [1792] one of his Majesty's pdncq^ Seentaiiei of State. 
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Benteiice upon the noble authour and his editor. '<Slr^ 
he was a scoundrel^ and a coward r a scoundrel for 
charging a blunderbuss against religion and morality; 
a coward, because he had not resolution to fire it off 
himself^ but left half a crown to a beggarly Scotch* 
man, to draw the trigger after his death !" Garrick, 
who I can attest from my own knowledge, had his 
mind seasoned with pious reverence^ and sincerely dis* 
approved of the infidel writings of several, whom in 
the course of his almost universal gay intercourse with 
men of eminence, he treated with external civility, 
distinguished himself upon this occasion. Mr. Pelham 
having died on the very day on which Lord Doling* 
broke's works came out, he wrote an elegant Ode oa 
his death, beginning 

*' Let othen hail the rifing lun, 
I bow to that whoeeoouneis runi** 

in which is the following stanza : 

*^ The fame lad mom, to Church and State 
(So for our Bbi, 'twas fix*d by fkte,) 

A double stroke was given; 
Black aa the whirlwinda of the North, 
St. John's fell genius issued forth, 
And Pelham fled to heaven." 



Johnson this year found an interval of leisure to 
make an excursion to Oxford, for the purpose of con- 
sulting the libraries there. Of this, and of many in* 
terestmg circiunstances conceminff him, during a part 
of his life when he conversed but little with die world, 
I am enabled to ^ve a particular account, by the 
liberaJ communications of the Reverend Mr. Thomaa 
Warton, who obligiugl^ (\xrai«hed me with several of 
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rar oommon friend's letters^ which he iDustrated with 
notes. These I shall insert in their proper pUoes. 

'' TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 
. '' SIR, 

'^ It is but an ill return for the book with which 
you were pleased to &T0ur me, * to have delayed my 
•thanks for it dU now. I am too apt to be negHgent; 
, irat I can nerer deliberately shew my disrespect to ft 
man of your character : ana I now pay you a very 
honest acknowledgement, for the advancement of the 
literature of our native country. You have shewn to 
"sdl, who shall hereafter attempt the study of our tMi« 
xient authours, the way to success ; by directing them 
to the perusal of the books which Uioee authours had 
read. Of this method, Hughes,* and men much 
•greater than Hughes, seem never to have thought. 
The reason why the authours, which are yet read, of 
the sixteenth century, are so little unaerstood, is, 
that they are read alone ; and no help is borrowed 
from those who lived with them, or befbro them. Scmie 
part of this ignorance I hope to remove by my book, ' 
which now draws towards its end ; but which 1 cannot 
'finish to my mind, without visiting the libraries of 
Oxford, which I therefore hone to see in a fortnight.^ 
I know not how long I shaU stay, or where I shall 
lodge ; but shall be sure to look for you at my ar» 

1 '* ObsenratioDs on Spenser*! Fairy Queen, the first edition af 
which was now published.** 

2 ** Hughes published an editbn of Spenser.** 
S '' His I]^ctionary.** 

. 4 ^ He came to Oxford within a fbrtnifljlit, and stayed about fif« 
weeks. He lodged at a house called Ketue-hall, near Trinity Col- 
lege. But during this visit at Oxfords he ooDecied nothing in tha 
|£«net for hia DiotionazT.*' 
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rivals and we shall easily settle the rest. I am, dear 
sir> 

'* Your most obedient, &c, 

^* Sam. Johnson. 

«' [London,] July 16, 1754. 



Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, 
Mr. Warton preserved and communicated to me the 
following memorial, which, though not written with 
all the care and attention which that learned and ele* 
gant writer bestowed on those compositions which he 
intended for the publick eve, is so ha|^ily expressed 
in an easy style, that J ^ould injure it by any 
alteration : 

^^ When Johnson came to Oxford in 1754, the long 
vacation was beginning, and most people were leaving 
the place. This was the first time of his being there^ 
after quitting the University. The next morning afiter 
his arrival, he wished to see his old College, Pem^ 
broke, I went with him. He was hi^ly pleased to 
find all the College-servants which he had left there 
still remaining, particularly a very old butler j and 
expressed great satisfaction at being recognized by 
them, and conversed with them fiimiliarly. He waited 
on the master. Dr. Radclifife, who received him very 
coldly. Johnson at least expected, that the master 
would order a copy of his Dictionary, now near pubj* 
lication ; but the master did not choose to talK on 
the subject, never asked Johnson to dine, nor even to 
visit him, while he stayed at Oxford. After we had 
left the lodgings, Johnson said to me, * There lives a 
man, who lives by the revenues iof literature, and will 
not move a finger to support it. If I come to live at 
Oxford, I shall take up my abode at Trinity.' We 
then called' on the Reverena Mr. Meeke, one of th^ 
fellows, and of Johnson's standing. Here was a most 
ipordial ^eeting o^ both sides. Qn lei^vin^ hiip^ 
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Johnson said, ^ I used to think Meeke had excellent 
parts^ when we were 'boys together at the College : 
but^ alas ! 

^ Lost in a convent's sditary gloom 1*-^ 

' I remember^ at the classical lecture in the Hall^ I 
Gould not bear Meeke's superiority^ and I tried to sit 
as &r from him as I could^ that I might not hear him 
construe.' 

'' As we were leaving' the College, he said, ' Here 
I translated Pope's Messiah. Which do you think is) 
the best line in it ? — My own fkvourite is, 

* VaUitarotnaHcatfunilt Saronica nuibei^ 

1 told him, I thought it a Very sonorous hexameter; 
I did not tell him, it was not in the Virgilian style* 
He much regretted that his^r^^ tutor was dead ; for 
whom he seemed to retain the greatest regard. He 
said, ' I once had been a whole morning sliding in 
Christ-Chiu*ch meadows, and missed his lecture in' 
logick. After dinner he sent for me to his room. I ex-> 
pected a sharp rebuke for my icfleness, and went with 
a beating heart. When we were seated, he told me 
he had sent for me to drink a glass of winewith him, 
and to tell me, he was ndt angry with me for missing 
his lecture. This was, in fact, a most severe repri- 
mand. Some more of the bdys were theh sent ibr; 
and we spent a very pleasant afternoon.' Besides Mr: 
Meeke,' there was only one other Fellow of Pembroke 
now resident : from both of whona Jdbnson received 
the greatest civilities during this visit, andthey pressed 
him very much to have a room in the College. 

'^ In the course of this visit (1754,) Johnson and I 
walked three or four times to Ellsfield, a village beau^^ 
tifuUy situated about three miles from' Oxford, to 866 
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Mr. Wis9> RaddiviaQ librarian^ with, whom Johnson 
was much pleased. At this.place> Mr. Wise had fitted 
up a house and gardens^ in a singular manner^ bu^ 
with great taste. Here was an excellent library^ par- 
ticularly a^yaluable collection of books in Northern 
literature^ with which Johnson was often very busy. 
One day Mr. Wise read to us a dissertation wnich he 
was preparing for the press^ intitled^ ' A History and 
Chronology of the fabulous Ages.' Spme old divini-. 
ties of Thrace^ related to the Titans^ and called the 
Cabiri^ made a very important part of the theory of 
this piece ; and in ccmversation afterwards^ Mr. Wis0 
talked much of his Cabiri. As we returned to Ox-f 
ford in the evenings I outwalked Johnson^ and he 
cried out Stifflamina^ a Latin word^ which came from 
his mouth with peculiar grace^ and was as much as to 
my, Put on your drag chain. Before we got home^ i 
Ugain walked too fast for him ; and he now cried out, 
'Why, you walk as if you were pursued by all the 
Cabiri m a body. In an evening we frequently took 
long walks from Oxford into the country, returning 
to supper. Once, in our way home, we viewed the 
ruins of the abbies of Oseney and Rewley, near Ox- 
ford. After at least half an- hour's silence, Johnson 
said, ^ I viewed them with indignation !' We had then 
a long conversation on Gothic buildings ; and in talk- 
ing of the form of old halls, he said, ' In thes« 
hfdls, the fire-place was anciently always in the mid-> 
die of the room, till the Whigs removed it on one 
side.' — ^About tlds time there had been an execution 
of two or three criminals at Oxford on a Monday* 
Soon afterwards, one day at dinner, I was saying that 
Mr. Swint(Hi, the chaplain of the gaol, and also a fre« 
quent preacher before the University, a learned man, 
Jbut often thoughtless and absent, preached the con- 
iLemnation-sermon on repentance, before the convict^ 
pa the preceding day, Sunday; and that in the dos^t 
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he told his audience, that he should give them the re- 
mainder of what he had to say on the subject^ the next 
Lord's Day. Upon which, one of- our company, a 
Doctor of Divinity, and a plain matter-of-fact man, 
by way of offering an apology for Mr. Swinton, gravely 
remarked, that he had probably preached the same 
sermon before the University : * Yes, sir, (says John- 
son) but the University were not to be hanged the 
next morning.' 

'^ I forgot to observe before, that when he left Mr. 
Meeke, (as I have told above) he added, ' About the 
same time of life, Meeke was left behind at Oxford to 
feed on a Fellowship, and I went to London to get my 
living : now, sir, see the difference of our literary cha- 
racters !" 

The following letter was written by Dr. Johnson 
to Mr. Chambers, of Lincoln College, afterwards Sir 
Robert Chambers, one of the judges in India : ' 
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TO MR. CHAMBERS, OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. 



" DEAR SIR, 

^' The commission which I delayed to trouble you 
!with at your departure, I am now obliged to send 
you ; and beg that you will be so kind as to carry it 
to Mr. Warton, of Trinity, to whom I should have 
written immediately, but tnat I know not if he be yet 
come back to Oxford. 

*^ In the Catalogue of MSS. of Gr. Brit, see vol I. 
pag. 18. MSS. Bodl. Martyrium. xv martyr urn sub 
Juliuno, aucture Theophylacto. 

*^ It is desired that Mr. Warton will inquire, and 

I Communicated by the Reverend Mr. Thomai Watton, who 
bmd the origmaL 

VOL. I. u 
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8^d wordj what will be the cost of transcribmg thi$ 
manuscript. 

'' Vol. 11. p. 32. Num. 1022. 58. Coll. Nov.— 
Cammentaria in Acta ApostoL^— Comment, in Septem 
Epistolas Catholicas. 

^* He is desired to tell what is the age of each <^ 
these manuscripts : and what it will cost to have a 
transcript of the two first pages of each. 

*^ If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you may tay if 
you can get it done by any body else ; or stay till he 
comes, according to your own convenience. It is for 
an Italian littrato, 

*^ The answer is to be directed to his Ezcellency 
Mr. Zon, Venetian Resident, Soho-Square. 

'* I hope, dear sir, that you do not regret th^ 
change of London for Oxford. Mr. Baretti is well, 
and Miss Williams ; * and we shall all be glad to hear 
from you, whenever you shall be so kind as to write 
to, sir^ 

'* Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.** 

« Not. 21, 1754." 

1 '' I presume she was a rdataon of Mr. Zachariah Winiams, 
who died in his eighty-third year, July l2, 1765. When Dr. 
Johnson was with me at Oxford, in 1755, he gave to the Bodleian 
Library a thin quarto of twenty-one pages, a work in Italian, HKztfa 
an English translation on the opposite page. The English title- 
page is this : '^ An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longi- 
tude at Sea, by an exact Variation of the Magnetical Needle, £c 
By Zachariah Williams. London, printed for Dodsley, 1755." 
The English translation, from the strongest internal marks. Is un- 
questionably the work of Johnson. In a blank leaf, J(^son has 
written the age, and time of death, of the authour, Z. Williams, 
as I have said above. On another blank leaf, is pasted a paragraph 
from a n^ws-paper, of the dea^i and character of Williams, whidi 
is plainly written by Johnson. He was very anxious about placing 
this book in the Bodleian : and, for fear of any omission or mistake, 
hit entered, in <he gr^tCatalogue, the titk-pege of it withhia own 
hand." 
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The d^;ree of Mast^ of Ails, which^ it has been 
obseryed^. could not be obtained for him at an early 
period of his life, was now considered as an honour of 
ccmsiderable importance, in order to grace the title- 
page of his Dictionary; and his character in the 
literary world being by this time desenredly high, 
his Mends thought that, if proper exertions were 
made, the University of Oxford would pay him the 
compliment. 

'' TO THB REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 
^ ^ DEAR SIR, 

*' I AM extremely obliged to you, and to Mr. 
Wise, for the imcommon care which you have taken 
of my interest : ^ if you can accomplish your kind 
design, I shall certainly take me a little habitation 
among you. 

" The books which I promised to Mr. Wise, • I 
Lave not been able to procure : but I shall send him 
a Finnick Dictionary, the only copy, perhaps, in £ng« 
land, which was presented me by a learned Swede,: but 
I keep it back, that it may make a set of my owp 
books of the new edition, with which I shall acconk- 
pany it, more welcome. You will assure him of my 
gratitude. 

*' Poor de^ Collins ! ^ Would a letter give him any 
pleasure ? I have a mind to write. 

1 *'*' In procuring him the degree of Master of Arts by diploma 
at Oxford.^' 

2 *'*' Lately fellow of Trinity College, and at this time Raddivian 
linariaa, at Oxford. He was a man of very oonaderable learn- 
ing, and eminently skilled in Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiquities. 
He died in 1767." 

3 «' Collins (the poet) was at this time at Oxford, on a visit to 
Mr. Warton; butli&>ouringimder UiemoBtdepknaUelaoguorof 
tiody, and dgection (^mind.'^ 

\ 
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'' 1 am glad oi your hindrance in your Speii0erian 
design^ ' yet I would not have it delayed. Tln^' 
liours a day stolen from sleep and amusement will 
produce it. Let a Servitour ^ transcribe the quota* 
tions^ and interleave them with referencei^^ to save 
time. This will shorten the work^ and lessen the 
fatigue. 

'f Can I do any thing to promoting the diplomat 
I would not be wanting to co-operate with your kind* 
ness ; of which^ whatever be the effect, I shall be^ dear 
sir, . . 

** Your most obliged, &c. 

*' Sam. Johnson." 

" [London] Nov. 28; 1764." 



TO THE SAME. 
. " DEAR SIR, 

*^ I AM extremely sensible of the favour done me, 
both by Mr. Wise and yourself. The book * cannot, I 
think, be printed in less than six weeks, nor probably 
so soon ; and I will keep back the title-page, for such 
an hisertion as you seem to promise me. Be pleased 
to let me know what money I shall send you for bear- 
ing the expense of the affair ; and I will take care that 
you may have it ready at your hand. 

'* I had lately the favour of a letter from your bro- 
ther, with smne account of poor Collins, for whom I 
am much concerned. I have a notion, that by very 
great temperance, or more properly abstinence^ he may 
yet recover. 

'* There is an old English and Latin book of poems 
by Barclay, called " The Ship of Fools ;" at the end 



1 '^ Of publuhioe a volume of obseryadons on the best of Spen- 
der's works. It was hindered by my taking pupils in ihia College.** 

2 '^ Young students of the lowest rank at Oxford are so ealM.** 
3.«( His Dictionary.** 



of whidi are a nmnber of Eglofrues,''^^o he writes it, 
from £g/'^a^— which are probably the first in our lan« 
guape. n you cannot find the bool^ I will get Mr. 
Doibley to send it you« 

'^ I shall be extremely glad to hear from you again, 
to know if the affair proceeds. ' I have mentioned it 
to none of my friends, for fear of being laughed at for 
my disappointment. 

'^ You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his wife ; I 
believe h^ is much affected. I nope he will not suffer 
so much as I yet suffer for the loss of mine. 

I have ever since seemed to myself broken off from 
mankind ; a kind of solitary wanderer in the wild of 
life, without any direction^ or fixed point of view : a 
ffloomy gazer on the world to which I have little re- 
btion. Yet I would endeavour, by the help of you 
and your brother, to supply the want of closer union, 
by friendship : and hope to have long the pleasure of 
being, dear sir, 

^^ Most affectionately yours, 

** Sam. Johnson.* 

«« [LoDdonl Dec 21, 1764." 

In 1755 we behold him to great advantage ; his 
degree of Master of Arts conferred upon him^his Die* 
tionary published^ his correspondence animated, his 
benevolence exercised. 

TO THE SAME. 
^^ DEAR SIR, 

** I WROTE to you some weeks ago, but believe 
did not direct accurately, and therefore know not whe- 

1 <« Ofthedegret at Oxford." 

U 3 
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tlier YOU kad my letter. I would^ likewise, write to* 
your tirother, but know not where to find him.. I now 
oegin to see land, after having wandered, according to 
Mr. Warburton's phrase, in this vast sea of words, 
^^at reception I shall meet with on the shore, I know 
not ; whether the sound of bells, and acclamations of 
the people, which Ariosto talks of in his last Canto, or 
a general murmur of disUke, I know not : whether J 
shall find upon the coast a Calypso that will court, or a 
Polypheme that will resist, fiut if Polypheme conie8» 
have at his eye. I hope, however, the criticks will let 
Ine be at peace; for tnough I do not much fear their 
skill and strength, I am a little afraid of myself, and 
would not wilUngly feel so much ill-will in my bosom 
as literary quarrels are apt to excite. 

" Mr. Baretti is about a work for which he is in great 
want of Crescimbeni, which you may have again who; 
you please. 

" There is nothing considerable done or doing among 
us here. We are not, perhaps, as innocent as villagers, 
but most of us seem to be as idle. I hope> however, 
you are busy ; and should be glad to know what yon 
are doing. 

" I am, dearest sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

*' [London] Feb. 4, 1756." 



TO THE SAME. 



'' DEAR SIR, 
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I RECEIVED your letter this day, with great 
«cnse of the &vour that has been done me ; ' for which 

1 *^ His degree had now past, according to the usual form, the 
9.uffnge8 of the heads of CoUeges ; but was not yet finally granted 
by the University. It was carried without a smgle mssentient 
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I return my most sinoere thanks ; and entreat you to 
pay to Mr. Wise such returns as I ought to make for 
so much kindness so little deserved. 

*' I sent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and afterwards 
wrote to him ; but know not whether he had either 
the book or letter. Be so good as to contrive to 
inquire. 

'* But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell me no- 
thing of himself ? Where hangs the new volume ? * 
Can I, help ? Let not the past labour be lost for want 
of a little more : but snatch what time you can from 
the Hall, and the pupils, and the .cofiee-house, and the 
parks, and complete your design. 

'^ I am, dear sir, &c. 

'^ Sam. Johnson." 
« [London] Feb. 4, 1765.'' 



TO THE SAME. 

** DEAR SIR, 
ft 



I HAD a letter last week from Mr. Wise, bjit 
have yet heard nothing from you, nor know in what 
state my aifair* stands; of which I beg you to in- 
form me, if you can, to-morrow, by the return of the 
post. 

^' Mr. Wise sends me word, that he has not had the 
Finnick Lexicon yet, which I sent some time ago.; and 
if he has it not, you must inquire after it. However, 
do not let your letter stay for that. 

*' Your brother, who is a better correspondent than 
you, and not much better, sends me word, that your 
pupils keep you in College : but do they keep you 
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1 " On Spenser. 

2 "Of the degree." 
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from writing too ? Let th^n, at leasts gire you tiiiM 
to write to, dear sir, 

'^ Your most affectionate, &c 

Sam. Johnson." 

•* [London] Feb. 13, 1756.'' 



TO THE SAME. 
^* DEAR SIR, 

" Dr. Kino ^ was with me a few minutes befort 
your letter; this, however^ is the first instance in which 
your kind intentions to me have ever been frustrated. * 
I have now the full effect of your care and benevoM 
lence ; and am far from thinkmg it a slight honour, 
or a small advantage ; since it will put the enjoyment 
of your conversation more frequently in the poWer of, 
dear sir^ 

'' Your most obliged and affectionate, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

'* P. S. I have enclosed a letter to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, * which you will read ; and, if you like it, seal 
and give him. 

" [London] ^eb. 1755." 

As the publick will doubtless be pleased to see the 
whole progress of this well-earned academical honour, 
I shall insert the Chancellor of Oxford's letter to the 

1 " Prindpal of Saint Mary Hall at Oxford. He brought with 
him the diploma from Oxford.*' 

2 ^^ I suppose Johnson means that my kindintentUm of bdng the 
Jirst to give him the good news of the degree being granted was 
frustrated, because Dr. King brought it before my inteUigence 
arrived." 

3 «* Dr. Huddesford, President of Trinity College." 
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University^* the diploma^ andJohnson'^letter of thanks 
to the Vice-Chancellor. 

'' To the Reverend Dr. Huddesford^ Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University ^Oxford ; to be communis 
cated to the Heads qftlouseSy and proposed in Con^ 
vocation. 

'^ MR. VICE-CHANCELLOR^ AND GENTLEMEN^ 

'^ Mr. Samuel Johnson^ who was formerly of 
Pembroke College; having very eminently distinguished 
himself by the publication of a series of Essays, ex- 
cellently calculated to form the manners of the people, 
and in which the cause of religion and morality is 
erery where maintained by the strongest powers o/ar- 
gument and language ; and who shortly intends to 
publish a Dictionary of the English Tongue, formed 
on a new plan, and executed with the greatest labour 
and judgement; I persuade myself wiat I shall act 
agreeable to the sentiments of the whole University, 
in desiring that it may be proposed in convocation . 
to confer on him the degree of Master of Arts 
by diploma, to which I readily give my consent ; and 
am, 

'^ Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 

^' Your affectionate friend and servant, 

" Arran." 
^ Grosvenor-street, Feb. 4, \^bb, 

Term. Scti. 

^^^^?5^ " DIPLOMA MAGISTRI JOHNSON. 

1755. 

^ " CANCELLARIUS, Magistri, et Scholares 
Universitatis Oxoniensis omnibus ad quos hoc presens 
scriptum pervenerit, salutem in Domino sempitemam. 

1 Extracted from the Ck)nTOGatioh-Regi9ter) Oxford. 
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** Cum euminjtnem gradus academici d nworUnu 
nostris instituti Juerint^ ut viri ingenio et aoctrind 
prcBstantes titulis quoque prater cceteros insisnirentur; 
citrnqw vir docttssimus Samuel Johnson e CoUegio 
Pembrochiensif scriptis suii poptilarium mores irifar^ 
mantibus dudum literate orbt innottierit / quin et lin^ 
gtue patrus turn omandis turn stabilienda (Lewon 
scilicet Anglicanum summo studio, summo ^ sejudicio 
congestum propediem editurusj etiam nunc utihssitnam 
impendat operant; Nos igitur CanceUarius, Magistri^ 
et Scholares antedictif nevirum de Uteris humantoribm 
optimb meritum diutius inhonoratum pratereamusj in 
aolenni Convocatione DodorumyMagistrorum^ Regen^ 
tiuntf et non Regentiunif decimo die Mentis Februarii 
Anno Domini Millesimo Septingentesimo Quinqua- 

5esimo quint o habit d^ prcefatum virum Samuelem 
ohnson (conspirantibus omnium snffragiis) Magis* 
trum in Artibus renunciavimus et constituimus ; eum' 
que, virtute prasentis diplomatis, singulis Juribus 
privilegiis et honoribus ad istum gradum quttquaper* 
tinentwusjrui et gaudere jussimus, 

*' In cujus ret testimonium sigiUum Universitatis 
Oxoniensis pr(Esentibus apponijecimus, 
" Datum in Domo nostra Convocationis die 20» 
Mensis Feb, Anno Dom, prcedicto, 

•' Diploma supra scriptum per Registrarium ledum 
erat, et ex decreto venerabilis Domus communi Univer' 
sitatis sigilld munitam." ^ 

** Londiniy 4to CaL Mart. 1755. 

** VIRO REVERENDO — HUDDESFORD^ B* T. P. UWI- 
TERSITATIS OXONIENSIS YICE-CANCELLARIO DIGNIB- 
SIMO^ S.P.D, 

'^ SAM. JOHNSON. 

" INGRATUS planl ettibi et mihi videar, nisi 
quanto me gaudio aiffecerint, quos nuper mihi konores 

1 Tbft ctnfpxttl is ia my i^omamoJL 
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i'^iCy credo, auctore^) decrevit Senatus Academicus, 
iterarum, quo tamen nihil levins, qfficioi significem; 
ingratus etiam, nisi comtatem, qud vir eximius ^ mihi 
vestri testimonium amoris in manus tradidit, agnoscam 
et laudem. Si quid est, undh rei tarn grata accedat 
gratia, hoc ipso magis mihi placet ^ quodeo tempore in 
ordines Acaaemicos denud cooptatus sim, quo tuam im^ 
minuere auctoritatem, Jamamque Oxonii Icedere, om^ 
nibus modis conantur homines vqfri, nee tamen acuti : 
quibus ego, prout viro umhratico licuit, semper restiti 
semper restiturus* Qui enim, inter has rerum procel' 
las, vel tibi vel Academite de/uerit, ilium virtuti et 
Uteris, sibique et posteris, defuturum existimo. Vale" 

" TO THE REYERAND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 
*^ DEAR SIR^ 

*< After I received my diploma, I wrote you a 
letter of thanks^ with a letter to the Vice-Chaneellor, 
and sent another to Mr. Wise ; but have heard from 
nobody since^ and begin to think myself forgotten. 
It is true^ I sent you a double letter, and you may 
fear an expensive correspondent; but I would have 
taken it kindly, if you had returned it treble : and 
what is a double letter to a petti/ king, that having 
Jhllotoship and ^nts, can sleep without a Modus in his 
head?'' 

" Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, and tell 
me something, I care not what, so I hear it but from 
you. Something I will tell you : — I hope to see my 
Dictionary bound and lettered, next week; — vasid mole 

1 We may conceive what a high gratification it must have been 
to Johnson to receive his diploma from the hands of the great Dr. 
KiKG, whose principles were so congenial with his own. 

2 ^' The wftrds in Italigks are allusions to passages in Mr. War- 
ton's poem, called ^ The Progress of Discontekt,' now lately 
paUioied. 
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superbus. And I have a great mind to oome to Qxfiwd 
at Easter ; but you will not invite me* Shall I. come 
uninvited^ or stay here where nobody perhaps wouM 
miss me if I vrent ? A hard choice ! But such is tbe 
world to, dear sir, 

" Yours, &€• 

'^ Sam. Johnson* 

" [London] March 20, 1755." 

TO THE SAME. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

" Though not to write, when a man can wnteso 
well, is an offence sufficiently heinous, yet I shall pass 
it by. I am very glad that the Vice-Chancellor was 
pleased with my note. I shall impatiently expect yon 
at London, that we may consider what to do next 
I intend*in the winter to open a Bibliothequey and re- 
member, that you are to subscribe a sheet a year : let 
us try, likewise, if we cannot persuade your brother to 
subscribe another. My book is now coming in lumnis 
oras. What will be its fate I know not, nor think 
much, because thinking is to no purpose. It must 
stand the censure of the great vulgar and the small; 
of those that understand it, and that imderstand it not 
But in all this, I suffer not alone ; every writer has 
the same difficulties, and, perhaps, every writer talks 
of them more than he thinks. 

" You will be pleased tfl make my compliments to 
all my friends ; and be so kind, at every idle hour, as 
to remember, dear sir, 

** Yours, &c. 

^' Sam. Johnson." 

." [London] March 25, 1765." 

Dr. Adams told me, that this scheme of a Bibliotheque 
was a serious one : for upon his visiting him one day, 
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he found his parloar floor covered with parcels of 
foreign and English literary journals^ and he told Dr. 
Adams he meant to undertake a Review. " How, sir, 
(said Dr. Adams,) can vou think of doing it alone ? 
All branches of knowledge must be considered in it. 
Do you know Mathematicks ? Do you know Natural 
History ?" Johnson answered, *' Why, sir, I must do 
as well as I can. My chief purpose is to give my 
countrymen a view of what is doing in literature upon 
the continent ; and I shall have, in a good measure, 
the choice of my subject, for I shall select such books 
a[s I best understand." Dr. Adams suggested, that 
as Dr. Maty had just then finished his Bibliotheque 
Britanniquey which was a well-executed work, giving 
foreigners an account of British publications, he 
might, with great advantage, assume him as an assist- 
ant. ^' He, (said Johnson) the little black dog ! I'd 
throw him into the Thames." The scheme, however, 
was dropped. 

In one of his little memorandum-books I find the 
following hints for his intended Review or Literary 
Journal : '^ The Annals of Literature, foreifi;n as 'well 
as domestick. Imitate Le Clerc— -Bayle — Barbeyrac. 
Infelicity of Journals in England. ^^ Works of the 
learned." We cannot take in all. Sometimes copy 
from foreign Journalists. Always telL" 



" TO DR. BIRCH. 

(c Bin, March 29, 1755. 

'^ I HAVE sent some parts of my Dictionary, such 
as were at hand, for your inspectiop. The fevour whidi 
I beg is, that if you do not like them, you will say 
nothing. I am, sir, 

'' Your most affecAionate humble servant, 

'* Sam. JoHNSoNi" ^ 

" . m 
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" TO MR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

<< SIR, Norfolk Street, April 23, 175& 

'^ The part of your Dictionary which you have 
favoured me with the sight of has given me such an 
idea of the whoH that I most sincerely congratulate 
the publick upon the acquisition of a work long wanted^ 
and now executed with an industry^ accuracy^ and 
judgement, eq al to the importance of the subject 
You might, perhaps, have chosen one in which your 
genius would hare appeared to more advantage, but 
you could not have fixed upon any other in which your 
labours would have done such substantial service to 
the present age and to posterity. I am glad that 
your health has supported the application necessary 
to the performance of so vast a task; and can imder- 
take to promise you as one (though perhaps the only) 
reward of it, the approbation and thanks of every well- 
wisher to the honour of the English language. I am, 
with the greatest regard, sir, 

*^ Your most fcdthfiil and 

*' Most affectionate humble servant, 

"Tho. Birch." 

Mr. Charles Burney, who has sinfce distinguished 
himself so much in the science of Musick, and obtained 
a Doctor's degree from the University of Oxford, had 
been driven from the capital by bad health, and was 
now residing at Lynne Regis in Norfolk. He had 
been so much delighted with Johnson's Rambler, and 
the plan of his Dictionary, that when the great work 
was announced in the news-papers as nearly finished, 
he wrote to Dr. Johnson, begging to be informed when 
and in what manner his Dictionary would be pub- 
lished ; entreating, if it should be by subscription, or 
he should have any books at his own disposal, to be 
i&FOured with sin copies for himself and friends. 
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In answer to this application^ Dr. Johnson wrote 
the following letter, of which (to use Dr. Bumey's 
own words) " if it, be remembered that it was written 
to an obscure young man, who at this time had not 
much distinguished himself even in his own profes- 
sion, but whose name could never have reached the 
authour of The Rambler, the politeness and ur- 
banity may be opposed to some of the stories which 
have been lately circulated of Dr. Johnson's natural 
rudeness and ferocity." 



r* 



TO 2IR. BUBNEY, IN LYNNS REGIS, NORFOLK. 



" SIR, 



€€ 



If you imagine that by delaying my answer I 
intended to shew any neglect of the notice with which 
you have fcivoured me, you will neither think justly of 
yourself nor of me. Your civilities were offered with 
too much elegance not to engage attention; and I have 
too much pleasure in pleasing men like you, not to feel 
Tery sensibly the distinction which you have bestowed 
upon me. 

" Few consequences of my endeavours to please or 
to benefit mankind have delighted me more than your 
friendship thus voluntarily offered, which now I have 
it I hope to keep, because I hope to continue to de- 
serve it. 

** I have no Dictionaries to dispose oi for myseli^ 
but shall be glad to have you direct your friends to 
Mr« Dodsley, because it was by his recommendation 
that I was employed in the work. 

*' When you have leisure to think again upon me, 
let me be favoured with another letter ; and another 
yet, when you have looked into my Dictionary. If 
you ' find faults, I shall endeavour to mend them ; if 
you find none^ I shall thbk you blinded by kind par« 



I 
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tiality : but to have made you partial in his &v0ur, 
will very much gratify the ambition of, sir, 

^^ Your most obliged 

" And most humble servant, . 
" Sam. Johnson." 

'' Gough-square, Fleet-street, 
" Apnl8, 1755." 

Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took 
the principal charge of conducting the publication of 
Johnson's Dictionary; and as the patiei^ce of the pro- 
prietors was repeatedly tried, and almost exhausted, by 
their expecting that the work would be completied 
within the time which Johnson had sanguinely sup* 
posed, the learned authour was often goaded to de- 
spatch, more especially as he had received all the copy 
money, by different drafts, a considerable time before 
he had finished his task. When the messenger who 
carried the last sheet to Millar returned, Johnson asked 
him, " Well, what did he say ?"— " Sir, (answered 
the messenger) he said, thank God I have done with 
him." ^M am glad (replied Johnson, with a smile,) 
that he thanks God for any thing." ^ It is remark- 
able, that those with whom Johnson chiefly contracted 
for his literary labours were Scotchmen, Mr. Millar 
and Mr. Strahan. Millar, though himself no great 
judge of literature, had good sense enough to have for 
his friends very able men, to give him their opinion 
and advice in the purchase of copy-right; the con- 
sequence of which was his acquiring a very large 
fortune, with great liberality. Johnson said of him, 
'^I respect Millar, sir; he has raised the price of 



^ 



1 Sir John Hawkins, p. 341, inserts two notes as having passed 
formally hetween Andrew Millar and Johnson, to the above effect , 
I am assured this was not the case. In the way of indd^tal re- 
mark it was a pleasant play of raillery. To have ddibemteiy vxitttt 
notes in sach terms would have been morose. 
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literature." The same praise may be justly given to 
Panckoucke, the eminent bookseller of Paris. Mr. 
Strahan's liberality^ judgement^ and success^ are well 
known. 



*' TO BENNBT LANGTON, ESQ. AT LANOTON, NEAR 



SPILSBY^ LINCOLNSHIRE. 



" SIR, 



'^ It has been long obserred^ that men do not 
suspect faults which they do not commit ; your own 
elegance of manners, and punctuality of cwnplai- 
sance, did not suffer you to impute to me that negli- 
gence of which I was guilty, and which I have not 
since atoned. I received both your letters, and re- 
ceived them with pleasure proportioned to the esteem 
which so short an acquaintance strongly impressed, 
and which I hope to confirm by nearer knowledge, 
though I am an*aid that gratincation will be for a 
time withheld. 

" I have, indeed, published my book,* of which I 
beg to know your father's judgement, and yours ; and 
I have now staid long enough to watch its progress in 
the world. It has, you see, no patrons, and, I think, 
has yet had no opponents, except the criticks of the 
coffee-house, whose outcries are soon dispersed into 
the air, and are thought on no more : from this, there- 
fore, I am at liberty, and think of taking the oppor- 
tunity of this interval to make an excursion, and why 
sot then into Lincolnshire ? or, to mention a stronger 
attraction, why not to dear Mr. Langton ? I will give 
the true reason, which I know you will approve : — I 
have a mother more than eighty years old, who has 
counted the days to the publication of my book, in 
hopes of seeing me ; and to her, if I can disengage 
myself here, I resolve to go. 

1 His Dictionary. 



^ 
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'^ As I know^ dear sir^ that to delay my visit for s 
reason like tliis, will not deprive me or your esteem^ I 
beg it may not lessen your kindness. I have very sel- 
dom received an offer of friendship which I so earnestly 
desire to cultivate and mature. I shall rejoice to hear 
from you, till I can see you, and will see you as soon 
as I can ; for, when the duty that calls me to Lich- 
field is discharged, my inclination will carry me to 
Langton. I shall delight to hear the ocean roar, or 
see the stars twinkle, in the company of men to whom 
Nature does not spread her vc^umes or utter her voice 
in vain. 

'^ Do not, dear sir, make the slowness of this letter 
a precedent for delay, or imagine that I approved the 
incivility that I have committed ; for I nave known 
you enough to love you, and sincerely to wish a fur- 
ther knowledge ; ana I assure you, once more, that to 
live in a house that contains such a father and such a 
son, will be accounted a very uncommon degree of 
pleasure, by, dear sir, 

'^ Your most obliged, 

" And most humble servant, 
" Sam. Johnson." 

"May 6, 1755." 

" TO THE BEVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

'^ I AM grieved that you should think me capable 
of neglecting your letters; and beg you will never ad- 
mit any such suspicion again. I purpose to come down 
next week, if you shall be there; or any other week, 
that shall be more agreeable to you. Therefore let 
me know. I can stay this visit but a week, but in- 
tend to make preparations for a longer stay next 
time ; being resolved not to lose sight of the iJniver- 
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sity. How goes ApoUonius ?* Don't let him be for- 
gotten. Some things of this kind must be done, to 
keep us up. Pay my compliments to Mr. Wise, and 
all my other friends. I think to come to Kettel-Hall. 
I am, sir, 

*' Your most affectionate, &c. 

^' Sam. Johnson. 

«« [London] May 13, 1765. 



TO THE SAME. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

" It is strange how many things will happen to 
intercept every pleasure, though it Lbe] only that of 
two friends meeting together. I have promised my- 
self every day to inform you when you might expect 
me at Oxford, and have not been able to fix a time. 
The time, however, is, I think, at last come ; and I 
promise myself to repose in Kettel-Hall, one of the 
first nights of the next week. I am afraid my stay 
with you cannot be long ; but what is the inference ? 
We must endeavour to make it cheerful. I wish your 
brother could meet us, that we might go and drink tea 
with Mr. Wise in a body. I hope he will be at Ox- 
ford, or at his nest of British and Saxon antiquities.* 
I shall expect to see Spenser finished, and many other 
things begun. Dodsley is gone to visit the Dutch. 
The Dictionary sells well. The rest of the world goes 
on as it did. 

" bear sir, 

" Your most affectionate, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson. 
** [London] June 10, 1755 



1 *' A translation of ApoUonius Bhodius was now intended by 
Mr. Warton." 
2 '« At EUsfidd, a village three miles from Oxford.** 
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TO THE SAME. 
*' DEAR SIB, 

" To talk of coming to you, and not yet to come, 
has an air of trifling which I would not willingly haTC 
among you; and which, I believe, you will not will- 
ingly impute to me, when I hare told you, that since 
my promise, two of our partners * are dead, and that 
I was solicited to suspend my excursion till we could 
recover from our confusion. 

" I have not laid aside my purpose ; for every day 
makes me more impatient of staying from you. But 
death, you know, hears not supplications, nor pays 
any re^rd to the convenience of mortals. I hope now 
to see you next week ; but next week is but another 
name tor to-morrow, which has been noted for pro- 
mising and deceiving. 

" I am, &C. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

** [London] June 24, 17W." 

TO THE SAME. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" I TOLD you that among the manuscripts are 
some things of Sir Thomas More. I beg you to pass 
an hour in looking on them, and procure a transcript 
of the ten or twenty first lines of each, to be compared 
with what I have ; that I may know whether they are 
yet published. The manuscripts are these: 

" Catalogue of Bodl. MS. pag. 122. F. 3. Sir Tho- 
mas More. 

*' 1. Fall of angels. 2. Creation and fall of mankincL 
S. Determination of the Trinity for the rescue of 
mankind. 4. Five lectures of our Saviour's passion* 

1 ^^ Booksellen concerned in hu IHedonary.*' 
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5. Of the institution of the Sacrament^ three lectures. 

6. How to receive the blessed body of our Lord sa- 
cramentally. 7« Neomenia, the new moon. 8. De 
tristitia^ tadio, pavore^ et oratione Christi ante cap- 
tionem ejus, 

*' Catalogue^ pag. 154. Life of Sir Thomas More. 
Qh0 Whether Roper's ? Page 36S. De resignatione 
Magni Sigilli in manus Regis per D, Thomam Mo- 
rum, Pag. 364. Mori Defensio Morice. 

" If you procure the young gentleman in the li- 
brary to write out what you thi^ fit to be written, I 
will send to Mr. Prince the bookseller to pay him 
what you shall think proper. 

'' Be pleased to nialce my compliments to Mr. Wise, 
and all my friends. I am, sir, 

" Your affectionate, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson. 
« [London] Aug. 7, 1755. 



The Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of 
the English Language, being now at length published, 
in two volumes folio, the world contemplated with 
wonder so stupendous a work atchieved by one man, 
while other countries had thought such undertakings 
fit only for whole academies. Vast as his powers were, 
I cannot but think that his imagination deceived him, 
when he supposed that by constant application he 
Baight have performed the task in three years. Let 
the Preface be attentively perused, in which is given, 
in a clear, strong, and glowing style, a comprehensive, 
yet particular view of what he had done ; and it will 
be evident, that the time he employed upon it was 
comparatively short. I am unwilling to swell my book 
with long quotations from what is in every body's 
hands, and I believe there are few prose compositions 
in the English language that are read with more de- 
light, or art more impressed upon the memory, than 
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tliat preliminary dbcourse. One of its excellencies 
has suways struck me with* peculiar admiration; I 
mean the perspicuity with which he has expressed 
abstract scientifick notions. As an instance of this, I 
shall quote the following sentence : " When the radi- 
cal idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how 
can a consecutive series be formed of senses in their 
own nature collateral ?" We have here an example of 
what has been often said, and I believe with jus- 
tice, that there is for every thought a certain nice 
adaptation of words which none other could equal, and 
which, when a man has been so fortunate as to hit, he 
has attained^ in that particular case^ the perfection cf 
language. 

The extensive reading which was absolutely neces* 
sary for the accumulation of authorities, and which 
alone may account for Johnson's retentive mind being 
enriched with a very large and various store of know- 
ledge and imagery, must have occupied several years. 
The Preface furnishes an eminent instance of a doa- 
ble talent, of which Johnson was fiilly conscious. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds heard him say, " There are two things 
which I am confident I can do very well : one is an 
introduction to any literary work, stating what it is 
to contain, and how it should be executed in the most 
perfect manner: the other is a conclusion, shewing 
from various causes why the execution has not been 
equal to what the authour promised to himself and to 
the publick." 

How should puny scribblers be abashed and dis- 
appointed, when they find him displaying a perfect 
theory of lexicographical excellence, yet at the same 
time candidly and modestly allowing that he "^^ had not 
satisfied his own expectations." Here was a fair occa- 
sion for the exercise of Johnson's modesty, when hs 

as called upon to compare his own arduous perform- 
^^ not with thofift of other individuals, (m which 
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case }aa inflexible regard to truth would have beea 
lii^ated had he afiected diffidence^) but with specu- 
lative perfection ; as he^ who can outstrip all his com-* 
petitors in the race^ may yet be sensible of his defi- 
ciency when he runs against time. Well might he say, 
that " the English Dictionary was written with little 
assistance of the learned ;" ror he told me^ that the 
only aid which he receired was a paper containing 
twenty etymologies^ sent to him by a person then un- 
known^ wno he was afterwards informed was Dr. Pearce^ 
Bishop of Rochester. The etymologies^ though they 
exhibit learning and judgement^ are not^ I thinks en- 
titled to the first praise amongst the various parts of 
this immense work. The definitions have always ap- 
peared to me such astonishing proofs of acuteness of 
intellect and precision of language^ as indicate a genius 
of the highest rank. This it is which marks the su- 
periour excellence of Johnson's Dictionary over others 
equally or even more voluminous, ana must have 
made it a work of much greater mental labour than 
mere Lexicons^ or Word-Books, as the Dutch call, 
them. They, who will make the experiment of trying 
how they can define a few words of whatever nature, 
will soon be satisfied of the unquestionable justice of 
this observation, which I can assure my readers is 
founded upon much study, and upon communication 
with more minds than my own. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to be 
erroneous.' Thus, Windward and Leeward, though 
directly of opposite meaning, are defined identicany 
the same Way ; as to which inconsiderable specks it is 
enough to observe, that his Preface announces that he 
was aware there might be many such in so immense 
a work ; nor was he at all disconcerted when an in- 
stance was pmnted out to him. A lady once asked 
him how he came to define Pastern the knee of a 
Hone : instead of making ap elaborate defence, as she 
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expected^ he at once aQSwered^ *' Igaordsoce, madam^ 
pure igHorance." His definition of Network has been 
often quoted with sportive malignity^ as obscuring a 
thing in itself very phun. But to these Mvolous cen- 
sures no other answer is necessary than that with which 
we are furnished by his own fteface. *' To explain^ re- 
quires the use of terms less abstruse than that which 
is to be explained^ and such terms cannot always be ' 
found. For as nothing can be proved but by supposing 
something intuitively known^ and evident without 
proofs so nothing can be defined but by the use of 
words too plain to admit of definition. Sometimes 
easier words are changed into harder ; as, burial^ into 
sepulture or interment; dry^ into desiccative; dryneis^ 
into siccity^ or aridity; jity into paroxism; for the 
easiest word, whatever it be, can never be translated 
into one more easy." 

His introducing his own opinions, and even pre- 
judices, under general definitions of words, while at 
the same time the original meaning of tiie words is 
not explained, as his Tory, fVhig, Pension^ OatSj Ex- 
cisey^ and a few more, cannot be fiilly defended, and 

1 He thus defines Excise : 'A hateful tax levied upon oommodi- 
ties, and adjudged not by the common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to whom Excise is paid.* The Coinmis- 
sioners of Excise being offended by this severe reflection, consulted 
Mr. Murray, then Attorney General, to know whether redress oonld 
be legally obtained. I wished to have procured for my readen a 
copy of ue opinion which he gave, and which may now be justly 
considered as history: but the mysterious secrecy of office it seems 
would not permit it. I am, however, informed, by very good au- 
thority, that its import was, that the passage might be considered as 
actionable; but that it would be more prudent m the board not to 
prosecute. Johnson never made the smallest alteration in this pa8»^ 
age. We find he still retained his early prejudice against Excise ; 
for m «' The Idler, No. 65," there is the following very extraodB- 
nary paragraph : ^^ The authenticity of Clarendoti^s history, thoodi 
printed with the sanctioii of one of the first Universities of tbe wm, 
iiad not an unexpected manuscript been haj^y diflcoveced, vocdd. 
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must be placed to the account of capricious and hu* 
morous indulgence. Talking to me upon this sub- 
ject when we were at Ashbourne in 1777> he men- 
tioned a still stronger instance of the predominance of 
his private feelings in the composition of this work, 
than any now to be found in it. " You know, sir. 
Lord Gower forsook the old Jacobite interest. When 
I came to the word Renegado, after telling that it 
meant ' one who deserts to the enemy, a revolter,* I 
added. Sometimes xve say a Gower. Thus it went to 
the press : but the printer had more wit than I, and 
struck it out." 

Let it, however, be remembered, that this indul- 
gence does not display itself only in sarcasm towards 
others, but sometimes in playful allusion to the no- 
tions commonly entertained of his own laborious task. 
Thus : " Grub-street, the name of a street in London, 
much inhabited by writers of small histories, diction'^ 
aries, and temporary poems ; whence any mean pro- 
duction is called Grub-street."'^^" Lexicographer, a 
writer of dictionaries, a harmless drudge" 

At the time when he was concluding his very elo- 
quent Preface, Johnson's mind appears to have been 
in such a state .of depression, that we cannot con- 
template without wonder the vigorous and splendid 
thoughts which so highly distinguish that perform- 
ance. " I (says hej may surely be contented without 
the praise of perfection, which if I could obtain in this 
gloom of sobtude, what would it avail me ? I have 
protracted my work till most of those whom I wished 
to please have sunk into the grave ; and success and 
miscarriage are empty sounds. I tiieref(H« dismiss it 
with frigid tranqumity, having little to fear or hope 

with'the help of factious credulity, have been brought into ques- 
tion, by the two lowest of all human beings, a ScribUer for a party, 
and a ConuniBsioner of Excise.** The persons to whom he alluM 
wme Mr. John QMniii^on, and Oeoige Diidcet,-Eiq. 

VOL. I. X 
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from censure or from praise." That this indifference 
was rather a temporary than an habitual feelings ap- 
pears^ I thinks from his letters to Mr. Warton ; and 
however he may hare been affected for the moment^ 
certain it is that the honours which his great work 
procured him, both at home and abroad, were very 
grateful to him. His friend the Earl of Corke and 
Orrery, being at Florence, presented it to the ^ca* 
demia della Criisca. That Academy sent Johnson 
their Focabolario, and the French Academy sent him 
their Dictionnaire, which Mr.Langton haa the plea- 
sure to convey to him. 

It must undoubtedly seem strange, that the con- 
clusion of his Pre&ice should be expressed in terms 
so desponding, when it is considered that the authour 
was then only in his forty-sixth year. But we must 
ascribe its gloom to that miserable dejection of spirits 
to which he was constitutionally subject, and which 
was aggravated by the death of his wife two yeaw 
before. I have heard it ingeniously observed by a 
lady of rank and elegance, that '^ his melancholy was 
then at its meridian." It pleased God to grant him 
almost thirty years of life after this time; and. once 
when he was in a placid frame of mind, he was ob- 
Kged to own to me that he had enjoyed happier days, 
and had many more friends, since that gloomy hour, 
than before. 

It is a sad saying, that '' most of those whom he 
wished to please had sunk into the grave ;" and his 
case at forty-five was singularly unhappy, unless the 
circle of his friends was very narrow. I have often 
thought, that as longevity is generally desired, and I 
believe, generally expected, it would be wise to be 
continually adding to the number of our friends, that 
the loss of some may be supplied by others. Friend- 
ship, " the wine of life," snould, like a well-stocked 
cellar J be thus continually renewed; and it is consola- 
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tory to think^ that although we can seldom add what 
will equal the generous^r.si growths of our youth, yet 
friendship becomes insensibly old in much less time 
than is commonly imagined, and not many years 
are required to make it very mellow and pleasant. 
Warmth will, no doubt, make a considerable differ- 
ence. Men of affectionate temper and bright fancy 
will coalesce a great deal sooner than those who are 
cold and dull. 

The proposition which I have now endeavoured to 
illustrate was, at a subsequent period of his life, the 
opinion of Johnson himself. He said to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, ^^ If a man does not make new acquaintance 
as he advances through life, he will soon find himself 
left alone. A man, sir^ should keep his friendship in 
constant repair" 

The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, whose notions and 
habits of life were very opposite to his, but who was 
ever eminent for literature and vivacity, sallied forth 
with a little Jeu d* Esprit upon the following passage 
in his Grammar of the English Tongue, prefixed to 
the Dictionary : " H seldom, perhaps never, begins 
any but the nrst syllable." In an essay printed in 
*' the Publick Advertiser," this lively writer enume- 
rated many instances in opposition to this remark ; 
for example, " The authour of this observation must 
be a man of a quick appre-hension, and of a most 
compre-hensive genius." The. position is undoubtedly 
expressed with too much latitude. 

This light sally, we may suppose, made no great 
impression on our Lexicographer ; for we find that Ke 
dia not alter the passage till many years afterwards. ^ 

1 In the third edition, published in 1773, he left out the words 
■perhapt never ^ and added the following paragraph : 

^^ It sometimes begins middle or final syllables in words com- 
pounded, as block-head^ or derived from the Latin, as comprc" 
%ended.'* 
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He had tlie pleasure of being treated in a' very 
different manner by his old pupil Mr. Garrick^ in the 
following complimentary Epigram : 

" On Johnson's Dictionary. 



C( 



Talk of war with a Briton, he*ll boldly advance. 

That one English soldier will beat ten of France ; 

Would we alter the boast from the sword to the pen, 

Our odds are still greater, still greater our men : 

In. the deep mines of science though Frenchmen may Unl, 

Can their strength be compared to Locke, Newton, and Boyle? 

Let them rally their heroes, send forth all thdr powers. 

Their verse-men and prose-men, then match them with ouis t 

First Shakspeare and Milton, like Gods in the fight. 

Have put their whole drama and epick to flight ; 

In satires, epistles, and odes, would they cope. 

Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope ; 

And Johnson, well arm*d like a hero of yore, 

Has beat forty French,* and will beat forty more !^ 
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Jobnson this year gave at once a proof of his be« 
nevolence^ quickness of apprehension^ and admirable 
art of composition^ in the assistance which he gave 
to Mr. Zachariah Williams, father of the blind lady 
whom he had humanely received under his' roof. Mr. 
Williams had followed the profession of physick in 
Wales ; but having a very strong propensity to the 
study of natural philosophy, had made many ingenious 
advances towards a discovery of the longitude, and 
repaired to London in hopes of obtaining the great 
parliamentary reward. He failed of success; but 
Johnson having made himself- master of his principles 
imd experiments/ wrote for him a pamphlet, publisned ' 
in quarto, with the following title : " An Account of 

1 The number of the French Academy employed in iet£G!i|!^^ 
Iheir language. 
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an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea^ by 
an exact Theory of the Variation of the Magnetical 
Needle ; with a Table of the Variations at the most 
remarkable Cities in Europe, from the year I66O to 
1860."t To diffuse it more extensively, it was ac- 
companied with an Italian translation on the opposite 
page, which it is supposed was the work of Signor 
jBaretti, an Italian of considerable literature, who 
having come to England a few years before, had been 
employed in the capacity both of a language master 
and an authour, and formed an intimacy with Dr. 
Johnson. This pamphlet Johnson presented to the 
Bodleian Library. On a blank leaf of it is pasted a 
paragrajph cut out of a newspaper, containing an ac- 
count of the death and character of Williams, plainly 
written by Johnson.* 

In July this year he had formed some scheme of 
mental improvement, the particular purpose of which 
does not appear. But we find in his " Prayers and 
Meditations," p. 25, a prayer entitled, " On the 
Study of Philosophy, as an instrument of living;" 
and after it follows a note, '^ This study was not 
pursued." 

On the ISth of the same month he wrote in his 
Journal the following scheme of life, for Sunday: 
'^ Having lived" (as he with tenderness of conscience 
expresses himself) *' not without an habitual reverence 
for the Sabbath, yet without that attention to its re* 
ligious duties which Christianity requires ;" 

1 ^' On Saturday the 12th, about twelve at night, died Mr. 
Zachariah Williams, in his eighty-third year, after an illness of 
eight months, in full possession of his mental faculties. He hat 
b^ long known to philosophers and seamen 'for his skill in mag- 
netism, and his proposal to ascertain the bngitude by a peculiar 
system of the variation of the compass. He was a man of industry 
iQ4c^t}gal)le, of conversation inoiiensive, patient of adversitv and 
disQ^se^ iuninently sober, temperate, and pious; and worthy to 
hhytt enM life with better fortune.** 
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^M. To rise early^ and in order to it^ to go to sleep 
early on Saturday. 

'^ 2. To use some extraordinary devotion in the 
morning. 

'* 3. To examine the tenour of my life, and parti- 
cularly the last week ; and to mark my advances in 
religion, or recession from it. 

" 4. To read the Scripture methodically with auch 
helps as are at hand. 

*^ 5. To go to church twice. 

'' 6. To read books of Divinity, either speculative 
or practical. 

*^ 7« To instruct my femily. 

'* 8. To wear off by meditation any worldly soil 
contracted in the week." 

In 1756 Johnson found that the great fame of his 
Dictionary had not set him above the •necesaty of 
" making provision for the day that was passing over 
him.*' No royal or noble patron extended a muni- 
ficent hand to give independence to the man who had 
conferred stability on the language of his country. 
We may feel indignant that there should have been 
such unworthy neglect ; but we must, at the same 
time, congratulate ourselves, when we consider, that 
to this very neglect, operating to rouse the nattiral 
indolence of his constitution, we owe many valuable 
productions, which otherwise, perhaps, might never 
have appeared. 

He had spent, during the progress of the work, 
the money for which he had contracted to write his 
Dictionary. We have seen that the reward of his 
labour was only fifteen himdred and seventy-five 
pounds; and when the expense of amanuenses and..^ 
paper, and other articles, are deducted, his dear '' 
profit was very inconsiderable. I once said to him^ 

~ am sorry, sir, you did not get more for your Dio- 
His answer "w^Sj *' I am sorry too. But 
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it was very weD. The booksellers are generous liberal- 
minded men." He^^ upon all occasions^ did am|^ 
justice to their character in this respect* He con« 
sidered them as the patrons of literature; and^ in« 
deedj although they have eyentually been considerable 
gainers by his Dictionary^ it is to them that we owe 
its having b^n undertaken and carried through at the 
ri^ of great expense^ for they were not absolutely 
sure of being indemnified. 

On the first day of this year we find from his pri- 
vate devotions^ that he had then recovered from sick- 
ness^ and in February^ that his eye was restored to 
its use. The pious gratitude with which he acknow- 
ledges mercies upon every occasion is very edifjring ; 
as is the humble submission which he breathes^ when 
it is the will of his heavenly Father to try him with 
afflictions. As such dispositions become the state of 
man here^ and are the true effects of religious' disci- 
pline, we cannot but venerate in Johnson one of the 
most exercised minds that our holy religion hath ever 
formed. If there be any thoughtless enough to sup- 
pose such exercise the weakness of a great understand ^ 
ingi let them look up to Johnson, and be convinced 
that what he so earnestly practised must have a 
rational foimdation. 

His works this year were, an abstract or epitome> 
in octavo, of his folio Dictionary, and a few essays in 
a monthly publication, entitled, '^ The Universal 
Visiter." Christopher Smart, with whose unhappy 
vacillation of mind he sincerely sympathised, was one 
of the stated undertakers of this miscellany; and it 
vraa to assist him that Johnson sometimes employed 
his pen. All the essays marked with two asterisks 
have been ascribed to him ; but I am confident, frt)m 
internal evidence, that of these, neither '^ The Life 
of.Ghaucer," " Reflections on the State of Portugal," 
nor an ^' Essay on Architecture," were written ]^ 
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Iiim. I am equally confident^ upon tlie same evi- 
dence, that he wrote " Further Thoughts on Agri- 
culture ;"t heing the sequel of a very inferiour essay 
on the same subject, and which, though carried on as 
if by the same hand, is both in thinking and expres- 
sion so far above it, and so strikingly peculiar, as to 
leave no doubt of its true parent ; and that he also 
wrote ** A Dissertation on the State of Literature and 
Authours,"t and " A Dissertation on the Epitaphs 
written by Pope."* The last of these, indeed, he 
afterwards added to his *' Idler." Why the essays 
truly written by him are marked in the sarnie manner 
with some which he did not write, I cannot exph^ ; 
but with deference to those who have ascribed to him 
the three essays which I have rejected, they want all 
the characteristical marks of Johnsonian composition. 
He engaged also to superintend and contribute 
largely to another monthly publication, entitled *' The 
Literary Magazine, or Universal Review;"* 
the first number of which came out in May this, 
year. What were his emoluments from this under- 
taking, and what other writers were employed in it, 
I have not discovered. He continued to write in it, 
with intermissions, till the fifteenth number; and I 
think that he never gave better proofe of the force, 
acuteness, and vivacity of his mind, than in this mis- 
cellany, whether we consider his original essays, or 
his reviews of the works of others. The '' Prelimi- 
nary Address "t to the publick, is a proof how this 
great man could embellish, with the graces of supe- 
riour composition, even so trite a thing as the plan of 
a magazine. 

His original essays are, '' An Introduction to the 
Political State of Great-Britain ;"t "Remarks ob 
the Militia Bill ;"t " Observations on his Britannick 
Majesty's Treaties with the Empress of Russia and 
the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel;"t " Observations on 
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the pre^aent State of Affairs ;"t and^ '^ Memoin <»f 
Frederick III. King <^ Prue«a."t In all these he 

displa3rs extensive political knowledge and sagacity, 
expressed with uncommon energy and perspicuity, 
without any of those words which he sometimes took 
a -pleasure in adopting^ in imitation of Sir Thomag 
Browne ; of whose '^ Christian Morals" he this year 
gave an edition, with his **Life"* prefixed to it, 
which is one of Johnson's best biographical perform- 
ances. In one instance only in t£ese essays has he 
indulged his Brtymnism, Dr. Robertson, the historian, 
mentioned it to me, as having at once convinced him 
that Johnson was the authour of the ^' Memoirs .of 
the King of Prussia." Speaking of the pride which 
the old king, the father of his hero, took in being 
master of die tallest regiment in Europe, he says, 
*' To review this totvering regiment was his daily 
pleasure ; and to perpetuate it was so much his care, 
that when he met a tall woman, he immediately com* 
manded one of his Titanian retinue to marry her, 
that they might propagate procerity'* For this 
Anglo-Latian word procerity, Johnson had, however, 
the authority of Adaison. 

His reviews are of the following books : '^ Birch's 
History of the Royal Society ;"t " Murphy's Gra/s- 
Inn Journal;" t " Warton's Essay on the Writings 
and Genius of Pope, Vol. !."+ " Hampton's Trans* 
lation of Polybius;"t *' Blackwell's Memoirs of the 
Court of Augustus ;"t " Russel's Natural History of 
Aleppo; "t " Sir Isaac Newton's Arguments in Proof 
of a Deity ;"t " Borlase's History of the Isles of 
Scilly;"t " Holme's Experiments on Bleaching;"t 
'' Browne's Christian Morals;" t *^ Hales on distilling 
Sea- Water, Ventilators in Ships, and curing an ill 
Taste in Milk;"t "Lucas's Essay on Waters ;"t 
''Keith's Catalogue of the Scottish Bish(^;"t 

Brpwoe's History of Jamaica;"t " Philosophical 
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Tranaactioiifl, VoL XLIX-^t " Mrs. Lennox's Trans- 
lation of Sully's Memoirs;"* " Miscellanies by Eliza- 
beth Harrison;" t ^' Evans's Map and Account of the 
Middle Colonies in America;" t " Letter on the Ca» 
of Admiral Byng;"* " Appeal to the People concern- 
ing Admiral Byng;"* " Hanway's Eight Days Jour- 
ney, and Essay on Tea;"* '^ The Cadet, a Military 
Treatise;" t ^'Some further Particulars in Relation 
to the Case of Admiral Byng, by a Grentleman of 
Oxford;"* " The Conduct of the Ministry relating 
to the present War impartially examined ;"t ''A 
Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil/'* 
All these, from internal evidence, were Trritt^ib^ 
Johnson : some of them I know he avowed, and have 
marked them with an asterisk accordingly. Mr. 
Thomas Davies, indeed, ascribed to him the Be- 
Tiew of Mr. Burke's " Inquiry into the Origin of our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful ;" and Sir John 
Hawkins, with equal discernment, has inserted it is 
his collection of Johnson's works : whereas it has no 
resemblance to Johnson's composition, and is well 
known to have been written by Mr. Murj^y, who haft 
acknowledged it to me and many others. 

It is worthy of remark, in justice to Johnson's po- 
litical character, which has been misrepresented as 
abjectly submissive to power, that his " Observadons 
on the present State of Affairs" glow with as ani- 
mated a spirit of constitutional liberty as can be found 
any where. Thus he begins : '* The time is now 
come, in which every Englishman expects to be in- 
formed of the national affairs; and in which he has a 
right to have that expectation gratified. For, what- 
ever may be urged by ministers, or those whom vwiity 
or interest make the followers of ministers, cono^n- 
^^M|ff the necessity of confidence in our govemours, and 
'^{H'esumption of prying with pro&ne eyes into the 
of policy, it is evident that this re?erenge can 
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be claimed only by counsels yet unexecuted^ and pro- 
jects suspended in deliberation. But when a design 
has ended in miscarriage or success^ when every eye 
and every ear is witness to general discontent^ or 
general satisfaction, it is then a proper time to dis- 
entangle confusion and illustrate obscurity; to shew 
by what causes every event was produced, and in what 
effects it is likely to terminate ; to lay down with di- 
stinct particularity what rumour always huddles in 
general exclamation, or perplexes by indigested nar- 
ratives ; to. shew whence happiness or calamity is de- 
rived, and whence it may be expected ; and honestly 
to lay before the people what inquiry can gather of the 
past, and conjecture can estimate of the future." 

Here we nave it assumed as an incontrovertible 
princi{^e, that in this country the people are the su- 
perintendents of the conduct and measures of those by 
whom government is administered ; of the beneficial 
effect of which the present reign afforded an illustrious 
example, when addresses from all parts of the king- 
dom controuled an audacious attempt to introduce a 
new power subversive of the crown. 

A still stronger proof of his patriotick spirit appears 
in his review of an ^^ Essay on Waters, by Dr. Lucaf," 
of whom, after describing him as a man well known 
to the world for his daring defiance of power, when he 
thought it exerted on the side of wrong, he thus 
speaks : '' The Irish ministers drove him from his 
native country by a proclamation, in which they 
charge him with crimes of which they never intended 
to be called to the proof, and oppressed him by me- 
thods equally irresistible by guilt and innocence. 

'* Let the man thus driven into exile, for having 
been the friend of his country, be received in every 
odier place as a confessor of liberty ; and let the tooLi 
of power be taught in time, that they may rob> but 
cannot impoverish." : 
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Some of his reviews in this Magazine are very short 
accounts of the pieces noticed^ and I mention them 
only that Dr. Johnson's opinion of the works may he 
known ; hut many of them are examples of elaborate 
criticism^ in the most masterly style. In his review 
of the *' Memoirs of the Court of Augustus," he has 
the resolution to think and speak from his own mind, 
regsurdless of the cant transmitted from age to age, in 
praise of the ancient Romans. Thus : '^ I know not 
why any one hut a school-boy in his declamation 
should whine over the Commonwealth of Rome, whidt 
grew great only by the misery of the rest of mankind. 
The Romans, like others, 'as soon as they grew rich, 
grew corrupt ; and in their corruption sold the lives 
and freedoms of themselves, and of one another." 
Again, '* A people, who while they were poor robbed 
mankind ; and as soon as they became rich, robbed 
one another." In his review of the Miscellanies in 
prose and verse, published by Elizabeth Harrison, 
but written by many hands, he gives an eminent 
proof at once of his orthodoxy and candour. '* The 
authours of the essays in prose seem generally to have 
imitated, or tried to imitate, the copiousness and 
luxiuiance of Mrs. Rotve. This, however, is not all 
their praise ; they have laboured to add to her bright- 
ness of imagery, her purity of sentiments. The poets 
have had Dr. fVatts before their eyes; a writer, who, 
if he stood not in the first class of genius, compen- 
sated that defect by a ready application of his powers 
to the promotion of piety. The attempt to employ 
the ornaments of romance in the decoration of reli^on, 
was, I think, first made by Mr. Boole's Martyrdwn of 
Theodora 5 but Boyle'^ philosophical studies did not 
allow him time for the <mltivation of style ; and the 
completion of the great design was reserved for Mrs. 
Rowe. Dr. fVatts was one of the first who taught 
the Dissenters to write and speak like other men, by 
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shewing tliem that elegance might consist with piety. 
They would have both -done honour to a better so- 
ciety, for they had that charity which might well 
make their failings be forgotten, and with which the 
whole Christian world wish for communion. They 
were pure from all the heresies of an age, to whicn 
every opinion is become a favourite that the uni- 
versal church has hitherto detested ! 

^' This praise the general interest of mankind re- 
quires to be given to writers who please and do not 
corrupt, who instruct and do not weary. But to 
them all human eulogies are vain, whom I believe ap- 
plauded by angels, and numbered with the just." 

His defence of tea against Mr. Jonas Hanway's 
violent attack upqn that elegant and popular be- 
verage, shews how very well a man of genius can write 
upon the slightest subject, when he writes, as the 
Italians say, con amove : I suppose no person ever en- 
joyed with more relish the innision of that fragrant 
leaf than Johnson. The quantities which he drank 
of it at all bom's were so great, that his nerves must 
have been uncommonly strong, not to have been ex- 
tremely relaxed by such an intemperate use of it. He 
assurea me, that he never felt the least inconvenience 
from it ; which is a proof that the fault of his consti- 
tution was rather a too great tension of fibres, than 
the contrary. Mr. Hanway wrote an angry answer 
to Johnson's review of his Essay on Tea, and John- ' 
son, after a fiill and deliberate pause, made a reply to 
it ; the only instance, I believe, in the whole course of 
his life, when he condescended to oppose any thing 
that was written against him. I suppose when he 
thought of any of his little antagonists, he was ever 
justly aware of the high sentiment of Ajax in Ovid : 

'^ Iste iuiit pretium jam nunc certaminU hujut^ 
Quiy cUm victus erit^ mecum certasse feretur ' 
VOL. I. Z 
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But^ indeed^ the good Mr. Hanway l^d himself so 
open to ridicule^ that Johnson's anunadversions upon 
his attack were chiefly to make sport. 

The generosity with which he pleads the cause of 
Admiral Byng is highly to the honour of his heart 
and spirit. Though F'oUaire affects to be witty upon 
the fate of that unfortunate oflicer^ observing that he 
was shot "pour encourager les autres" the nation 
has long been satisfied that his life was sacrificed to 
the political fervour of the times. In the vault be- 
longing to - the Torrington family, in the church of 
Southill, in Bedfordshire, there is the following 
Epitdph upon his monument, which I have tran- 
scribed : 

" To THE PERPETUAL DiSGRACE 

OF puBLicK Justice, 

The Honourable John Byng, Esq. 

Admiral of the Blue, 

Fell a Martyr to political 

Fersecution> 

March 14, in the Year 1757; 

WHEN Bravery and Loyalty 

WERE insufficient SECURITIES 

FOR THE Life and Honour of ' 
A Naval Officer.** 

Johnson's most exquisite critical essay in the Li' 
terary Magazine, and indeed any where, is his review 
of Soame Jenyns's " Inquiry into the Origin of Evil." 
Jenyns was possessed of lively talents, and a style emi- 
nently pure and easy, and could very happily play 
with a light subject, either in prose or verse-; but 
when he speculated on that most difiicult and excru- 
ciating question, the Origin of Evil, he " ventured 
far beyond his depth," and, accordingly, was exposed 
by Johnson, both with ^ute argument and brilliant 
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wit. I remember when the late Mr. Bicknell's hu- 
morous performance^ entitled '' The Musical Travels 
of Joel Collyer," in which a slight attempt is made 
to ridicule Johnson^ was ascribed to Soame Jenyns, 
'^ Ha! (said Johnson) I thought I had given kirn 
enough of it." 

His triumph over Jenyns is thus described by my 
friend Mr. Courtenay in nis " Poetical Review of the 
literary and moral Character of Dr. Johnson ;" a per- 
formance of such merit, that had I not been honoured 
with a very kind and partial notice in it> I should 
echo the sentiments of men of the first taste loudly in 
its praise : 

'^ \VTien specious sophists with presumption scan 
The source of evil hidden still from man ; 
Revive Arabian tales, and vainly hope 
To rival St. John, and his scholar Pope: 
Though metaphysicks spread the gloom of night, 
By reason's star he guides our aching sight; 
The bounds of knowledge marks, and points the way 
To pathless wastes, where wilder'd sages stray; 
Where, like a farthing link-boy, Jenyns s^nds, 
And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands.'* ' 



1 Some time after Dr. Johnson's death, there appeared in the 
news-papers and magazines an illiberal and petulant attack upon 
him, in the form of an Epitaph, under the name of Mr. Soame 
Jenyns, very unworthy of diat gentleman, who had quietly submit- 
ted to the critical lash while Johnson lived. It assumed, as cha« 
racteristicks of him, all the vulgar circumstances of abuse which had 
circulated amongst the ignorant. It was an unbecoming indul« 
gence of puny resentment, at a time when he himself was at a very 
advanced age, and had a near prospect of descending to the grave. 
I was truly sorry for it; for he was then become an avowed, and 
(as my Lord Bishop of London, who had a serious conversation 
with him on the subject, assures me) a sincere Christian. He could 
not expect that Johnson's nimierous friends would patiently bear 
to have the memory of theb master ttigmatized by no mean pen, 
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■ This yeJEur Mr. WilKam Pajrne, brother of the re- 
spectable bookseller of that name^ published '^ An In- 
troduction to the Game of Draughts^" to which John- 
son contributed a Dedication to the Earl of Rochford,* 
and a Preface^* both of which are admirably adapted 
to the treatise to which they are prefixed. Johnson, 
I believe^ did not play at draughts after leaving Col- 
lege, by which he suffered ; for it would have afforded 
him an innocent soothing relief from the melancholy 
which distressed him so often. I have heard him 
regret that he had not learned to play at cards ; and 
the game of draughts we know is peculiarly calculated 
to fix the attention without straining it. There is a 
composure and gravity in draughts which -insensibly 
tranquillises the mind ; and, accordingly, the Dutcn 
are fond of it, as they are of smoaking, of the sedative 
influeoce of which, though he himself never smoaked, 
he had a high opinion.^ Besides, there is in draughts 
some exercise of the faculties ; and, accordingly, John- 
son wishing to dignify the subject in his Dedication 

but that, at least, one would be found to retort. Accordingly, this 
unjust and sarcastick Epitaph was met in the same publick field 
by an answer, in terms by no means soft, and such as wanton pro* 
vocation only could justify: 

« EPITAPH, 

" Prepared for a creature not qmte dead yeU 

*' Here lies a little ugly nauseous elf, 
Who judging only m)m its wretched self, 
Feebly attempted, petulant and vam, 
The ' Origin of Evil,' to explain. 
A mighty genius, at this elf dispIeasM, 
With a strong critick grasp the urchin squeezM. 
For thirty years its coward spleen it kept, 
Till in the dust the mighty Genius slept; 
Then stunk and fretted in expiring snuff. 
And blinked at Johi^son with its lastipooT puff.** 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 48. 
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with what is liiost estimable in it^ observes^ ''Triflers 
may find or make any thing a trifle : but since it is 
the great characteristick of a wise man to see events 
in their causes^ to obviate consequences^ and ascertain 
contingencies^ your Lordship will think nothing a 
trifle by which the mind is inured to caution^ fore- 
sight^ and circumspection." 

As one of the little occasional advantages which he 
did not disdain to take by his jpen^ as a man whose 
profession was literature^ ne this year accepted of a 
guinea from Mr. Robert Dodsley, for writing the in- 
troduction to " The London Chronicle," an evening 
news-paper ; and even in so slight a performance ex- 
hibited peculiar talents. This Chronicle still subsists^ 
and from what I observed, when I was abroad, has a 
more extensive circulation upon the Continent than 
any of the English news-papers. It was constantly 
read by Johnson himself; and it is but just to observe, 
that it has all along been distinguished for good sense, 
accuracy, moderation, and delicacy. 

Another instance of the same nature has been com- 
municated to me by the Reverend Dr. Thomas 
Campbell, who has done himself considerable credit 
by his own writings. *^ Sitting with Ih*. Johnson, 
one morning alone, he asked me if I had known Dr. 
Madden, who was authour of the premium-scheme in 
Ireland. On my answering in the affirmative, and 
also that I had for some years lived in his neighbour- 
hood, &c. he begged of me that when I returned to 
Ireland, I would endeavour to procure for him a poem 
of Dr. Madden's, called ' Boulter's Monument.' The 
reason (said he) why I wish for it, is this : when Dr. 
Madden came to London, he submitted that work to 
my castigation; and I remember I blotted a great 
many lines, and might have blotted many more with- 
out inaking the poem worse. However, the Doctor was 
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rery thankful^ and very generous^ for he gave me ten 
guineas^ ivhick tvas to me ai that time a great -sum" 

He this year resumed his scheme of giving an edi- 
tion of ShsDfspeare with notes. He issued Proposals 
of considerable length,^ in which he shewed that he 
perfectly well knew what a variety of research such 
an undertaking required ; but his indolence prevented 
him from pursuing it with that diligence wliich alone 
can collect those scattered facts^ that genius^ however 
acute^ penetrating^ and luminous^ cannot discover by 
its own force. It is remarkable^ that at this time his 
fancied activity was for the moment so vigorous^ that 
he promised his work should be published before 
Chnstn^as^ 1757. Yet nine years elapsed before it 
saw the light. His throes in bringing it forth had 
been severe and remittent ; and at last we may almost 
conclude that the Csesarian operation was performed 
by the knife of Churchill^ whose upbraiding satire^ I 
dare say^ made Johnson's friends urge him to despatch. 

'^ He for subscribers baits his hook, 

And takes your cash ; but whereas the book? 
No matter where ; wise fear, you know. 
Forbids the robbing of a foe ; 
But what, to serve our private ends. 
Forbids the cheating of our fidends ? " 

About this period he was offered a living of con- 
siderable value in Lincolnshire, if he were inclined to 
enter into holy orders. It was a rectory in the.gift of 
Mr. Langton, the father of his much-valued friend. 
But he did not accept of it ; partly, I believe, from a 
conscientious motive, being persuaded that his temper 

I They have been reprinted by Mr. Malone in the Preface to 
his edition of Shakspeare. 
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and habits rendered him unfit for that assiduous and 
familiar instruction of the vulgar and ignorant^ which 
he held to be an essential duty in a clergyman; and 
partly because his love of a London life was so strong, 
that he would have thought himself an exile in any 
other place^ particularly if residing in the country. 
Whoever woiild wish to see his thoughts upon that 
subject displayed in their fiill force, may peruse the 
Adventurer, Number 126. 

In 1757 it does not appear that he published any 
thing, except some of those articles in the Literary 
Magazine, which have been mentic»ned. That maga- 
zine, after Johnson ceased to write in it, gradu^y 
declined, tho\igh the popular epithet of Antigallican 
was added to it; and in July 1758 it expired. He 
prpbably prepared a part of his Shakspeare this year, 
and he dictated a speech on the subject of an address 
to the Throne, after the expedition to Rochfort, which 
was delivered by one of his friends, I know not in 
what publick meeting. It is printed in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for October 1785 as his, and bears 
sufficient marks of authenticity. 

By the favour of Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of 
the Treasury, Dublin, I have obtained a copy of the 
following letter from Johnson to the venerable authour 
of " Dissertations on the History of Ireland." 



« 



TO CHARLES O CONNOR, ESQ. 



" SIR, 



« 



1 HAVE lately, by the favour of Mr. Faulkner, 
seen your account of Ireland, and cannot forbear to 
solicit a prosecution of your design. Sir William 
Temple complains that Ireland is less known than any- 
other country, as to its ancient state. The natives 
have had little leisiu-e, and little encouragement for 
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inquiry ; and strangers^ not knowing the language^ 
have had no ability. 

*' I have long wished that the Irish literature were 
cultivated. Ireland is known by tradition to have 
been once the seat of piety and learning ; and surely 
it would be very acceptable to all those who are cu- 
rious either in the original of nations^ or the affinities 
of ^languages, to be further informed of the revolution 
of a people so ancient, and once so illustrious. 

'^ What relation there is between the Welsh and 
Irish language, or between the language of Ireland 
and that of Biscay, deserves inquiry. Of these pro- 
vincial and unextended tongues, it seldom happens 
that more than one are understood by any one man; 
and, therefore, it seldom happens that a fair compa- 
rison can be made. I hope you will continue to cul- 
tivate this kind of learning, which has too long lain 
neglected, and which, if it be suffered to remain in 
oblivion for another century, faiay, perhaps, never be 
retrieved. As I wish well to all useful undertakings, 
I would not forbear to let you know how much you 
deserve in my opinion, from all lovers of study, and 
how much pleasure your work has given to, sir, 

" Your most obliged, , 

'' And most humble servant, 

'^ Sam. Johnson. 
" London, April 9, 1757. 



(C 



TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 



'^ DEAR SIR, 



'' Dr. Marsili of Padua, a learned gentleman, 
and good Latin poet, has a mind to see Oxford. I 
have given him a letter to Dr. Huddesford,* and 

1 *' Now, or late, Vice-Chancellor." 
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shall be glad if you will introduce him^ and shew him 
any thing in Oxford. 

^^ I am printing my new edition of Shakspeare. 

^^ I long to see you all, but cannot conveniently 
come yet. You might write to me now and then, if 
you were good for any thing. But honores^ mutant 
mores. Professors forget their friends. I shall cer- 
tainly complain to Miss Jones.^ I am> 

^^ Yours, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 
" [London] June 21, 1757." 

^' Please to make my compliments to Mr. Wise." 

Mr. Burney having enclosed to him an extract 
from the review of his Dictionary in the Bibliotheque 
des Savans,^ and a list of subscribers to his Shak- 
espeare, which Mr. Burney had procured in Norfolk, he 
wrote the following answer : 

" TO MR. BURNEY, IN LYNNE, NORFOLK. 
" SIR, 

" That I may show myself sensible of your 
favours, and not commit the same faidt a second time. 



1 " Mr. Warton was elected Professor of Poetry at Oxfoid in 
the preceding year." 

2 ^^ Miss Jones lived at Oxfoid, and was oflen of our parties. 
She was a very ingenious poetess, and published a volume of 
poems ; and, on the whole, was a most sensible, agreeable, and 
amiable woman. She was sister to the Reverend River Jones» 
Chanter of Christ-Church cathedral at Oxford, and Johnson used 
to call her the Chantress* I have heard him often address her la 
this passage from ' II Penseroso :' 

'• Thee, Chantress, oft the woods among 
I woo,* &c 

She died unmarried.'' 

3 Tom. III. p. 482. 
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I make haste to answer the letter which I received this 
morning. The truth is, the other likewise was re- 
ceived, and I wrote an answer ; but being desirous to 
transmit you some proposals and receipts, I waited 
till I could find a convenient conveyance, and day was 
passed after day, Jill other things drove it from my 
thoughts ; yet not so, but that I remember with great 
pleasure your commendation of my* Dictionary. Your 
praise was welcome, not only because I believe it was 
sincere, but because praise has been very scarce. A 
man of your candour will be surprisea when I teD 
you, that among all my acquaintance there were 
only two, who upon the publication of my book did 
not endeavour to depress me with threats of censure 
from the publick, or with objections learned from those 
who had learned them from my own preface. Yours 
is the only letter of good- will that I have received; 
though, indeed, I am promised something of that sort 
from Sweden. 

" How my new edition* will be received I know 
not ; the subscription has not been very successfrd. I 
shall publish about March. 

^' If you can direct me how to send proposals, I 
shoidd wish that they were in such hands. 

'^ I remember, sir, in some of the first letters with 
which you favoured me, you mentioned your lady. 
May I inquire after her ? In return for tne favours 
which you have shewn me, it is not much to tell you, 
that I wish you and her all that can conduce to your 
happiness. I am, sir, 

'' Your most obliged, 

'^ And most humble servant, 
" Sam. Johnson." 

" Gough-square, Dec 24, 1757." 

In 1758 we find him, it should seem, in as easy and 

r Of Shakspeare. 
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pleasant a state of existence^ as constitutional unhap- 
piness ever permitted him to enjoy. 

" TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. AT LANGTON, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

'' DEAREST SIR, 

*' I MUST have indeed slept very fast, not to have 
been awakened by your letter. • None of your suspi- 
cions are true ; I am not much richer than when you 
left me; and, what is worse, my omission of an answer 
to your first letter will prove that I am not much 
wiser. But I go on as I formerly did, designing to 
be some time or other both rich and wise ; and yet 
cultivate neither mind nor fortune. Do you take 
notice of my example, and learn the danger of delay. 
When I was as you are now, towering in confidence of 
twenty-one, little did I suspect that I should be at 
forty-nine, what I now am. 

" But you do not seem to need my admonition. 
You are busy in acquiring and in communicating 
knowledge, and while you are studying, enioy the end 
of study, by maJdng others wiser and happier. I was 
much pleased with the tale that you told me of being 
tutor to your sisters. I, who have no sisters nor 
brothers, look with some degree of innocent envy on 
those who may be said to be bom to friends ,* apd 
cannot see, without wonder; how rarely that native 
union is afterwards regarded. It sometimes, indeed, 
happens, that some supervenient cause of discord may 
overpower this original amity; but it seems to me 
more frequently thrown away with levity, or lost by 
negligence, than destroyed by injury or violence. We 
tell the ladies that good wives make good husbands ; 
I believe it is a more certain position that good bro^ 
thers make good sisters. 

" I am satisfied with your stay at home, as Juvenal 
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with his friend's retirement to Cumse : I know thst 
your absence is best, though it be not best for me. 

^ Quamvis digretsu veteria confusus amid, 
Laudo tamen vacuis quod sedemjigere Cumis 
Deitinet^ atque unum clvem donare SihyUa.'* 

" Langton is a good CumcB, but who must be Si- 
bylla? Mrs. Langton is as wise as Sibyl, and as 
good ; and will live, if my wishes can prolong life, till 
she shall in time be as old. But she dijBTers in this, 
that she has not scattered her precepts in the wind, 
at least not those which she bestowed upon you. 

^' The two Wartons just looked into the town, and 
were taken to see CUone, where, David' says, they 
were starved for M'ant of company to keep them 
warm. David and Doddy^ have had a new quarrel, 
and, I think, cannot conveniently quarrel any more. 
^ Cleone' was well acted by all the characters, but 
Bellamy left nothing to be desired. I went the first 
night, and supported it as well as I might ;^ for 
Doddy, you know, is my patron, and I would not 
desert him. The play was very well received. Doddy, 
after the danger was over, went every night to the 
stage-side, and cried at the distress of pooy Cleone. 

^^ I have left off housekeeping, and therefore made 
presents of the game which you were pleased to send 
me. The pheasant I gave to Mr. Richardson,^ the 
bustard to Dr. Lavrrence, and the pot I placed with 
Miss Williams, to be eaten by myself. She desires 
that her compliments and good wishes may be ac- 
cepted by the family ; and I make the same request 
for myself. 

'^ Mr. Reynolds has within these few daya raised 

1 Mr. Oarrick. 

2 Mr. Dodsley, the authour of Clecne. 

3 Mr. Samuel Richardson, authour of Clarissa. 
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his price to twenty guineas a head^ and Miss is much 
employed in miniatures. I know not any body ^else^ 
whose prosperity has increased since you left them. 

" Murphy is to have his ^ Oiphan of China' acted 
next month ; and is therefore, I suppose, happy. I 
wish I could tell you of any great good to which I 
was approaching, but at present my prospects do not 
much delight me ; however, I am always pleased when 
I find that you, dear sir, remember 

^^ Your affectionate, humble servant, 

^' Sam. Johnson. 

" Jan. 9, 1758. 



" TO MR. BURNEY, AT LYNNE, NORFOLK. 
'' SIR, 

'* Your kindness is so great, and my claim to 
any particular regard from you so little, that I am at 
a loss how to express my sense of your favours;* but 
I am, indeed^ much pleased to be thus distinguished 
by you. 

'^ I am ashamed to tell you that my Shakspeare 
will not be out so soon as I promised my subscriners ; 
but I did not promise them more than I promised 
myself. It will, however, be published before summer. 

" I have sent you a bundle of proposals, which, I 
think, do not profess more than I have hitherto per- 
formed. I have printed many of the plays, and have 
hitherto left very few passages unexplained ; where I 
am quite at loss, I conress my ignorance, which is sel- 
dom done by commentators. 

^^ I have, likewise, inclosed twelve receipts; not 
that I mean to impose upon you the trouble of push- 
ing them with more importunity than may seem 

1 This letter was an answer to o^e, in which was inclosed a 
draft for the payment of some subscriptions to his Shakspeare. 

VOL. I. A A 
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proper, but that you may rather have more than fewer 
than you shall want. The proposals you will disse- 
minate as there shall be an opportunity. I once 
printed them at length in the Chronicle, and some of 
my friends (I believe Mr. Murphy, who formerly 
wrote the Gray's-Inn Journal) introouced them with 
a splendid encomium. 

'* Since the Life of Browne, I have been a little 
engaged, from time to time, in the Literary Maga« 
zine, but not very lately. I have not the collection 
by me, and therefore cannot draw out a catalogue of 
my own parts, but will do it, and send it. Do not 
buy them, for I will gather all those that have any 
thing of mine in them, and send them to Mrs. Bur- 
ney, as a small token of gratitude for the regard which 
she is pleased to bestow upon me. 

'^ I am, sir> 

'^ Your most obliged 
" And most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

« London, March 8, 1768." 

Dr. Burney has kindly favoured me with the fol- 
lowing memorandum, which I take the liberty to in- 
sert in his own genuine easy style. I love to exhibit 
sketches of my illustrious friend by various eminent 
hands. 

'^ Soon after this, Mr. Burney, during a visit to 
the capital, had an interview with him in Gough- 
square, where he dined and drank tea with him, and 
was introduced to the acquaintance of Mrs. Williams. 
After dinner, Mr. Johnson proposed to Mr. Burney 
to go up with him into his garret, which being ac- 
cepted, he there found about five or six Greek folios, 
a deal writing-desk, and a chair and a half. Johnson, 
giving to his guest the entire seat, tottered himself 
on one with only three legs and one arm. Here he 
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gare Mr. Bumey Mrs. Williams's history^ ind sliewed 
him. some yohmies of his Shakspeare already jirinted^ 
to prove that he was in earnest. Upon Mr. BurDejr's 
CfpcMung the first Tcdume^ at the Merchant of Venice^ 
he obserred to him^ that he seemed to be more serere 
cm Warbnrton than Theobald. ' O poor Tib. ! (said 
Johnscm) he was ready knocked down to my hands j 
Warburton stands between me and him.' ^ But^ sir^ 
(said Mr. Bumey^) you'll hare Warburton upon your 
bones^ won't you ?' ' No, ar ; he'll not come out : 
he'll only growl in his den.' ' But you think, sir, 
that Warburton is a superiour critick to Theobald ?'— * 
' O, sir, he'd make two-and-fifty Theobalds, cut into 
slices ! The worst of Warburton is, that he has a rage 
for saying something, when there's nothing to be saia/ 
—Mr. Bumey then asked him whether he had seen 
the letter which Warburton had written in answer 
to a pamphlet addressed ^ To the most impudent 
Man' alive/ He answered in the negative. Mr. 
Biuney told him it was supposed to be written by 
Mallet. The controversy now raged between the 
friends of Pope and Bolingbroke ; and Warburton and 
Mallet were the leaders of the several parties. Mr. 
Bumey asked him then if he had seen Warburton's 
book against Bolingbroke's Philosophy ? ' No, sir ; I 
have never read Bolingbroke's impiety, and therefore 
am not interested about its confutation.' " 

On the fifteenth of April he began a new periodical 
paper, entitled, " The Idler,"* which came out every 
Saturday in a weekly newspaper, called '' the UnK 
versal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette," published by 
Newbery. These essays were continued till April 5, 
1760. Of one hundred and three, their total number, 
twelve were contributed by his friends; of which. 
Numbers S3, 93, and 96, were written by Mr. Thomas 
Warton ; No. 67 by Mr. Langton ; and No. 76, 79> 
and 82, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; the concluding 
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words of No. 82, " and pollute his canvas with de- 
formity," being added by Johnson ; as Sir Joshua in- 
formed me. • 

The Idler is evidently the work of the same mind 
which produced the Rambler, but has less body and 
more spirit. It has more variety of real life, and 
greater facility of language. He describes the mise- 
ries of idleness, with the lively sensations of one who 
has felt them; and in his private memorandums while 
engaged in it, we find ^' This year I hope to learn 
diligence."* Many of these excellent essays were 
written as hastily as an ordinary letter. Mr. Lang- 
ton remembers Johnson, when on a visit at Oxford, 
asking him one evening how long it was till the post 
went out ; and on being told about half an hour, he 
exclaimed, " then we shall do very well." He upon 
this instantly sat down and finished an Idler, which 
it was necessary should be in London the next day. 
Mr. Langton having signified a wish to read it, '^ Sir, 
(said he) you shall not do more than I have done 
myself." He then folded it up, and sent it off. 

Yet there are in the Idler several papers which 
shew as much profundity of thought, and labour of 
language, as any of this great man's writings. No. 
14, " Robbery of time;" No. 24, " Thinking;" No. 
41, " Death of a friend;" No. 43, " Flight of 
time ;" No. 51, '^ Domestick greatness unattainable;" 
No. 53, " Self-denial ;" No. 58, "Actual, how short of 
fancied, excellence ;" No. 89, '^ Physical evil moral 
good ;" and his concluding paper on " The horrour of 
the last," will prove this assertion. I know not why 
a motto, the usual trapping of periodical papers, is 
prefixed to very few of the Idlers, as I have heard 
Johnson commend the custom ; and he never could be 
at a loss for one, his memory being stored with in- 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 30. 
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numerable passages of the classicks. In this series of 
essays he exhibits admirable instances of grave hu- 
mour, of which he had an uncommon share. Nor on 
some occasions has he repressed that power of so- 
phistry which he possessed in so eminent a degree. 
In No. 11, he treats with the utmost contempt the 
opinion that our* mental faculties depend, in some 
degree, upon the weather; an opinion, which they 
who have never experienced its truth are not to 
be envied, and of which he himself could not but be ^ 
sensible, as the effects of weather upon him were very 
visible. Yet thus he declaims : '' Surely nothing is 
more reproachful to a being endowed with reason^ 
than to resign its powers to the influence of the air, 
and live in dependence on the weather and the wind, 
for the only blessings which nature has put into our 
power, tranquillity and benevolence. This distinction 
of seasons is produced only by imagination operating 
on luxury. To temperance, every day is bright ; and 
every hour is propitious to diligence. He that shall 
resolutely excite his faculties, or exert his virtues, 
will soon make himself superiour to the seasons ; and 
may set at defiance the morning mist and the evening 
damp, the blasts of the east, and the clouds of the 
south." 

Alas ! it is too certain, that where the frame has 
delicate fibres, and there is a fine sensibility, such in- 
fluences of the air are irresistible. He might as well 
have bid defiance to the ague, the palsy, and all other 
bodily disorders. Such boasting of the mind is false 
elevation. 

^' I think the Romans call it Stoicism." « 

But in this number of his Idler his spirits seem to 
run riot ; for in the wantonness of his aisquisition he 
forgets, for a moment, even the reverence for that 

A A 3 
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which he held in high respect ; and describes '* the 
attendant on a Court" as one '^ whose business is 
to watch the looks of a beings weak and foolish as 
himself." 

His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture or 
action is not, surely, a test of truth ; yet we cannot 
help admiring how. well it is adapted to produce the 
effect which he wished. '' Neither the judges of our 
laws, nor the representatives of our people, would be 
muck affected by laboured gesticulations, or beliere 
any man the more because he rolled his eyes, or 
puffed his cheeks, or spread abroad his arms, or 
stamped the ground, or thumped his breast; or turned 
his eyes sometimes to the ceiling, and sometimes to 
the floor." 

A casual coincidence with other writers, or an 
adoption of a sentiment or image which has been 
found in the writings of another, and afterwards 
appears in the mind as one's own, is not unfrequent* 
The richness of Johnson's fancy, which could supply 
his page abundantly on all occasions, and the strength 
of his memory, which at once detected the real owner 
of any thought, made him less liable to the imputa- 
tion of plagiarism than, perhaps, any of our writers. 
In the Idler, however, there is a paper, in which con- 
versation is assimilated to a bowl of punch, where 
there is the same train of comparison as in a poem by 
Blacklock, in his collection published in 1756; in 
which a parallel is ingeniously drawn between human 
life and that liquor. It ends, 

" Say, then, physicians of each kind, 
Who cure the body or the mind, 
What harm in drinking can there be. 
Since punch and life so well agree ?" 

To the Idler, when collected in volumes, he added, 
beside the Essay on Epitaphs, and the Dissertation on 
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those of Pope, an Essay on the Bravery of the English 
common Soldiers. He, however, omitted one of the 
original papers, which in the folio copy, is No. 22. 

" TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

*' Your notes upon my poet were very accept- 
able. I beg that you will be so kind as to continue 
3'our searches. It will be reputable to my work, and 
suitable to your professorship, to have something of 
yours in the notes. As you have given no directions 
about your name, I shall therefore put it« ^ I wish 
your brother would take the some trouble. A com- 
mentary must arise from the fortuitous discoveries of 
many men in devious walks of literature. Some of 
your remarks are on plays already printed: but I 
purpose to add an Appendix of Notes, so that nothing 
comes too late. 

" You give yourself too much uneasiness, dear sir, 
about the loss of the papers.* The loss is nothing, if 
nobody has found them ; nor even then, perhaps, if 
the numbers be known. You are not the only niend * 
that has had the same mischance. You may repair 
your want out of a stock, which is deposited with Mr. 
Allen, of Magdalen-Hall ; or xmt of a parcel which I 
iiave just sent to Mr. Chambers* for the use of any 
body that will be so kind as to want them. Mr. 
Langtons are well ; and Miss Roberts, whom I have 
at last brought to speak, upon the information which 
you gave me, that she had something to i^y. 

*^ I am, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

** [London] April 14, 1768." 

1 ^^ Receipts for Shakspeare." 

2 ^' Then of Lincoln College. Now Sir Robert Chambers, 
oqc of the Judges in India." 
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TO THE SAME. 



" DEAR SIR> 

'' You will receive this by Mr. Baretti^ a gentle- 
man particularly intitled to the notice and kindness of 
the Professor of poesy. He has time but for a short 
stay, and will be glad to have it filled up with as much 
as ne can hear and see. 

'' In recommending another to your favour, I 
ought not to omit thanks for the kincmess which you 
have shown to myself. Have you any more notes on 
Shakspeare ? I shall be glad of them. 

*' I see your pupil sometimes;* his mind is as 
exalted as his stature. I am half afraid of him ; but 
he is ho Jess amiable than formidable. He wiU, if the 
forwardness of his ^ring be not blasted, be a credit 
to you, and to the University. He brings some of 
my plays' with him, which he has my permission to 
shew you, on condition you will hide them from every 
body else. 

" I am, dear sir, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 

" [London] June 1, 1758." 

" TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. OF TRINITY COLLEGE/ 

OXFORD. 

'^ DEAR SIR, 

" Though I might have expected to hear from 
you, upon your entrance into a new state of life at a 
new place, jzet recollecting, (not without some degree 
of shame,) that I owe you a letter upon an old ac- 

1 « Mr. Langton." 

2 '^ Part of die impressiop of the Shakspeare, which Dr. John- 
son conducted alone, and published by subscription* This edition 
came out in 1765." 
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county I think it my part to write first. This^ indeed^ 
I do not only from complaisance but from interest ; 
for living on in the old way, I am very glad of a cor- 
respondent so capable as yourself, to diversify the 
hours. You have, at present, too many novelties 
about you to need any help from me to orive along 
your time. 

'^ I know not any thing more pleasant, or more in- 
structive, than to compare experience with expecta- 
tion, or to register from time to time the difference 
between idea and reality. It is by this kind of ob- 
servation that we grow daily less liable to be disap- 
pointed. You, who are very capable of anticipating 
futurity, and raising phantoms before your own eyes, 
must often have imagined to yourself an academical 
life, and have conceived what would be the manners, 
the views, and the conversation, of men devoted to 
letters; how they would choose their companions, 
how they would direct their studies, and how they 
would regulate their lives. Let me know what you 
expected, and what you have found. At least record 
it to yourself before custom has reconciled you to the 
scenes before you, and the disparity of your discoveries 
to your hopes has vanished from your mind. It is 
a rule never to be forgotten, that whatever strikes 
strongly, should be described while the first impression 
remains fresh upon the mind. 

"I love, dear sir, to think on you, and therefore 
should willingly write more to you, but that the post 
will not now give me leave to do more than send my 
compliments to Mr. Warton, and tell you that I am, 
dear sir, most affectionately, 

^' Your very humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson/* 

" June 28, 1758." 
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** TO BENNET LAKOTON^ ESQ. AT LANGTON^ HBAB 
SPltSBY^ LINCOLNSHIRE. 

'' DEAR SIR^ 

^^ I SHOULD be sorry to think that what engrosses 
the attention of my friend^ should have no part of 
mine. Your mind is now full of the fete of Dury;^ 
but his fate is past^ and nothing remains but to try 
what reflection will suggest to mitigate the terroors 
of a violent deaths which is more formidable at the 
first glance^ than on a nearer and more steady view. 
A violent death is never very painful ; the only danger 
is^ lest it should be unprovided. But if a man can 
be supposed to make no provision for death in war^ 
what can be the state that would have awakened him 
to the care of futurity ? When would that man have 
prepared himself to die^ who went to seek death with- 
out preparation ? What then can be the reason why 
we lament more him that dies of a wound^ than him 
that dies of a fever? A man that languishes with 
disease^ ends his life with more pain^ but with less 
virtue ; he leaves no example to his friends, nor be- 
queathes any honour to his descendants. The only 
reason why we lament a soldier's death, is, that we 
think he might have lived longer ; yet this cause of 
grief is common to many other kinds of death, which 
are not so passionately bewailed. The truth is, that 
every death is violent which is the effect of accident; 
every death which is not gradually brought on by the 
miseries of age, or when life is extinguished for any 
other reason than that it is burnt out. He that dies 

1 Major-General Alexander Dury, of the first re^ment of foot- 
guards, who fell in the gallant discharge of his duty, near St. Cas, 
in the well-known unfortunate expedition against France, in 1758* 
His lady and Mr. Langton^s mother were sisters. He left an only 
son, Lieutenant-Ck)lond Dury, who has a company in the sane 
r^'ment. 
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befiore sixty^ of a cold or omsiimptioii^ dies, in reality, 
by a Tiolent death ; yet his death is borne with pa- 
tienoe^ only because the cause of his untimely eua is 
sUent and inrisible. Let us endeaviour to see things 
as they are^ and then inquire whether we ought to 
complain. Whether to see life as it is, will give us 
much consolation, I know not; but the consolation 
which is drawn from truth, if any there be, is solid 
and durable ; that which may be aerived from errour, 
must be^ like its original, fallacious and fugitive. I 
am^ dear, dear sir^ 

*' Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

*« SepL 21, 1758." 

In 17599 in the month of January^ his mother died^ 
at the great age of ninety, an event which deeply 
affected him ; not that ^^ his mind had acquired no 
firmness by the contemplation of mortality;* but that 
his reverential affection for her was not abated by 
years, as indeed he retained all his tender feelings 
even to the latest period of his life. I have been told, 
that he regretted much his not having gone to visit 
his mother for several years previous to her death. 
But he was constantly engaged in literary labours 
which confined him to London ; and though he had 
not the comfort of seeing his aged parent^ he contri- 
buted liberally to her support. 

" TO MRS. JOHNSON, IN LICHFIELD. 
^' HONOURED MADAM, 

^' The account which Miss fPorterl gives me of 
your health, pierces my heart. doD comfort, and/pre- 
serve you, and save you, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

1 Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 305. 
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^' I would have Miss read to you from time to time, 
the Passion of our Saviour, and sometimes the sen- 
tences in the Communion Service, beginning — Come 
unto me, all ye that travel and are heavy laden, and 
I will fffve you rest, 

" I have just now read a physical book, which in- 
clines me to think that a strong infusion of the bark 
would do you good. Do, dear mother, try it. 

'^ Pray, send me your blessing, and forgive all that 
I have done amiss to you. And whatever you would 
have done, and what debts you would have paid first, 
or any thing else that you would direct, let Miss put 
it down ; I shall endeavour to obey you. 

" I have got twelve guineas to send you, but un- 
happily am at a loss how to send it to-night. If I 
cannot send it to-night, it will come by the next 
post. 

'^ Pray, do not omit any thing mentioned in this 

letter. God bless you for ever and ever. 

'^ I am your dutiful son, 

^' Sam. Johnson." 
« Jan. 13, 1759." 



TO MISS POUTER, AT MRS. JOHNSON's, IN 

LICHFIELD. 



(C 



MY DEAR AIISS, 



'^ I THINK myself obliged to you beyond all ex- 
pression of gratitude for your care of my dear mother. 
God grant it may not be without success. Tell Kitty, 
that I shall never forget her tenderness for her mis- 
tress. Whatever you can do, continue to do- My 
heart is very full. 

*^ I hope you received twelve guineas on Monday. 
I found a way of sending them by means of the Post- 
master, after I had written my letter, and hope they 
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came safe. I will send you more in a few days. God 

bless you all. 

" I am, my dear, 

" Your most obliged 

" and most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson. 
" Jan. 16, 1759. 



" Over the leaf is a letter to my mother." 

" DEAR HONOURED MOTHER, 

'' Your weakness afflicts me beyond what I am 
willing to communicate to you. I do not think you 
unfit to face death, but I know not how to bear the 
thought of losing you. Endeavour to do all you 
[[can] for yourself. Eat as much as you can. 

^^ J pray often for you ; do you pray for me. — I have 
nothing to add to my last letter. 

^^ I am, dear, dear mother, 

^^ Your dutiful son, 
" Sam. Johnson. 

" Jan. 16, 1759. 



*• TO MRS. JOHNSON, IN LICHFIELD. 
" DEAR HONOURED MOTHER, 

^^ I FEAR you are too ill for long letters ; there- 
fore I will only tell you, you have from me all the 
regard that can possibly subsist in the heart. I pray 
God to bless you for evermore, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen. 

" Let Miss write to me every post, however short. 

'^ I am, dear mother, 

^^ Your dutiful sc^n, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

« Jan. 18, \^b9.'^ 

VOL. I. ' B B 
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TO MISS PORTER, AT MRS. JOHNSON S, IN 

LICHFIELD. 



" DEAR MISS, 

" I WILL, if it be possible, come down to you. 
G<H) grant I may yet [[find] my dear mother breath- 
ing and sensible. Do not tell her, lest I disappoint 
her. If I miss to write next post, I am on the road. 
'^ I am, my dearest Miss, 

^' Your most humble servant, 

^^ Sam. Johnson." 
*« Jan. 20, 1759." 

'^ On the other side** 

" DEAR HONOURED MOTHER, 

'' Neither your condition nor your character 
make it fit for me to say much. You have been the 
best mother, and I believe the best woman, in the 
world. I thank you for your indulgence to me, and 
beg forgiveness of all that I have done ill, and all that 
I have omitted to do well. God grant you his Holy 
Spirit, and receive you to everlasting happiness, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. Lord Jesus receive your 
spirit. Amen. 

'^ I am, dear, dear mother, 

'' Your dutiful son, 

" Sam. Johnson.' 

« Jan. 20, 1759. 




" TO MISS porter, in LICHFIELD. 

" You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of 

y mother, of the best mother. If she were to live 

* 1, surely J should behave better to her. But she 

py, and what is past is nothing to her ; and for 
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me^ since I cannot repair my f&nlts to her^ I hope re« 
pentance will efface them. I return you and all those 
that have been good to her my sincerest thanks^ and 
pray God to repay you all with infinite advantage. 
Write to me, and comfort me, dear child. I shall be 
glad likewise, if Kitty will write to me. I shall send 
a bill of twenty poimds in a few days, which I thought 
to have brought to my mother ; but God suffered it 
not. I have not power or composure to say much 
more. God bless you, and bless us all. 

^' I am, dear Miss, 
'^ Your affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 

«' Jan. 23, 1759." 

Soon after this event, he wrote his '* Rasselas^ 
Prince of Abyssinia ;"* concerning the publication 
of which Sir John Hawkins guesses vaguely and idly, 
instead of having taken the trouble to inform himself 
with authentick precision. Not to trouble my readers 
with a repetition of the Knight's reveries, I have to 
mention, that the late Mr. Strahan the printer told 
me, that Johnson wrote it, that with the profits he 
might defray the expense of his mother's funeral, and 
pay some little debts which she had left. He told Sip 
Joshua Reynolds, that he composed it in the evenings 
of one weet, sent it to the press in portions as it was 
written, and had never since read it over. Mr. Strahan, 
Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Dodsley, purchased it for a 
hundred pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty- 
five poimds more, when it came to a second edition. 

Considering the large sums which have been re- 
ceived for compilations, and works requiring not much 
more genius than compilations, we cannot but wonder 
at the very low price which he was content to receive 
for this admirable performance j which^ though he 
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had written Dothing ehe, would have rradered his 
name immortal in the world of literatore. None of his 
writings has been so extensiyely diffused orer Europe; 
for it has been translated into most, if not all^ of 
the modem languages. This Tak^ with all the charms 
of oriental imagery^ and all the force and beauty 
of which the English language is capable^ leads us 
through the most important scenes of human life^ and 
shews us that this stage of our being is full of ^^ vanity 
and vexation of spirit." To those who look no further 
than the present life^ or who maintain that human 
nature has not fallen from the state in which it was 
created; the instruction of this sublime story will be 
of no avail. But they who think justly, and feel with 
strong sensibility, will listen with eagerness and ad- 
miration to its truth and wisdom. Voltaire's Candide, 
written to refute the system of Optimism, which it 
has accomplished with brilliant success, is wonderfully 
similar in its plan and conduct to Johnson's Rasselas; 
insomuch, that I have heard Johnson say, that if they 
had not been published so closely one after the other 
that there was not time for imitation, it would have 
been in vain to deny that the scheme of that which 
came latest was taken from the other. Though the 
proposition illustrated by botli these works was the 
same, namely, that in our present state there is more 
evil than good, the intention of the writers was very 
different. Voltaire, I am afraid, meant only by wanton 
profaneness to obtain a sportive victory over religion, 
and to discredit the belief of a superintending Pro- 
vidence .-^ Johnson meant, by shewing the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of things temporal, to direct the hopes of 
man to things eternal. Rasselas, as was observed to 
me by a very accomplished lady, may be considered 
as a more enlarged and more deeply philosophical dis- 
course in prose, upon ^he interesting truth, which in 
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his ^ Vanity of Hiimau Wishes" he had so success- 
fiilly enforced in verse. 

The fund of thinking which this work contains is 
such^ that almost every sentence of it may furnish a 
subject of long meditation. I am not satisfied if a 
year passes without my having read it through ; and 
at every perusal^ my admiration of the mind which 
produced it is so highly raised^ that I can scarcely be- 
lieve that I had the honour of enjoying the intimacy 
of such a man. 

I restrain myself from quoting passages from this 
excellent work, or even referring to them, because I 
should not know what to select, or, rather, what to 
omit. I shall, however, transcribe one, as it shews 
how well he could state the arguments of those who 
believe in the appearance of departed spirits ; a doc* 
trine which it is a mistake to suppose that he himself 
ever positively held : • 

^^ If all your fear be of apparitions, (said the 
Prince,) I will promise you safety : there is no danger 
from the dead ; he that is once buried will be seen no 
more. 

" That the dead are seen no more (said Imlac,) I 
will not undertake to maintain, against the concurrent 
and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of all nations. 
There is no people, rude or learned, among whom 
apparitions of the dead are not related and believed. 
This opinion, which prevails as far as human nature 
is diffused, could become universal only by its truth ; 
those that never heard of one another, would not have 
agreed in a tale which nothing but experience can 
make credible. That it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence; and 
some who deny it with their tongues, confess it by 
their fears." 

Notwithstanding my high admiration of Rasselas, 
I M'ill not maintain that the *^ morbid melancholy" 

BBS 
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in Johnson's constitution may not^ p^rhaps^ have made 
life appear to him more insipid and unhappy than it 
generally is ; for I am sure that he had less enjoyment 
from it than I have. Yet, whatever additional shade 
his own particular sensations may have thrown on 
his representation of life, attentive observation and 
close inquiry have convinced me, that there is too 
much reality in the gloomy picture. The truth, 
however, is, that we judge of the happiness and 
misery of life differently at different times, according 
to the state of our changeable frame. I always re- 
member a remark made to me by a Turkish lady, 
educated in France : *' Mafoi^ Monsieuvy noire hon* 
heur depend de la Jaqon que notre sang circule" 
This have I learnt from a pretty hard course of ex- 
perience, and would, from sincere benevolence, im- 
press upon all who honour this book with a perusal, 
that until a steady conviction is obtained, that the 
present life is an imperfect state, and only a passage 
to a better, if we comply with the divine scheme of 
progressive improvement ; and also that it is a part 
of the mysterious plan of Providence, that intellectual 
beings must '' be made perfect through suffering ;" 
there will be a continual recurrence of disappointment 
and uneasiness. But if we walk with hope in ^' the 
mid-day sun" of revelation, our temper and disposi- 
tion will be such, that the comforts and enjoyments 
in our way will be- relished, while we patiently sup- 
port the inconveniencies and pains. After much spe- 
culation and various reasonings, I acknowledge myself 
convinced of the truth of Voltaire's conclusion, '^Apres 
tout c'est uri monde passable" But we must not think 
too deeply : 

" where ignorance is bliss, 

'Tis foUy to be wise," 

is, in many respects, more than poetically just. Let 
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us cultivate, under the command of good principles, 
^^ la theorie des sensations agreahles; " and, as Mr. 
Burke once admirably counseDed a grave and anxious 
gentleman, '^ live pleasant. ** 

The eflfect of Rasselas, and of Johnson's other moral 
tales, is thus beautifully illustrated by Mr. Courtenay : 



«( 



Impressive truth, in splendid fiction drest. 

Checks the vain wish, and calms the troubled breast ; 

0*er the dark mind a light celestial throws, 

And sooths the angry passions to repose ; 

As oil effused illumes and smooths the de^, 

When round the bark the foaming surges sweep.*' i 

It will be recollected, that during all this year he 
carried on his Idler,* and, no doubt, was pnx^ed- 

1 Literary and Moral Character of Johnson. 

2 This paper was in such high estimation before it was collected 
into volumes, that it was seized on with avidity b^ various pub- 
lishers of news-papers and magazines, to enrich their publications. 
Johnson, to put a stop to this unfair proceeding, wrote for the 
Universal Chronicle the following advertisement ; in which there 
is, perhaps, more pomp of words than the occasion demanded : 

" London, Jan. 6, 175!). Advertisement. The ipro- 
prietors of the paper intitled * The Idler,' having found that those 
essays are inserted in the news-papers and magazines with so little 
r^ajrd to justice or decency, that the Universal Chronicle, in which 
they first appear, is not always mentioned, think it necessary to 
declare to the publishers of those collections, that however patiently 
they have hitherto endured these injuries, inade yet more injurious 
by contempt, they have now determined to endure them no longer. 
They have already seen essays, for which a very lai^ price is paid, 
transferred, with the most tameless rapacity, into the weekly or 
monthly compilations, and their right, at least for the present, 
alienated from them, before they could themselves be said to enjoy 
it. But they would not willingly be thought to want tenderness, 
even for men by whom no tenderness hath been shewn. The past 
is without remedy, and shall be without resentment. But those 
who have been thus busy with their sickles in the fields of their 
neighbours, are henceforward to take notice, that the time of im- 
punity is at an end. "Whoever shall, without our leave, lay the 
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ing, though slowly^ in his edition of Shakspeare. He^ 
however, from that liberality which never failed, when 
called upon to assist other labourers in literature, 
found time to translate for Mrs. Lennox's English 
version of Brumoy, '^ A Dissertation on the Greek 
Comedy," t and " The General Conclusion of the 
Book/'t 

An inquiry into the state of foreign countries was 
an object that seems at all times to have interested 
Johnson. Hence Mr. Newbery found no great dif- 
ficulty in persuading him to write the Introduction* 
to a collection of voyages and travels published by him 
under the title of '^ The World Displayed :" the first 
volume of which appeared this year, and the remain- 
ing volumes in sul^equent years. 

I would ascribe to this year the following letter to 
a son of one of his early Mends at Lichfield, Mr. 
Joseph Simpson, Barrister, and authour of a tract 
entitled '^ Reflections on the Study of the Law." 



<c 



TO JOSEPH SIMPSON, ESQ. 



« 



DEAR SIR, 

^^ Your father's inexorability not only grieves 
but amazes me: he is your father; he was always 

hand of rapine upon our papers, is to expect that we shall vindicate 
our due, by the means which justice prescribes, and which are 
warranted by the immemorial prescriptions of honourable trade* 
We shall lay hold, in our turn, on their copies, degrade them from 
the pomp of wide margin and dififuse typography, contract them 
into a narrow space, and sell them at an humble price ; yet not 
with a view of growing rich by confiscations, for we think not mudi 
better of money got by punishment than by crimes. We shall 
therefore, when our losses aje repaid, give what profit shall remain 
to the Magdalens ; for we know not who can be more properly 
taxed for tfie support of ^nitent prostitutes, than prostitutes in 
whom there yet appears neither penitence nor shame. ' 
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accounted a wise man ; nor do I remember any thing 
to the disadvantage of his good nature ; but in his re- 
fusal to assist you there is neither good nature^ father- 
hood^ nor wisdom. It is the practice of good nature 
to overlook faults which have already, by the conse- 
quences, punished the delinquent. It is natural for 
a father to think more favourably than others of his 
children; and it is always wise to give assistance, 
while a little help will prevent the necessity of greater. 

^^ If you married imprudently, you miscarried at 
your own hazard, at an age when you had a right of 
choice. It would be h^^ if the man might not 
choose his own wife, who has a right to plead before 
the judges of his country. 

^^ If your imprudence has ended in difficulties and 
inconveniencies, you are yourself to support them; and, 
with the help of a little better health, you would 
support them and conquer them. Surely, that want 
which accident and sickness produces, is to be sup- 
ported in every region of humanity, though there 
were neither friends nor fathers in the world. You 
have certainly from your father the highest claim of 
charity, though none of right : and therefore I would 
counsel you to omit no decent nor manly degree of 
importunity. Your debts in the whole are not large, 
and of the whole but a small part is troublesome. 
Small debts are like small shot ; they are rattling on 
every side, and can scarcely be escaped without a 
wound : great debts are like cannon ; of loud noise, 
but little danger. You must, therefore, be enabled to 
discharge petty debts, that you may have leisure, with 
security, to struggle with the rest. Neither the 
^eat nor the little debts disgrace you. I am sure 
you have my esteem for the courage with which you 
contracted them, and the spirit with which you en- 
dure them. I wish my esteem could be of more U8e# 
I have been invited, or have invited myself, to several 
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parts of the kingdom ; and will not incommode my 
dear Lucy by coming to Lichfield^ while her present 
lodging is of any use to her. I hope^ in a few days^ 
to be at leisure^ and to make visits. Whither I shall 
fly is matter of no importance. A man unconnected 
is at home every where ; unless he may be said to be 
at home no where. I am sorry, dear sir, that where 
you have parents, a man of your merits should not 
have a home. I wish I could give it you. 

" I am, my dear sir, 

Aifectionately yours, 

'^ Sam. Johnson.'* 



X cw 



He now refreshed himself by an excursion to Ox- 
ford, of which the following short characteristical 

notice, in his own words, is preserved : — ^^ 

is now making tea for me. I have been in my gown 
ever since I came here. It was, at my first coming, 
quite new and handsome. I have swum thrice, whidi 
I had disused for many years. I have proposed to 
Vansittart^ climbing over the wall, but he has refused 
me. And I have clapped my hands till they are sore, 
at Dr. King's speech." • 

His negro servant, Francis Barber, having left 
him, and been some time at sea, not pressed, as has 
been supposed, but with his own consent, it appears 
from a letter to John Wilkes, Esq. from Dr. Smollett, 
that his master kindly interested himself in procur- 
ing his release from a state of life of which Johnson 
always expressed the utmost abhorrence. He said, 
^^ No man will be a sailor who has contrivance 
enough to get himself into a jail ;-for being in a ship 
is being in a jail, with the chance of being drowned." ' 

1 Dr. Robert Vansittart, of the ancient and respectable familj 
of that name in Berkshire. He was eminent for learning and 
worth, and much esteemed by Dr. Johnson. ' 

2 Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1785. 

3 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrid^, 3d edit p. 120. 
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And at another tirne^ ^^ A man in a jail has more 
room^ better food^ and commonly better company." ' 
The letter was as follows : 

" DEAR SIR, Chelsea^ March 16, 1759* 

^^ I AM again your petitioner, in behalf of that 
great Cham> of literature, Samuel Johnson. His 
black servant, whose name is Francis Barber, has 
b^n pressed on board the Stag frigate. Captain Angel, 
and our lexicographer is in great distress. He says, 
the boy is a sickly lad, of a delicate frame, and par- 
ticularly subject to a malady in his throat, which 
renders him very unfit for his Majesty's service. You 
know what matter of animosity the said Johnson has 
against you: and I dare say you desire no other oppor- 
tunity of resenting it, than that of laying him under 
an obligation. He was humble enough to desire my 
assistance on this occasion, though he and I were never 
cater-cousins ; and I gave him to understand that I 
would make application to my friend Mr. Wilkes, 
who, perhaps, by his interest with Dr. Hay and Mr. 
Elliot, might be able to procure the discharge of his 
lacquey. It would be superfluous to say more on the 
subject, which I leave to your own consideration ; but 
I cannot let slip this opportunity of declaring that I 
am, with the most inviolable esteem and attachment, 
dear sir, 

'^ Your affectionate obliged humble servant, 

'< T. Smollett." 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 251. 

3 In my first edition this word was printed Chum^ as it appears 
in one of Mr. Wilkes's Miscellanies, and I animadverted on Dr. 
Smollett's ignorance ; for which let me propitiate the manes of that 
ingenious and henevolent gentleman. Chum was certainly a mis- 
t^en reading for Cham, the title of the Sovereign of Tartary, 
which is weU applied to Johnson, the Monarch of Literature; and 
was an epithet familiar to Smollett. See '^ Roderick Random,*' 
chap. 56 «- For this correction I am indebted to Lord Palmerston, 
whose talents and literary acquirements accord well with his rt« 
spectable pedigree of Te3IPLi:. 
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Mr. Wilkes, who itpon all occasioDs has acted, as a 
ptrivate geutlemaQ, wifcfa most oolite liberality^ ap- 
jjlicil to his friend. Sir George Hay, then one of the 
Lords Couuiiissionersoftlie Admiralty; and Francis 
BarbcT was discharge, as he has told me, without 
any wish of his own. He found his old master in 
chambers in tb« Inner Temple, and returned to his 
service. 

What paHkular new scheme of life Johnson had 
in view thii$ year, I have not discovered; but that he 
meditated one [of some sort, is clear from his private 
devotions, in which we find,* ^^ the change of outward 
things which I am now to make;" and, ** Grant me 
the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that the course which 
I am now beginning may proceed according to thy 
laws, and end in the enjoyment of thy favour." But 
he did not, in fact, msuce any external or visible 
change. 

At this time there being a competition among the 
architects of London to be employed in the building 
of Blackfriars-bridge, a question was very warmly 
agitated whether semicircular or elliptical arches 
were preferable. In the design offerea by Mr. Mylne 
the elliptical form was adopted, and therefore it was 
the great object of his rivals to attack it. Johnson's 
regard for his friend Mr. Gwyn induced him to en- 
gage in this controversy against Mr. Mylne;* and 

1 Prayers and Meditations, pp. 30 and 40. 

2 Sir John Hawkins has given a long detail of it, in that 
manner vulgarly, but significantly, called rigmarole; in which, 
amidst an ostentatious exhibition of arts and artists, he talks of 
'* proportions of a column being t&ken from that of the human 
figure, and adjusted by Nature — masculine and feminine — in s 
man, sesquioctave of the head, and in a woman, sesquinonal ;*^ nor 
has he fiuled to introduce a jargon of musical terms, which do not 
seem much to correspond with the subject, but serve to make up 
the heterogeneous mass. To follow the Knight through all this, 
yould be an useless fatigue to myself, and not a little disgusting to 
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after being at considerable pains to study the subject^ 
be wrote three several letters in the GasLetteef^ ii) 
opposition to his plan. 

my leaders. I shall, therefore, only make a few remarks upon hi^ 
statement. He seems to exult in haying detected Johnson in pro- 
curing ^' firom a person eminently skilled in mathematicks and the 
principles of architecture, answers to a string of questions drawn up 
by himself, touching the comptoative strength of semicircular and 
dliptical arches." Now I cannot conceive how Johnson could have 
9Cted more wisely. Sir John complains that the opinion of that 
excellent mathematician, Mr. Thomas Simpson, did not prepon- 
derate in favour of the semicircular arch. But he should have 
known, that however eminent Mr. Simpson was in the higher parts 
of abstract mathematical science, he was little versed in mixed and 
practical mechanicks. Mr. MuUer, of Woolwich Academy, the 
scholastic^ &ther of all the great engineers wbiph this country has 
employed for forty years, decided the question by declaring clearly 
in favour of the dliptical arch. 

It is ungraciously suggested, that Johnson's motive for opposing 
Mr. Mylne^s scheme may have been his prejudice against lum as 
a native of North-Britain ; when, in truth, as has been stated, he 
gave the aid of his able pen to a friend, who was one of the can- 
didates ; and so far was he from having any illiberaj antipathy to 
Mr. Mylne, that he afterwards lived with that gentleman upon 
very agreeable terms of acqwdntance, and dined with him at his 
bouse. Sir John Hawkins, indeed, gives full ven^ to his own pre- 
judice in abusing Blad^riars-bndge, calling |t ^^ an edifice, in which 
beauty and sjonmetry are in vain sought for ; by which the citi- 
zens of London have perpetuated their own disgrace, and sub- 
jected a whole nation to the reproach of foreigners.** Whoever 
has contemplated, placido lumine, this stately, elegant, and airy 
structure, which has so fine an effect, especially on approaching the 
capital on that quarter, must wonder at such unjust and ill-tern- 
pered censure ; and I appeal to all foreigners of good taste, whether 
this bridge be not one of the most distinguished ornaments of 
London. As to the stability of the fabrick, it is certain that the 
city of London took every precaution to have the best Portland 
stone for it; but as this is to be found in the quarries belonging to 
the publick, under the direction of the Lords of the Treasury, it so 
^ppened that parliamentary interest, which is often the bane of 
fair pursuits, thwarted their endeavours. Notwithstanding this dis- 
fu^v^ntage, it is well known that not onl^ has Blackfriars-bridge 
never sunk either in its foundation or in i^ arches, ;Krbich were ^ 
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If it should be remarked that this was a contro- 
retsy which lay quite out of Johnson's way^ let it be 
remembered^ that after all^ his employing his powers 
of reasoning and eloquence upon a subject which he 
had studied on the moment^ is not more strange than 
what we often observe in lawyers^ who^ as Quicquid 
agunt homines is the matter of law-suits^ are some- 
times obliged to pick up a temporary knowledge of 
an art or science^ of which they understood nothing 
till their brief was delivered, and appear to be much 
masters of it. In like manner, members of the legis- 
lature frequently introduce and expatiate upon sub- 
jects of which they have informed themselves f<Mr the 
occasion. 

In 1760 he wrote ''an Address of the Painters to 
George III. on his Accession to the Throne of these 
Kingdoms," t which no monarch ever ascended with 
more sincere congratulations from his people. Two 
generations of foreign princes had prepared their 
minds to rejoice in having again a King, who glo- 
ried in being ''bom a Briton." He also wrote fw 
Mr. Baretti the Dedication t of his Italian and En- 
glish Dictionary, to the Marquis of Abreu, then 
Envoy-Extraorainary from Spain at the Court of 
Great-Britain. 

Johnson was now either very idle, or very busy 
with his Shakspeare; for I can find no other pub- 
lick composition by him except an Introduction to 
the proceedings of the Committee for cloathing the 
. French prisoners ; * one of the many proofs that he 
was ever awake to the calls of humanity; and an ac- 
count which he gave in the Gentleman's Magazine of 
Mr. Tytler's acute and able vindication of Mary, 

much the subject of contest, but any injuries which it has suffered 
. fVom the effects of severe firosts have been ahready, in some measuxe, 
repaired with sounder stone9 and every necessary renewal can be 
fompleted at a moderate expense^ 
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Queen of Scots.* The generoeity of Johnson's feel- 
' iii^ ahioes forth in the follotring sentence : " It has' 
1. 9s^ been fashionable, for near }ialf a century, to de- 
' bane and vilify the house of Stuart, and to exalt and 

IBUignify the reign of Elizabeth. The Stuarts hare 
finind feiF apologists, for the dead cannot pay for 
praise ; and who wilt, without reward, oppose the 
tide of popularity f Yet there remains still among us, 
1^ not wholly extinguished, a zeal for truth, a desire of 

t' «at8blisiiing right in opposition to fashion." 
In this year I have not discovered a single private 
letter written by him to any of his friends. It should 
, aeran, however, that he had at this period a floating 
' intention of writing a history of the recent and won- 
.j itifal successes of the British arms in all quarters (rf 
^ tile globe ; for among his resolutions or memorandimiB, 
*•, j Bm tember 18, there is, " Send for books for Htst. of 
1' War." How much is it to be regretted that this in- 
tentioD was not julfilled. His majestick espression 
would hare carried down to the latest posterity the 
.^darious achievements of his country, with the same 
Jerreot glow which they produced on the mind at the 
-itfane. He would have been under no temptation to 
''deviate in any degree from truth, which he held very 
.IBcred, or to take a licence, which a learned divine 
;fald me he once seemed, in a conversation, jocularly 
.to allow to historians. "There arc (said he) inex- 
easable lies, and consecrated lies. For instance, we 
are told that on the arrival of the news of the unfor- 
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consecrated li 
^ Mr. Murphy, having thought himself ill- 
'the Reverend Dr. Franklin, who was one 
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of the writers of " The Critical Review," published an 
indignant vindication in " A Poetical Epistle to S*. 
mud Johnson, A.M." in which he compliments John- 
son in a just and elegant manner : 

^ Tianscendant Gkmns! wfaoee prolifick vein 
Ne'er knew the fiigid poet's toil and pain; 
To whom Apollo opens all his store, 
And every Muse presents her sacred lore; 
Say, pow'ifiil Jobnsox, whence thy verse is frao^ 
With so much gra^ such energy of thought ; 
Whether thy Juvenal instructs the age 
In chaster nupibers, and new-points his rage ; 
Or &ir Irene sees, alas ! too late 
He» innocence exchanged for guilty state ; 
Whatever you write, in every golden line 
Sublimity and elegance combine; 
Thy nervous phrase impresses every soul, 
While harmony gives rapture to the whole.'* 

Again, towards the conclusion : 

^ Thou, then, my friend, who see'st the dang*rous strife 
In which some demon bids me plunge my life, 
To the Aonian fimnt direct my feet. 
Say, where the Nine thy lonely musings meet ? 
Where warbles to thy ear the sacred throngi 
Thy moral sense, thy dignity of song ? 
Tell, for you can, by what unerring art 
You wake to finer feelings every heart; 
In each bright page some truth important give. 
And bid to fixture times thy Rambler live." 

I take this opportunity to relate the manner in 
which an acquaintance first commenced between Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Murphy. During the publication 
of "The Gray's Inn Journal," a periodical paper. 
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which was suecessfully carried on by Mr. Murphy 
alone^ when a very young man, he happened to be in 
the country with Mr. Foote; and having mentioned 
that he was obliged to go to London in order to get 
ready for the press one of the numbers of that Journal^ 
Foote said to him, /^ You need not go on that account. 
Here is a French magazine, in which you will find a 
very pretty oriental tale ; translate that, and send it 
to your pnnter." Mr. Murphy having read tlie tale, 
was highly pleased with it, and followed Foote's ad- 
vice. When he returned to town, this tale was 
pointed out to him in " The Rambler," from whence 
it had been translated into the French magazine. 
Mr. Murphy then waited upon Johnson, to explain 
this curious incident. His talents, literature, and 
gentleman-like manners, were soon perceived by 
Johnson, and a friendship was formed which was 
never broken. 

'^ TO BENNET LANOTON, ESQ. AT LANGTON, NEAR 
SPILSBV, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

» 

" DEAR SIR, 

'^ You that travel about the world, have more 
materials for letters, than I who stay at home : and 
should, therefore, write with frequency equal to your 
opportunities. I should be glad to have all England 
surveyed by you, if you would impart your observa- 
tions in narratives as agreeable as your last. Know- 
ledge is always to be wished to those who can com- 
municate it well. While you have been riding and 
running, and seeing the tombs of the learned, and the 
camps of the valiant, I have only staid at home, and 
intended to do great things, which I have not done. 
Beau* went away to Cheshire, and has not yet found 

1 Topham Beaiideik, Esq. 

c c3 
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his w^y Imck. Chambers passed the vacadon at 
Oxford. 

'^ t am very sincerely solicitous for the preservation 
or curing of Mr. Langton's sights and am glad that 
the chirurgeon at G)ventry gives him so much hop. 
Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that the tedious maturation 
of the cataract is a vulgar erroiu*, and that it may be 
removed as soon as it is formed. This notion deserves 
to be considered: I doubt whether it be universally 
true ; but if it be true in some cases, and those cases 
can be distinguished, it may save a long and uncom- 
fortable delay. 

*' Of dear Mrs. Langton you give me no account; 
which is the less friendly, as you know how highly. I 
think of her, and how much I interest myself in her 
health. I suppose you told her of my opinion, and 
likewise suppose it was not followed ; however, I still 
believe it to be right. 

" Let me hear from you again, wherever you are, 
or whatever you are doing; whether you wander or 
sit still, plant trees or make Rusticks,^ play with 
your sisters or muse aJone; and in return I will tell 
you the success of Sheridan, who at this instant is 
playing Cato, and has already played Richard twice. 
He had more company the second than the ^t night, 
and will make I believe a good figure in the whole, 
though his faults seem to be very many; some of na- 
tural deficience, and some of laborious affectation. 
Jie has, I think, no power of assuming either that 
dignity or elegance which some men, who have little 
of either in common life, can exhibit on the stage^ 
His voice when strained is unpleasing, and when low 
is not always heard. He seems to think too much 
on the audience, and turns his f^ce too often to th6 
galleries* 

1 Essays with that title, written about this time by Mr. Latag" 
ton, but not published. 
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^^ However^ I wish him well; and among other 
reasons^ because I like his wife.' 

'^ Make haste to write to, dear sir, 

'^ Your most affectionate servant, 
** Oct. 18, 1760.'* " Sam. Johnson." 



In 1761 Johnson appears to have done little. He 
was stiU, no doubt, pro^eding in his edition of Shak- 
speare ; but what advances he made in it cannot be 
ascertained. He certainly was at this time not active ; 
for in his scrupulous examination of himself on Easter 
eve, he laments, in his too rigorous mode of censuring 
his own conduct, that his life, since the communion 
of the preceding Easter, had been '^ dissipated and 
useless." He, however, contributed this year the 
Preface* to '^Rolt's Dictionary of Trade and Com- 
merce," in which he displays such a clear and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the subject, as might lead 
the reader to think that its authour had devoted all 
his life to it. I asked him, whether he knew much 
of Rolt, and of his work. '* Sir, (said he) I never 
saw the man, and never read the book. The book-* 
sellers wanted a Preface to a Dictionary of Trade and 
Commerce. I knew very well what such a Dictionary 
should be, and I wrote a Preface accordingly." Rolt, 
who wrote a great deal for the booksellers, was, as 
Johnson told me, a singular character. Though not 
in the least acquainted with him, he used to say, ^' I 
am just come from Sam. Johnson." This was a suf- 
ficient specimen of his vanity and impudence. But 
he gave a more eminent proof of it in our sister 
kingdom, as Dr. Johnson informed me. When Aken- 
side's " Pleasures of the Imagination" first came out, 
he did not put hb name to the poem. Rolt went 

1 Mn. Sheridan was authour of Memoirs of Miss Sydney 
Biddulph," a novel of great merit, and of some other pieces. 
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over to Dublin^ published an edition of it^ and put 
his own name to it. Upon the fame of this he lived 
for several months, being entertained at the best 
tables as ^^ the ingenious Mr. Rolt." ' His conversa- 
tion, indeed, did not discover much of the fire of a 
poet; but it was recollected that both Addison and 
Thomson were equally dull till excited by wine. 
Akenside having been informed of this imposition, 
vindicated his right by publishing the poem with its 
real authour's name. Several instances of such lite- 
rary fraud have been detected. The Reverend Dr. 
Campbell, of St. Andrew's, wrote ^^ An Inquiry into 
the Original of Moral Virtue," the manuscript of 
which he sent to Mr. Innes, a clergyman in England, 
who was his coimtryman and acquaintance. Innes 
published it with his own name to it; and before the 
imposition was discovered, obtained considerable pro- 
motion, as a reward of his merit.* The celebrated 
Dr. Hugh Blair, and his cousin Mr. George Banna- 
tine, when students in divinity, wrote a poem, en- 
titled ^^ The Resurrection," copies of which were 
handed about in manuscript. They were, at length, 
very much surprised to see a pompous edition of it in 
folio, dedicated to the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
by a Dr. Douglas, as his own. Some years ago a 
little novel, entitled '' The Man of Feeling," was as- 
sumed by Mr. Eccles, a young Irish clergyman, who 

1 I have had inquiry made in Ireland as to this story, but do 
not find it recollected there. I give it on the authority of Jh, 
Johnson, to which may be added that of the '^ Biographical Dic- 
tionary/* and ^^ Biographia Dramatica i** in both of which it has 
stood many years. Mr. Malone observes, that the truth probably 
is, not that an edition was published with Holt's name in the title- 
page, but, that the poem being then anonymous, Rolt acquiesced 
in its being attributed to him in conversation. 

2 I have both the books. Innes was the clergyman who brought 
Psalmanazar to £ngland, and was an accomplice in his eztza- 
ordinary fiction. 
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was afterwards drowned near Bath. He liad been at 
the pains to transcribe the whole book, with blottings, 
interlineations, and corrections, that it might be shewn 
to several people as an original. It Was, in truth, 
the production of Mr. Henry Mackenzie, an attorney 
in the Exchequer at Edinburgh, who is the authour 
of several other ingenious pieces ; but the belief with 
regard to Mr. Eccles became so general, that it was 
thought necessary for Messieurs Strahan and Cadell to 
publish an advertisement in the newspapers, contra- 
dicting the report, and mentioning that they pur- 
chased the copy-right of Mr. Mackenzie. I can con- 
ceive this kind of fraud to be very easily practised 
with successful effrontery. The Filiation of a literary 
performance is difficult of proof; seldom is there any 
witness present at its birtn. A man, either in con- 
fidence or by improper means, obtains possession of a 
copy of it in manuscript, and boldly publishes it as 
his own. The true authour, in many cases, may not 
be able to make his title clear. Johnson, indeed, 
from the peculiar features of his literary offspring, 
might bid defiance to any attempt to appropriate 
them to others : 

^^ But Shakspeare's magick could not copied be, 
Within that drcle none durst walk but he.*' 

He this year lent his friendly assistance to correct 
and improve a pamphlet written by Mr. Gwyn, the 
architect, entitled '^Thoughts on the Coronation of 
George III."* 

Johnson had now for some years kdmitted Mr. 
Baretti to his intimacy; nor did their friendship 
cease upon their being separated by Baretti's re- 
visiting his native country, as appears from Johnson's 
letters to him. 
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'^TO MR. JOSEPH BARETTI, AT MILAN.^ 

'' You reproach me very often with parsimony of 
writing; but you may discover by the extent of my 
paper, that I design to recompense rarity by length. 
A short letter to a distant friend is, in my opinion, 
an insult like that of a slight bow or cursory sa- 
lutation ; — a proof of unwillingness to do much, 
even where there is a necessity of doing something. 
Yet it miist be remembereii, that he who continues 
the same course of life in the same place, will have 
little to tell. One week and one year are very like 
one another. The silent changes made by time are 
not always perceived ; and if they are not perceived, 
cannot be recounted. I have risen and lain down, 
talked and mused, while you have roved over a con- 
siderable part of Europe ; yet I have not envied my 
Baretti any of his pleasures, though, perhaps, I have 
envied others his company: and I am glad to have 
other nations made acquainted with the character of 
the English by a traveller who has so nicely inspected 
our manners, and so successfully studied our literature. 
I received your kind letter from Falmouth, in which 
you gave me notice of your departure for Lisbon; 
and another from Lisbon, in which you told me that 
you were to leave Portugal in a few days. To either 
of these how could any answer be returned ? I have 
had a third from Turin, complaining that I have not 
answered the former. Your English style still con- 
tinues in its purity and vigour. With vigour your 
genius will supply it; but its purity must be con- 
tinued by close attention. To use two languages 
familiarly, and without contaminating one by the 
other, is very difficult ; and to use more than two, is 

1 The originals of Dr. Johnson^s three letters to Mr. Baretd, 
which are among the very best he ever wrote, were communicated to 
the proprietors of that instructive and elegant monthly miscellany) 
'^ The European Magazine,'* in which they first appeared. 
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hardly to be hoped. The praises wKich some have 
received for their multiplicity of languages^ may be 
sufficient to excite industry^ but can hardly generate 
^confidence.. 

•^^ I know not whether I can heartily rejoice at the 
kind reception which you have foimd, or at the popu- 
larity to which you are exalted. I am willing that 
your merit should be distinguished ; but cannot wish 
that your affections may be gained. I would have 
you nappy wherever you are : yet I would have you 
wish to return to England. If ever you visit us 
again^ you will find the kindness of your friends un- 
diminished. To tell you how many inquiries are 
made after you, would be tedious, or if not tedious, 
would be vain; because you may be told in a very 
few words, that all who knew you wish you well; 
and that all that you embraced at your departure, 
will caress you at your return : therefore do not let 
Italian academicians nor Italian ladies drive us from 
your thoughts. You may find among us what you 
will leave behind, soft smiles and easy sonnets. Yet 
I shall not wonder if all our invitations should be re- 
jected : for there is a pleasure in being considerable 
at home, which is not easily resisted. 

*^ By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you ful- 
filled, I know, the original contract : yet I would wish 
you not wholly to lose him from your notice, but to 
recommend him to such acquaintance as may best 
secure him from suffering by his own follies, and to 
take such general care both of his safety and his in- 
terest as may come within your power. His relations 
will thank you for any such gratuitous attention : at 
least they will not blame you for any evil that may 
happen, whether they thank you or not for any good. 
• ^^ You know that we have a new King and a new 
Parliament. Of the new Parliament Fitzherbert is 
a member. We were so weary of our old King, that 
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we are much pleased with his successor; of whom we 
are so much inclined to hope great things, that most of 
us begin already to believe them. The young man 
is hitherto blameless ; but it would be u^easonable 
to expect much from the immaturity of juvenile years, 
and the ignorance of princely education. He has 
been long in the hands of the Scots, and has already 
favoured them more than the English will contentedly 
endure. But, perhaps, he scarcely knows whom he 
has distinguished, or whom he has disgusted. 

" The Artists have instituted a yearly Exhibition 
of pictures and statues, in imitation, as I am t^ld, of fo- 
reign academies. This year was the second Exhibition. 
They please themselves much with the multitude 
of spectators, and imagine that the English School 
will rise in reputation. Reyni^ds is without a rival, 
and continues to add thousands to thousands, which 
he deserves, among other excellencies, by retaining 
his kindness for Baretti. This Exhibition has filled 
the heads of the Artists and lovers of art. Surely 
life, if it be not long, is tedious, since we are forced 
to call in the assistance of so many triibs to rid us 
of our time, of that time which never can return. 

^' I know my Baretti will not be satisfied with a 
letter in vhich I give him no account of myself: yet 
what account ^hall I give him ? I have not, since the 
day of our separation, suffered or done any thing con- 
siderable* The only change in my way of life is, that 
I have frequented the theatre more than in former 
seasons. But I have gone thither only to escape 
from myself. We have had many new farq^s, and 
the comedy called ^ The Jealous Wife,' which, though 
not written with much genius, was yet so well adapted 
to the stage, and so well exhibited by the actors, t&at 
it was crowded for near twenty nights. I am digress- 
ing from myself to the play-house ; but a barren plan 
must be fillpd with episodes. Of myself I hav« .ao- 
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thing to say, but that I have hitherto lived without 
the concurrence of ray own judgement ; yet I continue 
to flatter myself, that, when you return, you will find 
me mended. I do not wonder that, where the mo- 
nastick life is permitted, every order finds votaries, 
and every monastery inhabitants. Men will submit 
to any nue, by which they may be exempted from the 
tyranny of caprice and of chance. They are glad to 
supply by external authority their own want of con- 
stancy and resolution, and court the government of 
others, when long experience has convinced them of 
their own inabUity to govern themselves. If I were 
to visit Italy, my curiosity would be mcn'e attracted 
by convents than by palaces ; though I am afraid that 
I should find expectation in both places equally disap- 
pointed, and life in both places supported with impa- 
tience, and quitted with reluctance. That it must be 
so soon quitted, is a powerful remedy against impa- 
tience: but what shall free us from reluctance? Those 
who have endeavoured to teach us to die well, have 
taught few to die willingly : yet I cannot but hope 
that a good life might end at last in a contented 
death. 

'* You see to what a train of thought I am drawn 
by the mention of myself. Let me now tiu-n my at- 
tention upon you. I hope you take care to keep an 
exact journal, and to register all occurrences ancf ob- 
servations ; for your friends here expect sudi a book 
of travels as has not been often seen. You have given 
us good specimens in your letters from Lisbon. I 
wish you had staid longer in Spain, for no country is 
less Idiown to the rest of Europe; but the quickness 
of your discernment must make amends for the celerity 
of your motions. He that knows which way to direct 
his view, sees much in a little time. 

^^ Write to me very often, and I will not neglect to 
write to you; and I may, perhaps, in time, get somc- 

VOL. I. DO 
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thing to write: at least, you will know by my letters, 
whatever else they may have or want, that I continue 
to be 

^^ Your most affectionate friend, 
« [London] June 10, 1761." "Sam. Johnson.'' 

In 1762 he wrote for the Reverend Dr. Kennedy^ 
Rector of Bradley in Derbyshire, in a strain of very 
courtly elegance, a Dedication to the King* of that 
gentleman's work, entitled "A complete System of 
Astronomical Chronology, unfolding the Scriptures." 
He had certainly looked at this work before it was 
printed ; for the concluding paragraph is undoubtedly 
«f his composition, of which let my readers judge : 

*^Thus have I endeavoured to free Religion and 
History from the darkness of a disputed and uncer^^ 
tain chronology; from difficulties which have hitherto 
appeared insuperable, and darkness which no lumi* 
nary of learning has hitherto been able to dissipate^ 
I have established the truth of the Mosaical account, 
by evidence which no transcription can corrupt, no 
negligence can lose, and no interest can pervert. I 
have shewn that the universe bears witness to the in- 
spiration of its historian, by the revolution of its orbs 
and the succession of its seasons; that the stars in 
their courses Jlght against incredulity, that the works 
of God give hourly confirmation to the ^otu, the prth 
phets, and the gospel, of which one day telleth another, 
and one night certifieth another; and that the va- 
lidity of the sacred writings never can be denied, 
while the moon shall increase and wane, and the son 
shall know his going down." 

He this year wrote also the Dedication t to the Earl 
of Middlesex of Mrs. Lennox's '^ Female Quixotte," 
and the Preface to the " Catalogue of the Artist's Ex- 
llibition."t 

The following letter, which, on account of its in- 
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trinsick merits it would have been' unjust both to 
Johnson and the publick to have withheld^ was ob- 
tained for me by the solicitation of my fiiend Mr. 
Seward: 



*< 



TO DR. STAUNTON, (noW SIR GEORGE STAUNTON, 

BARONET.) 



*^DEAR SIR, 



« 



I MAKE haste to answer your kind letter, in 
hope of hearing again from you before you leave us. 
I cannot but regret that a man of your qualifications 
should find it necessary to seek an establishment in 
Gnadaloupe, which if a peace should restore to the 
French, I shall think it some alleviation of the loss, 
that it must restore likewi^ Dr. Staunton to the 
English. 

'^ It is a melancholy consideration, that so much of 
our time is necessarily to be spent upon the care of 
living, and that we can seldom obtain ease in one re-* 
apect but by resigning it in another: yet I suppose 
we are by this dispensation not less happy in the 
whole, than if the spontaneous bounty oi Nature 
poured all that we want into our hands. A few, if 
they were left thus to themselves, would, perhaps, 
spend their time in laudable pursuits ; but the greater 
part would prey upon the quiet of each other, or, in 
the want of other objects, would prey upon them- 
selves* 

^^ This, however, is our condition, which we must 
improve and solace as we can : and though we cannot 
choose always our place of residence, we may in every 
place find rational amusements, and possess in every 
place the comforts of piety and a pure conscience. 

*^ In America there is little to be observed except 
natural curiosities. The new world must have many 
vegetables and animals with which philosophers are 
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but little acquainted. I hope you will fumisli yoiir«> 
self with some books of natural history^ and some 
glasses and other instruments of observation. Trust 
as little as you can to report ; examine all you can by 
your own senses. I do not doubt but you will be able 
to add much to knowledge^ and^ perhaps^ to medi- 
cine. Wild nations trust to simples; and^ perhaps^ 
the Peruvian bark is not the only specifick which 
those extensive regions may afford us. 

^' Wherever you are, and whatever be your foitune, 
be certain, dear sir, that you carry with you my kind 
wishes; and that whether you return hither, or stay 
in the other hemisphere, to hear that you are happy 
will give pleasure to, sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 
« June 1, 17«2." " Sam. Johnson*" 

A lady having at this time solicited him to obtain 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's patronage to have her 
son sent to tine University, one of those solicitatioiis 
which ore too frequent, where people> anxious for a 
particular object, do not consider propriety, or the 
opportunity which the persons whom they solicit have 
to assist them, he wrote to her the follov^ng answer; 
with a copy of which I am favoured by the Reverend 
Dr. Farmer, Master of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

*' MADAM, 

'^ I HOPE you will believe that my delay in an- 
swering your letter could proceed only from my un- 
willingness to destroy any hope that you had formed. 
Hope is itself a species of happiness, and, perhaps^ the 
chief happiness M^hich this world affords; but, like all 
other pleasures immoderately enjoyed, the excesses of 
hope must be expiated by pain; and expectations im- 
proj>erly indulged, must end in disappomtment. If it 
be asked, what is the improper expectation which it 
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is dangerous to indulge^ experience will quickly an- 
swer, that it is such expectation as is dictated not by 
reason, but by desire ; expectation raised, not by the 
common ocourrences of life, but by the wants of the 
expectant; an expectation that reauires the common 
course of things to be changed, ana the general rules 
of action to be broken. 

'* When you made your request to me, you should 
have considered, madam, what you were asking. You 
ask me to solicit a great man, to whom I never spoke, 
for a young person whom I had never seen, upon a 
supposition which I had no means of knowing to be 
true. There is no reason why, amongst all the great, 
I should choose to supplicate the Archbishop, nor 
why, among all the possible objects of his bounty, the 
Archbishop should choose your son. I know, madam, 
how unwillingly conviction is admitted, when interest 
opposes it; but surely, madam, you must allow, that 
there is no reason why that should be done by me, 
which every other man may do with equal reason, and 
which, indeed, no man can do properly, without some 
very particular relation both to the Archbishop and 
to you. If I coulA help you in this exigence by any 
proper means, it would give me pleasure; but this 
proposal is so very remote froih usual methods, that I 
cannot comply with it, but at the risk of such answer 
and suspicions as I believe you do not wish me to un- 
dergo. 

*^ I have seen your son this morning ; he seems a 
pretty youth, and will, perhaps, find some better friend 
than I can procure him ; but though he should at last 
mifes the University, he may still be wise, useful, and 
happy. 

" I am, madam, 
'^ Your most humble servant, 
« June 8, 17(;2." " Sam. Johnson." 

D D 3 
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^^ TO MR. JOSEPH BARETTI, AT MILAN. 

«^ 8IB,. London, July 20, 1762. 

^^ However justly you may accuse me for want 

of punctuality in correspondence^ I am not so far lost 

in negligence as to omit the opportimity of writing to 

•you, which Mr. Beauclerk's passage through Milan 

affords me. 

^^ I suppose you received the Idlers, and I intend 
that you shall soon receive Shakspeare, that you may 
explain his works to the ladies of Italy, and tell them 
the story of the editor, among the other strange nar- 
ratives with which your long residence in this un- 
known region has supplied ypu. 

^^ As you have now been long away, I suppose your 
curiosity may pant for some news of your old friends. 
Miss Williaihs and 1 live much as we did. Miss Cot- 
terel still continues to cling to Mrs. Porter, and 
Charlotte is now big of the fourth child. Mr. Rey- 
nolds gets six thousand a year. Levet is lately mar- 
ried, not without much suspicion that he has been 
wretehedly cheated in his mateh. Mr. Chambers is 
gone this day, for the first time, the circuit with the 
judges. Mr. Richardso^ is dead of an apoplexy, and 
his second daughter has married a merchant. 

^^ My vanity, or my kindness, makes me flatter my- 
self, that you would rather hear of me than of those 
whom I have mentioned; but of myself I have very 
little which I care to tell. Last winter I went down 
te my native tewn, where I foimd the streete much 
narrower and shorter than I thought 1 had left them, 
inhabited by anew race of people, to whom I was very 
little known. My play-fellows were grown old, and 
forced me to suspect that I was no longer young. 
My only remaining friend has changed his principles, 
and was become the tool of the predominant faction. 
My daughter-in-law, from whom I expected most, and 
whom I met with sincere benevolence, has lost the 
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beauty and gaiety of youth, without having gained 
much of the wisdom of age. I wandered about for 
five days, and took the first conrenient opportunity 
of returning to a pboe, where, if there is not much 
happiness, there is, at least, such a diversity of good 
and evil, that slight vexaticMis do not fix upon the heart. 

" I think in a few weeks to try another excursion ; 
though to what end? Let me know, my Baretti, 
what has been the result of your return to your own 
country: whether time has made any alteration for 
the better, and whether, when the first raptures of 
salutation were over, you did not find your thoughts 
confessed their disappointm^it. 

'^ Moral sentences s^pear ostentatioui^ and tumid, 
when they have no greater occasions than the journey 
of a wit to his own. town : yet such pleasures and 
such pains make up the general mass of life ; and as 
nothing is little to him that feels it with great sensi- 
bility, a mind able to see common incidents in their 
real state, is disposed by very common incidents to 
very serious contemplations. Let us trust that a 
time will come, when the present moment shall be no 
longer irksome; when we shall not borrow all our 
happiness from hope, which at last is to end in dis- 
appointment. 

'^ I beg that you will sliew Mr. Beauclerk all the 
civilities which you have in your power ; for he has 
always been kind to me. 

"I have lately seen Mr. Stratico, Professor of 
Padua, who has told me of your quarrel with an 
Ahbot of the Celestine order ; but had not the par- 
ticulars very ready in his memory. When you write 
to Mr. Marsili, let him know that I remember him 
with kindness. 

^^ May you, my Baretti, be very happy at l^ilan, 
or some other place nearer to, sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 

'* Sam. Johnson." 
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The accession of George the Third to the throne 
of these kingdoms, opened a new and brighter pro- 
spect to men of literary merit, who had been honoured 
with no mark of royal favour in the preceding reign. 
His present Majesty's education in this country, as 
Well as his taste and beneficence, prompted him to be 
the patron of science and the arts; and early this 
year Johnson having been represented to him as a 
very learned and good man, without any certain pro- 
vision, his Majesty was pleased to grant him a pension 
of three himdred pounds a year. The Earl of Bute, 
who was then Prune Minister, had the honour to 
announce this instance of his Sovereign's bounty, con- 
cerning which, many and various stories, all equally 
erroneous, have been propagated ; maliciously repre- 
senting it as a political bribe to Johnson, to desert 
his avowed principles, and become the tool of a govem- 
mept which he held to be foimded in usurpation. I 
have taken care to have it in my power to refute them 
from the most authentick ipformation. Lord Bute 
told me, that Mr. Wedderbtime, now Lord Lough- 
borough, was the person who first mentioned this sub- 
ject to him. Lord Loughborough told me, that the 
pension was granted to Johnson solely as the reward 
of his literary merit, without any stipulation what- 
ever, or even tacit understanding that he should write 
for administration. His Lordship added, that he was 
confident the political tracts which Johnson after- 
wards did write, as they were entirely consonant with 
his own opinions, would have been written by him, 
though no pension had been granted to him. 

Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Mr. Murphy, who then 
lived a good deal both with him and Mr. Wedder- 
burne, told me, that they previously talked with 
Johnson upon this matter, and that it was perfectly 
understood by all parties that the pension was merely 
honorary. Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, that John- 
son called on him after hiiB Majesty's intention had 
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been notified to him^ and said he wished to consult 
his friends as to the propriety of his accepting this 
mark of the royal favour^ after the definitions which 
he had given in his Dictionary of pension and pen- 
sioners. He said he should not have Sir Joshua's 
answer till next day^ when he would call again^ and 
desired he might think of it. Sir Joshua answered^ 
that he was clear to give his opinion then^ that there 
could be no objection to his receiving from the King 
a reward for literary merit ; and that certainly the 
definitions in his- Dictionary were not applicable to 
him, Johnson^ it should seem^ was satisfied^ for he 
did not call again till he had accepted the pension^ 
and had waited on Lord Bute to thank him. He 
then tdid Sir Joshua that Lord Bute said to him ex- 
ressly, *^ It is not given you for any thing you are to 
oi, but for what you have done."* His Lordship^ 
he said^ behaved in the handsomest manner. He re« 
peated the words twice> that he might be sure John- 
son heard them^ and thus set his mind perfectly at 
ease. This nobleman^ who has been so virulently 
abused^ acted with great honour in this instance^ and 
displayed a mind truly liberal. A minister of a 
more narrow and selfish disposition would have availed 
himself of such an opportimity to fix an implied 
obligaticm on a man of Johnson's powerful talents to 
give him his support. 

Mr. Muiphy and the late Mr. Sheridan severally 
contended tor the distinction of having been the first 
who mentioned to Mr. Wedderburne that Johnson 
ought to have a pension. When I spoke of this to 
Lord Loughborough^ wishing to know if he recol- 



1 This was 8»id by Lord Bute, as Dr. Bumey was informed 
by Johnson himself, in answer to a question which he put, pre- 
viously to his acceptance of the intended bounty : ^' Fray, my lordy 
what am I expected to do for this penaon ?" 
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lected the prime mover in tbe business^ he said^ *^ AH 
his friends assisted l" and when I told him that Mr. 
Sheridan strenuously asserted his claim to it^ his 
Lordship s^d^ ^' He rang the bell." And it is but 
just to add^ that Mr. Sheridan told me^ that when he 
amimunicated to Dr. Johnson that a pension was to 
be granted him^ he replied in a fervour of gratitude^ 
^' The English language does not afford me terms 
adequate to my feelings on this occasion. I must 
have recourse to the F^nch. I am: penetri with his 
Majesty's goodness." When I repeated this to Dr. 
Johnson^ he did not contradict it. 

His definitions of pension and pennonery partly 
founded on the satirical- verses of Pope^ which he 
quotes^ may be generally true ; and yet every body 
must allow^ that there may be^ and have been^ in- 
stances of pensions giveti and received upon liberal 
and honourable terms. Thus^ then^ it is dear^ that 
there was nothing inconsistent or humiliating in 
Johnson's accepting of a pension so unconditionally 
and so honourably offered to him. 

But I shall not detain my readers longer by any 
words of my own, on a subject on which I am happily 
enabled, by the favour of the Earl of Butc> to present 
them with what Johnson himself wrote ; his lordship 
having been pleased to communicate to me a copy of 
the following letter to his late father, which does 
great honour both to the writer, and to the noble 
person to whom it is addressed i 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF BUTE. 



MY LORD, 

'^ When the bills wete yesterday delivered to 
me by Mr. Wedderbume, I was informed by him of 
the ftiture favours which his Majesty has, by your 
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Liordship's recommendation^ been induced to intend 
for me. 

" Bounty always receives part of its value from the 
manner in which it is bestowed: your Lordship's 
Jkindness includes every circumstance that can gratify 
delicacy^ or enforce obligation. You have conferred 
your favours on a man who has i^ither alliance nor 
interest^ who has not merited them by services^ nor 
.courted them by offiiciousness ; you have 4^ad*ed Idx^ 
the shame of solicitation^ and the anxiety of suspense. 

** What has been thus elegantly given, will, i 
hope, not be reproachfully enjoyed ; I shall endeavour 
to give your Lordship the only rec(»npense whidi 
generosity desires, — ^the gratification of finding that 
your benefits are not improperly bestowed. I am, 
my L<wpd, 

** Your Lordship's most obliged, 
*' Most obedient, and most humble servant, 

« July 20, 1762." " SaH. JohNSON.** 

This year his friend. Sir Joshua Reynolds, paid a 
visit of some weeks to his native country, Devonshire, 
in which he was accompanied by Johnson, who was 
much pleased with this jaunt, and declared he had de- 
rived £rom it a great accession of new ideas. He was 
entertained at the «eats of several noblemen and gea- 
tlemen in the Wjost fsi Englaind ; ^ but the greater 
part of this time was passed at Plymouth, where the 

1 At one of tii^e seata, Dr. Amyi^t, physician in London, told 
me he happened to meet him. In order to amuse him till dinner 
should be ready, he was taken out to .walk in the garden. The 
master of the nouse thinking it proper to introduce something 
scientifick into the conversation, addressed him thus : ^* Are you 
a botanist. Dr. Johnson ?" — '^ No, sur, (answered Johnson,) I am 
not a botanist ; and, (alluding, no doubt, to his near sightedness,) 
should I wish to become a botanis|j I must first torn myself into 
a reptile." 
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magnificence of the navy, the ship-building, and aB 
its circumstances, afforded him a grand subject of 
contemplation. The Commissioner of the Dock-yard 
paid him the compliment of ordering the yatcht to 
convey him and his friend to the Eddystone, to which 
they accordingly sailed. But the weather was so 
tempestuous that they could not land. 

Reynolds and he were at this time the guests oi 
Dr. Mudge, the celebrated surgeon, and now phy- 
sician of that place, not more distinguished for quick- 
ness of parts and variety of knowledge, than loved and 
esteemed for his amiable manners ; and here Johnson 
. formed an acquaintance with Dr. Mudge's father, that 
very eminent divine, the Reverend Zachariah Mudge; 
Prebendary of Exeter, who was idolised in the west, 
both for his excellence as a preacher and the imiforra 
perfect prc^riety of his private conduct. He preached 
a sermon purposely that Johnson might hear him; 
and we shall see afterwards that Johnson honoured 
his memory by drawing his character. While John- 
son was at Plymouth, he saw a great many of it& in- 
habitants, and was not sparing of his very entertain- 
ing conversation. It was here that he made that 
frank and truly original confession, that " ignorance, 
pure ignorance," was the cause of a wrong definition 
m his Dictionary of the word pastern,^ to the no 
small surprise of the lady who put the question to 
him; who having the most profound reverence for 
his character, so as almost to suppose him endowed 
with infallibility, expected to hear an explanation (of 
what, to be sure, seemed strange to a common reader,) 
drawn from some deep-learned source with which she 
was unacquainted. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom I was obliged for 
my information concerning this excursion, mentions a 

I Seep. 239. 
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very characteristical anecdote of Johnson while at 
Plymouth. Having observed, that in consequence of 
the Dock-yard a new town had ai'isen about two 
miles oif as a rival to the old ; and knowing from his 
sagacity, and just observation of himian nature, that 
it is certain if a man hates at all, he will hatd his 
next neighbour; he concluded that this new and 
rising town could not but excite the envy and jealousy 
of the old> in which conjecture he was very soon con- 
firmed ; he therefore set himself resolutely on the side 
of the old town, the established town, in which his lot 
was cast, considering it ad a kind of duty to stand by 
it. He accordingly entered warmly into its interests, 
and upon every occasion talked of the dockers, as the 
inhabitants of the new town were called, as upstarts 
and aliens. Pljrniouth is very plentifully supplied 
with water by a river brought into it from a great 
distance, which is so abundant that it runs to waste 
in the town. The Dock, or New-town, being totally 
destitute of water, petitioned Plymouth that a small 
portion of the conduit might be permitted to go to 
them, and this was now imder consideration. John- 
son, affecting to entertain the passions of the place, 
was violent in opposition ; and half-laughing at him- 
self for his pretended zeal, where he had no concern, 
exclaimed, '* No, no ! I am against the dockers; I am 
a Plymouth-man. Rogues! let them die of thirst. 
They shall not have a drop !" 

Lord -Macartney obligmgly favoured me with a 
copy of the following letter, in his own hand-writing, 
from the original, which was found, by the present 
jSarl of Bute, among h|s father's papers. 

^*'T0 the right honourable the earl op BUTE* 
'^ MY LORD, 

'^ That generosity, by which I was recommended 
to the favour of his Majesty, will not be offended at a 

VOL. I. EE 
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jolidtation nepessary to make that favour permanent 
and effectual. 

" The pension appcHnted to be paid me at Michael^ 
mas I have not received^ and know not where or from 
whom I am to ask it. I beg^ therefore^ that your 
Lordship will be pleased to supply ^r. Wedderbume 
with such directions as may be necessary^ which^ I 
believe^ his friendship will make him ttujok it no 
trouble to convey to me. 

'^ To interrupt your Lordship^ at a time like this^ 
with such petty difficulties^ is improper and unseason? 
able ; but your knowledge of the world has l<mg since 
taught you^ that every man's affidrs^ however littk> 
are important to himself. Every man hopes that he 
shall escape neglect; and^ witn reason^ may every 
man^ whose vices do not preclude his daim^ expect 
£ivour from that l^neficence which 1^ been ex- 
tended to> 

'' My Lord, 
^^ Your Liordship's most obligetd^ 

" And 
^' Most humble servant^ 

- '* Sah. Johnson." 
•* JTemple Lane, Nov. 3, 1762." 

" TO MR. JOSEPH BARETTI> AT MIJLAN. 

'* SIR, London, Dec 21, 1762. 

'* You are not to suppose^ with all your con- 
viction of my idleness^ that I have passed all this 
time without writing to my Baretti. I gave a letter 
to Mr. Beauclerk, who in my opinion^ and in his own, 
was hastening to Naples for the recovery of his health ; 
but he has stopped at Paris, and I know not wh^i he 
will proceed. Langton is with him. 

'^ I will not trouble you with speculations about 
|)eace and war. The good or ill success of battle? 
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and embassies extends itself to a very small part of 
domestick life : we all have good and evil^ which we 
feel more sensibly than our petty part of publick mis-* 
carriage or prog5)erity. I am sorry for your disap^ 
pointment^ with which you seem more touched than 
I should expect a man of your resolution and ex- 
perience to have been, did I not know that general 
truths are seldom applied to particular occasions ; and 
that the fallacy of our self-love extends itself as wide 
as our interest or affections. Every man believes 
that mistresses are unMthful, and patrons capricious ; 
but he excepts his own mistress, and bis own patron* 
We have all learned that greatness is negligent and 
contemptuous, and that in Courts life is often lan- 
guished away in ungratified expectation ; but he that 
approaches greatness, or glitters in a Court, imagines 
that destiny has at last exempted him from the 
common lot. 

'^ Do not let such evils overwhelm you as thousands 
have suffered, and thousands have surmounted ; but 
turn yotir thoughts with vigour to some other plan of 
life, and keep always in your mind, that, with due 
submission to Providence, a man of genius has been 
seldom ruined but by himself. Your Patron's weakness 
or insensibility wiU finally do you little hurt, if he is 
not assisted by your own passions. Of your love I 
know not the propriety, nor can estimate the power ; 
but in love, as in every other passion of which hope is 
the essence, we ought always to remember the uncer- 
tainty of events. There is, indeed, nothing that so 
much seduces reason from vigilance, as the thought 
of passing life with an amiable woman; and if all 
would happen that a lover fancies, I know not what 
other terrestrial happiness would deserve pursuit. 
But love and marriage are different states. Those 
who are to suffer the erils |[of life] together, and to 
suffer often for the sake of one another, soon lose that 
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tenderness of look^ and that benevolence of mind^ 
which arose from the participation of unmingled 
pleasure and successive amusement. A woman^ we 
are sure, will not be always fair ; we are not sure she 
will always be virtuous : and man<;annot retain through 
life that respect and assiduity by which he pleases for 
a day or for a month. I do not, howev^, pretend to 
have discovered that life has any thing more to be 
desired than a prudent and virtuous marriage ; there* 
fore know not what counsel to give you. 

" If you can quit your imagination of love and 
greatness, and leave your hopes of preferment and bridal 
raptures to try once more the fortune of literature 
and industry, the way through France is now open. 
We flatter ourselves that we shall cultivate, with great 
diligence, the arts of peace ; and every man will be 
wdcome among us who can teach us any thing we 
do not know. For your part, you will find all your 
old friends willing to receive you. 

^^ Reynolds still continues to increase in reputation 
and in riches. Miss Williams, who very much loves 
you, goes on in the old way. Miss Cotterel is still 
with Mrs. Porter. Miss Charlotte is married to 
Dean Lewis, and has three children. Mr. Levet has 
married a street-walker. But the gazette of my 
narration must now arrive to tell you, that Bathurst 
went physician to the army, and died at the Ha- 
vannah. 

" I know not whether I have not sent you word 
that Huggins and Richardson are both deao. When 
we see our enemies and friends gliding away before 
us, let us not forget that we are subject to the general 
law of mortality, and shall soon be \^here our doom 
will be fixed for ever. 

^' I pray God to bless you, and am, sir, 
*' Your most affectionate humble servant, 

*^ Write soon." ^' Sam. Johnson," 
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In 1763 he furnished to " The Poetical Calendar/' 
published by Fawkes and Woty, a character of Col- 
lins,* which he afterwards ingrafted into his entire 
life of that admirable poet, in the collection of lires 
which he wrote for the body of EngUsh poetry, 
formed and published by the booksellers of London. 
His account of the melancholy depression with which 
Collins was severely afflicted, and which brought him 
to his grave, is, I think, one of the most tender and 
interesting passages in the whole series of his writings. 
He also favoured Mr. Hoole with the Dedication of 
his translation of Tasso to the Queen,* which is so 
happily conceived and elegantly expressed, that I 
cannot but point it out to the peculiar notice of my 
readers.* 

1 ^' Madam, 

'^ To approach the high and illustrious has been in all a^ 
the privil^e ox poets ; and tnough translators cannot justly daim 
the same honour, yet they naturally follow their authours as at> 
tendants ; and I hope that in return for having enabled Tasso 
to diffuse his fame through tlie British dominions, I may be in- 
troduced by him to the presence of Youa Majesty. 

'^ Tasso has a peculiar daim to Your Majest y*s favour, ai 
follower and pan^ryrist of the House of Este^ which has one com- 
mon ancestor wim the House of Hanover ; and in reviewing 
his life it is not easy to fbrfoearawishthat he had lived in a happier 
time, when he might among the descendants of that illustnous 
family have found a more liberal and potent patronage. 

'^ I cannot but observe. Madam, how imequally reward is pro- 
portioned to merit, when I reflect that 'the happiness which was 
withheld from Tasso is reserved for me ; and that the poem which 
once hardly procured to its authour the countenance of die Princess 
of Ferra^a, nas attracted to its translator the favourable notice of 
a British Queek. 

^' Had this been the fate of Tasso, he would have been able to 
have celebrated the condescension of Your Majesty in nobler 
language, but could not have felt it with more ardent gral^de 
than, 

" Madam, 

" YoTTR Majesty's 
<< Most Mthfiil and devoted servant.** 

E E 3 
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This is to me a memorable year ; for in it I had 
the happiness to obtain the acquaintance of that ex- 
traordinary man whose memoirs I am now writing; 
an acquaintance which I shall ever esteem as one of 
the most fortunate circumstances in my life. Though 
then but two-and-twenty, I had for several years 
read his works with delight and instruction, and had 
. the highest reverence for their authour, which had 
grown up in my fancy into a kind of mysterious 
veneration, by figuring to myself a state of solemn 
elevated abstraction, in which I supposed him to live 
in the immense metropolis of London. Mr. Gentle- 
man, a native of Ireland, who passed some years in 
Scotland as a player, and as an instructor in the 
English language, a man whose talents and worth 
were depressed by misfortunes, had given me a r©- 

Sresentation of the figure and manner of Dictionary 
ohnson! as he was then generally called:* and 
during my first visit to London, which was for three 
months in 176O, Mr. Derrick the poet, who was Gen- 
tleman's Mend and coimtryman, flattered me with 
hopes that he would introduce me to Johnson, an 
honour of which I was very ambitious. But he never 
found an opportimity ; which made me doubt that he 
had promised to do what was not in his power ; till 
Johnson some years afterwards told me, *^ Derrick, 
sir, might very well have introduced you. I had a 
kindness for Derrick, and am sorry he is dead." 

In the summer of 176I Mr. Thomas Sheridan was 
at Edinburgh, and delivered lectures upon the English 
Language and Publick Speaking to large and respect- 

I As great men of antiquity, such as Sdpio Africanti*^ ha4 an 
j^ithet added to their names in consequence of some celebrated 
action, so my illustrious friend was often called Dicttokart 
JoHKSOK, from that wonderful atchievement of genius and laliour, 
his '^ Dictionary of the English Language ;" the merit of which X 
contemplate wiUi more and more admiration. 
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able audiences. I was often in his company^ and 
heard him frequently expatiate upon Johnson's extra? 
ordinary knowledge^ talents^ ana virtues^ repeat his 
pointed sayings^ describe his particularities^ and boast 
of his being his guest sometimes till two or three in 
the morning. At his house I hoped to hare many 
opportunities of seeing the sage^ as Mr. jSheridan 
obligingly assured me I shpuld not be disappointed. 

When I returned to l^ondon in the end of 1762^ to 
my surpri^e and regret I found an irr^conqileable dif- 
ference had taken place between Johnson and Sheri- 
dan. A pension of two hundred pounds a year had 
been given to Sheridan. Johnson^ who^ as has been 
already mentioned^ thought slightingly of Sheridan's 
art^ ^pQn hearing that he was also pensioned^ ex- 
claimed^ ^^ What I have they given htm a pension ? 
Then it is time for me to give up mine." Whether 
Jthis proceeded from a momentary indignation^ as if it 
were an afiront to his exalted merit that a player 
should be rewarded in the same manner with him^ or 
was the sudden effect of a fit of peevishness^ it was un- 
luckily said^ and^ indeed^ cannot be justified. Mr. 
Sheridan's pension was granted to him not as a 
player^ but as a sufferer in the cause of government^ 
when he was manager of the Theatre Royal in Ire- 
landj when parties ran high in 17^3. And it must 
also be allowed that he was a man of literature^ and 
had considerably improved the arts of ^ea4ing and 
speaking with distinctness and propriety. 

Besides^ Johnson should have recollected that Mr. 
Sheridan taught pronunciation to Mr. Alexander 
Wedderbume, whose sister was married to $ir Harry 
Erskine^ an intimate friend of Lord Bute^ who was 
the favourite of th^ King ; and surely the most out- 
rageous Whig will not maintain^ that, whatever ought 
jbo be the principle in the disposal of offices^ vl pension 
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ought never to be granted from any bias of court con- 
nection. Mr. Maddin^ indeed, shared with Mr. She- 
ridan the honour of instructing Mr. Wedderbume ; 
and though it was too late in life for a Caledonian to 
acquire the genuine English cadence, yet so successM 
were Mr. Wedderbume's instructors, and his own un- 
abating endeavours, that he got rid of the coarse part 
of his Scotch accent, retaining only as much of the 
** native wood-note wild," as to mark his country; 
^hich, if any Scotchman should affect to forget, I 
should heartily despise him. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties which are to be encountered by those who 
have not had the advantage of an English education, 
he by degrees formed a mode of speaking, to which 
Englishmen do not deny the praise of elegance. 
Hence his distinguished oratory, which he exerted in 
his own country as an advocate m the Court of Session, 
and a ruling elder of the Kirk, has had its fame and 
ample reward, in much higher spheres. When I look 
back on this noble person at Edinburgh, in situations 
so unworthy of his brilliant powers, and behold Lord 
Loughborough at London^ the change seems almost 
like one of the metamorphoses in Ovid; and as his 
two preceptors, by refining his utterance, gave cur- 
rency to his talents, we may say in the words of that 
poet, ^* Nam vos mutastis" 

I have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable in- 
stance of successftd parts and assiduity; because it 
affords animating encouragement to other gentlemen 
of North-Britain to try their fortunes in the southern 
part of the island, where they may hope to gratify 
their utmost ambition; and now that we are one 
people by the Union, it would surely be illiberal to 
maintain, that they have not an equal title with the 
natives of any other part of his Majesty's dominions. 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked him 
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repeated his sarcasm to Mr. Sheridan^ without telling 
him what followed^ which was^ that after a pause he 
added^ " However^ I am glad that Mr. Shendan has 
a pension, for he is a very good man." Sheridan, 
could never forgive this hasty contemptuous ex- 
pression. It rai&led in his miQd ; ai^d though I inn 
formed him of all that Johnson said, and that he 
would be very glad to meet him amicably, he posi- 
tively declined repeated offers which I mmi^, ^jjd once 
went off itbruptly from a house where he and I were 
engaged to dine, i)ecause he was told that Dr. John- 
son was to be there. I have no sympathetick feeling 
with such persevering rebutment. It is paip^ 
when there is a breach between those wl^o have lived 
so long together socially and cordially ; and I wonder 
that there is not, in all such cases, a mutual wish 
that it should be healed. I could perceive that Mr. 
Sheridan was by no means satisfied with Johnson's 
acknowledging nim to be a good man. That could 
not sooth his injured vanity. I could not but smile, 
at the same time that I' was offended, to observe 
Sheridan in the Life of Swift, whiqh he afterwards 
published, attempting, iq the writhings of his resent* 
ment, to depreciate Johnson, by characterising him 
as '^ A writer of gigantick fame, in these djtys of 
little men ;" that very Johnson whom he once so 
highly admired and venerated. 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnson of 
one of his most agreeable resources for amusement in 
his lonely evenings; for Sheridan's well-informed, 
animated, and bustling mind never suffered x^cm* 
yersation to stagi^ate j afld Mrs. Shjeridan was a most 
agreeable companion to an intellectual man^ She 
was sensible, ingenious, unassuming, yet commu- 
nicative. I recollect, with satisfaction, many pleasing 
liours which I p^s^ed with W under the hospitable 
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roof of her htl8band> <who was to me a yery kind 
friend. Her novel, entitled '* Memoirs of Miss Sydney 
Biddulph," contains an excellent moral, while it in- 
culcates a future state of retribution ; ^ and what it 
teaches is impressed upon the mind by a series of asr 
deep distress as can affect humanity, in the amiable 

1 My position has been very well illustrated by Mr, Belsham of 
Bedford, in his Essay on Dramatick Poetry. ^' The fashionable 
doctrine (say^ he) both of moralists and critickB in these times is, 
that virtue- and happiness are constant concomitants ; and it is re- 
garded as a kind of dramatick impiety \o maintain that virtue 
Should not be rewarded, nor vice punished in the last scene of the 
last 9ct of every tragedy. This conduct in our modem poets is, 
however, in my opinion, extremdy injudidous ; for it labours in 
vain to inculcate a doctrine in theory, which every one knows to be 
false in £M;t, viz, that virtue in real life is always productive of hap- 
piness, and vice of misery. Thus Congreve concludes the tragedy 
of *• The Mourning Bride' with the following foolish couplet : 

^ For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds. 
And, though a late, a sure reward,succeeds.* 

. ^' When 8 man eminently virtuous, a Brutus, a Cato, or a So- 
crates, finally sinks under the pressure of accumulated misfortune, 
we are not only led to entertam a more indignant hatred of vice, 
than if he rose from his distress, but we are inevitably induced to 
dierish the siHjlime idea that a day of future retribution will arrive, 
when he shall receive not merely poetical, but real dnd substantial 
justice." EssajTs Philosophical, Historical, and Literary, London, 
1791, Vol. II. 8vo. p. 317. 

This is well reasoned and well expressed. I wish, indeed, that 
the ingenious authour had not thought it necessary to introduce any 
instance of ^^ a man eminently virtuous ;" as he would then have 
avoided mentioning such a ruffian as Brutus under that description. 
Mr. Belsham discovers in his '^ Essays" so much reading and 
thinking, and good composition, that I r^ret his not having been 
fortunate enough to be educated a member of our excellent national 
establishment. Had he not been nursed in nonconformity, he 
probably would not have been tainted with those heresies (as I 
sincerely, and on ho slight investigation, think them) both in re- 
ligion and politicks, which, while I read, I am sure, with candour, 
I cannot read without offence; 
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and pious heroine who goes tfl^her grave unrelieved^, 
but resigned, and full of hop#of *^ heaven's mercy.'* 
Johnson paid her this high compliment upon it : *' I- 
know not, madam, that you have a right, upon floral 
principles, to make your readers suifer so much," 
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Page 11, lines 21, 22. Nathanael^ who died in his twenty' 
Jifth year,] — ^Nathanad was bom in 1712, and died in 1737* 
Their &ther, Michael Johnson, was bom at Cubley in Derby- 
shire, in 1656, and died at Lichfield in 1731, at the age of seventy* 
six. Sarah Ford, his wife, was bom at KingVNorton, in the 
county of Warwidk, in 1669, and died at lichfield, in January 
1759, in her ninetieth year. M. 

Page 13, lines 14, 15. Johnson** mother was a woman of 
distinguished understanding.] — It was not, however, much cul- 
tivated, as we may collect horn Dr. Johnson's own account of his 
early years, published, by R. Phillips, Svo. 1 805, a work un- 
doubtedly aumentick, and which, though short, is curious, and 
well worthy of perasaL ^' My &ther and mother (says Johnson) 
had not much happiness from each other. They seldom con- 
versed ; for my fiMher could not bear to talk of his affairs ; and my 
mother, being unacquainted with hooks^ cared not to tadk of any 
thing else. Had my mother been more literate, they had been 
better companions. She might have sometimes introduced her un- 
welcome topick with more success, if she could have divezsified her 
conversation. Of business she had no distinct conception ; and 
therefore her discourse was composed only of complaint, fear, and 
suspicion. Neither of them ever tried to calculate the profits of 
trade, or the expenses of living. My mother concluded that we 
were poor, because we lost by some of our trades ; but the tmth 
was, mat my fiuher, having in the early part of his life contracted 
debts, never had trade sufficient to enable him to pay them, and to 
maintain his family: he got something, but not enough. It was 
not till about 1768, that I tiiought to calculate the returns of my 
Other's trade, and by that estimate his probable profits. This 
my parents never did.^' M. 

Page 17, lines 27—29. — It has been said, that Tie contracted 
this grievous malady from his nurse.] — Sudi was the opinion of 
Dr. Swififen. Johnson's eyes were very soon discovered to be bad, 
and to relieve them, an issue was cut in his left aim. At the end 
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of ten weeks from his birth, he was taken home fix>m his nune, 
'^ a poor diseased infant, almost blind." See a work, already 
quoted, entitled " An Account of the Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
from his birth to his elevendi year; written by biiliselt" 8vo. 
1805. M. 

Page 18, lines S, 4. Queen Anne.] — He was only thirty months 
old, when he was taken to London to be touched for the eviL 
During this visit, he tells \is» his mother purchased for him a small 
silver cup and spoon. ^' The cup," he affectingly adds,''' was one 
of the last pieces of plate which dear Tetty sold in our distress. I 
have now the spoon. She bought at the same time two tea-i^Kxms, 
and till my manhood, she had no more." Ibid. M. 

Pace 20, line 10. By meant of ike ro3L\ — Johnson's ob- 
servations to Dr. Rose, on this subject, m^ be found in a sub- 
sequent part of this work. See near the end of the year 177^* B. 

Page 23, line 7* Cornelius Ford."^ — Cornelius Ford, accord- 
ing to Sir John Hawkins, was his cousm-german, being the son of 
Dr. Joseph [Q. Nathanad] Ford, an eminent physidan, who was 
brother to Johnson's mother. M. 

Page 42, lines 29, 30. We shall see that his most excellent 
works were struck off at a Tieat, with rapid exertion,'] — He told 
Dr. Bumey, that he never wrote any of his wqrks that were printed, 
twice over. Dr. Bumey^s wonder at seeing several pages of his 
'' Lives of the Poets," in manuscript, with scarce a blot or erasure^ 
drew this observation from him. M. 

Page 50, line last. Mr. Gilbert Walmsley,] — Sir Thomas 
Aston, Bart., who died in January 1724-5, left one son, named 
Thomas also, and eight daughters. Of the daughters, Catharine 
married Johnson's friend, the Hon. Henry Hervey ; Margaret, Gil- 
bert Walmsley. Another of these ladies marned the Rev. Mr. 
Gastrell. Mary, or Molly Aston, as she was usually called, be- 
came the wife of Captain Brodie of the Navy. Another sister, 
who was unmarried, was living at Lichfield in 1776. M: 

Page 5 1 , line 23. Bishop Hurd.] — ^There is here (as Mr. James 
Boswell observes to me) a slight inaccuracy. Bishop Hurd, in the 
Epistle Dedicatory prefixed to his Commentary on Horace^s Art of 
Poetry, &c. does not praise Blackwall, but the Rev. Mr. Budworth, 
head-master of the grammar school at Brewood in Stafi[brdshire, 
who had himself been bred under BlackwaU. See voL v. near the 
end, where, from the information of Mr. John Nichols,. Johnson is 
said to have applied in 1736 to Mr. Budworth, to be received by 
him as an assistant inYfts «i\v!Q«»\m Staffordshire. M« 
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Page 52, Une 10. Misery,] — ^It appears from a letter of Johii. 
8on*8 to a friend, which I have read, dated Lichfield, July 27, 
1732, that he had left Sur Wolstan Dixie's house, recently before 
that letter was written. He then had hopes of succeeding either as 
master or usher, in the ecbocl of Ashbume. M: 

Page 52, lines 31, 32. Hired ladings in anotJier part of the 
/own.]— In June 1733, Sir John Hawkins states, from one of 
J(^son's diaries, that he lodged in Birmingham at the house of a 
person named Jarvis, nrobably a relation of Mrs. Porter, whom fie 
afterwards married. M. 

Page 61, lines 15, 14. After her firtt huthand*s <iea/A.]— It 
a})pears, from Mr. Hector's letter, that Johnson became acquainted 
with her three years before he married her. M. 

PageGl ,line8 28, 29. Mrt, Porter tMu double t?ie age of Johnson.] 
—Mrs. Johnsen's maiden name was Jervis..— Though there was a 
great disparity of years between her and Dr. Johnson, die was not 
quite so old as she is here represented, being only at the time of her 
marriage in her forty-eighth year, as appears by the following ex- 
tract from the parish register of Great Peatling in Leicestershire, 
which was obligingly made, at my request, by the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. Ryder, R^tor of Lutterworth, in that county : 

«' Anno Dom. 1688-r.9.] Elizabeth, the daughter of William' 
Jervis, Esq. and Mrs. Anne his wife, bom the fourth day of Fe- 
bruary andfnan^, baptized 16th day of the same month by Mr. 
Smith, Curate of Litde Peatling. 

« John Allen, Vicar." 

The fionily of Jervis, Mr. Ryder informs me, once possessed 
nearly the whole lordship of Great Peeling (about 2000 acres), 
and there are many monnmeiits of them in ue church ; but the 
estate is now much reduced. The pespt representative of this 
ancient family is Mr. Charles Jervis, of Hinckley, Attorney at 
Law. M. 

Page 6 1 , lines SO^ SI. By no means pleasing to others,] — ^That in 
Johnson's eyes she was handsome, appears fiom the epitaph which 
he caused to be inscribed on her tomb-stone not long before his own 
death, and which may be found under the year 1752. M. 

Page 61, lines 31, 32. She must have had a superiority of 
understanding and talents,] — ^The following account of Mrs. John- 
son, and her fiunily, is copied from a paper f diiefly relating to 
Mrs. Anna Williams) written by Lady Knignt at Rome, and 
transmitted by her to the late John Hoole, Esq. the translator of 

F F 3 
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Metastasio, &c. by whom it was inserted in the European Maga* 
zine for October 1799 : 

" Mrs. VPlUiaras's account of Mrs. Johnson was, that she had 
a good understanding, and great sensibility, but inclined to be sa- 
tiricaL Her first husband died insolvent; her sons were much 
disgusted with her for her second marriage, perhaps because they 
being struggling to get advanced in life, were mortified to think 
she had allied hersdf to a man who had not any visible means of 
being useful to them ; however, sh6 always retained lier affection 
for £em. While they [Dr. and Mrs. Johnson] resided in Gough- 
square, her son, the officer, knocked at the door, and asked the 
maid, if her mistress was at home. She answocd, ' Yes, sb ; 
but she is sick in bed.* ' O,' says he, ' if it*s so, tell her that her 
son Jervis- called to know how she did;' and was going awajf. 
The maid be^^ she might run up to t^ her mistress, and' with- 
out attending liis answer, left him. Mrs. Johnson, enraptured to 
hear her son was below, desired the maid to tell him she longed to 
embrace him. When the maid descended, die gentleman was 
gone, and poor Mrs. Johnson was much agitated by the adventure : 
it was the only time he ever made an effi>rt to see her* Dr. John- 
son did all he could to console his wife, but told Mrs. Williams, 
^ Her son is uniformly imdutifiil ; so I conclude, like many other 
sober men, he might once in his life be drunk, and in that 'fit 
nature got the better of his pride.* " 

The following anecdotes of Dr. Johnson are recorded by the 
same lady: 

'' One day that he came to my house to meet many others, we 
told him that we had arranged our party to go to Westminster 
Abbey: would not he go with us ? ' No^'' he replied, ' not while 
J can keep out* 

^^ Upon our saying that the friends of a lady had been in great 
fear lest she should make a certain match, he said, ' We that are 
his friends have had great fears for him.' 

'^ Dr. Johnson*s political principles ran high, both in church 
and state : he wished power to the King and to die Heads of the 
Church, as the laws of England have established ; but I know he 
disliked absolute power ; and I am very sure of his disapprobation 
of the doctrines of tlie church of Rome ; because about uxee weeks 
before we came abroad, he said to my Cornelia, ' You are going 
where the ostentatious pomp of church ceremonies attracts the 
imagination ; but if they want to persuade you to change, you must 
remember, that by increasing yourxfaith, you may be persuaded to 
become Turk.' If these were not the words, I have kept up to 
the express meaning. " M. 

Page 68, line 9. Mr. Cohon.] — The Reverend John Colson 
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was bred at Emmanuel College in Cambridge, and in 1728, when 
George the Second visited that University, was created Piaster of 
Arts. About that time he became First Master of the Free School 
at Rochester, founded by Sir Joseph Williamson. In 1739, he 
was appointed Lucasian Professor of Mathematicks in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, on the death of Professor Sanderson, and 
held that office till 1759, when he died. He published Lectures 
on Experimental Philosophy, translated from the French of P Abbe 
Nodet, 8vo. 1732, and some other tracts. Our authour, it is be- 
lieved, was mistaken in stating him to have been Master of an 
Academy. Garrick, probably, during hik short residence at Ro- 
chester, lived in his house as a private pupiL M. 

Page 90, line 11. JohfuotCs London nat published in May^ 
1738.] — The assertion that Johnson was not even acquainted with 
Savage, when he published his " London," may be doubtfiiL 
Johnson took leave of Savage when he went to Wales in 1739, 
and must have been acquainted with him before that period. See 
his Life of Savage. A. C. 

Page 92, lines 19,20. 7'rM^-&omJ&n^/w^«w«.]— It is, however, 
remarkable, that he uses the epithet, which undoubtedly, since the 
union between England and Scotland, ou^t to denominate the 
natives of both parts of our island : 

*' Was early taught a Briton's rights to prize." 

Page 107» line 27. My opinion isJ] — Sir Joshua Rejmolds^s 
notion on this subject is confirmed by what Johnson himself said 
to a young lady, the niece of his friend Christopher Smart. See a 
note by Mr. Boswell on some particulars communicated by Rey- 
nolds, in voL V. under Madrch 30, 1783. M. 

Page 115, line 9. In 1742.1 — From one of his letters to a 
friend, written in June 1742, it should seem that he then purposed 
to write a play on the subject of Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, 
and to have it ready for the ensuing winter. The passage al- 
luded to, however, is somewhat ambiguous ; and the work which 
he then had in contemplation may have been a history of that 
monarch. M. 

Page 1 1 8, lines 29, 30. The Jiwcripfiofi.]— Peirhaps the Runick 
Inscription, Gent. Mag. voL xii. p. 132. M. 

Page 1 26, lines 3, 4.] They have wandered together wlMle 
nights in the streets,'\ — As Johnson was married before he settled 
in London, and must have always had a habitation for his wife, 
some readers have wondered, how he ever could have been driven 
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to ftroU about with Savtwe, all nkht, for want of a lodging. But 
it should be rememberea, that Jcumson, at difibrent periods, had 
lodgings in the vicinity of London; and his finances certainly 
wowd not admit of a double establishment. "When, therefore, he 
spent a convivial day in London, and found it too late to return to 
any country residence he may occasionally have had, having no 
lodging in town, he was oblig^ to pass the night in the manner 
desoiM above; for, though at that period* it was not unanmnon 
for two men to sleep tog^er. Savage, it appears, could aooom- 
modate him with nothing but his company in the open air. M. 

Page 130, fine 22. False wUnets.] — I suqwct Dr. Taylor was 
inaccurate in diis statement. Hie emphasb should be equally 
upon sJuilt and nof, as both concur to form the n^ative in- 
junction ; and false witness^ like the other acts prohibited in the 
Decalogue, should not be marked by any peculiar emphasis, but 
only be distinctly enunciated. 

[A moderate emphasis shoi^Id be placed on Jiilse, K.] 

Page 132, lines 16, 17. But no such entry is to beftmnd,}^ 
Mr. Gust's reasc»ing, wiih respect to the filiation of Richard 
Savage, always app«ued to me eztremdy unsatisfi^ctory ; and is 
entirdy overturned by the following decisive observations, for which 
the reader is indebtea to the unwearied researches of Mr. Bindley. 
—The story on which Mr. Gust so much relies, that Savage was a 
supposititious cituld, not the son of Lord Rivers and Lady Mac- 
clesfield, but the ofipring of a shoemaker, introduced in conse- 
auence of her real son's death, was, without doubt, grounded on 
le circumstance of Lady Macdesfield having, in 1696, previously 
to the birth of Savage, had a daughter by the Earl Rivers, who 
died in her infancy : a foct, which, as the same gentleman observes 
to me, was proved in the course of the proceedings on Lord Mac- , 
desfield's Bill of Divorce. Most fictions of this kind have some 
admixture of truth in them. M. 

From '' the Earl of Macclesfield's Gase," which, in 1697-6, 
was presented to the Lords, in order to procure an act of divorce, 
it appears, that '' Anne, Gountess of Macclesfield, under the name 
of Madam Smith, in Fox-court, near Brook-street, Holbom, was 
delivered of a male child by Mrs. Wright, a midwife, on Saturday 
the 16th of Januanr, 1696-7, at ax o'clock in the morning, who 
was baptized on the Monday following, and renstered by the 
name of Richard, the son of John Smith, by Mr. Burbridge, 
assistant to Dr. Manningham's Gurate for St. Andrew's, Holborn : 
that the child was christened on Monday the 18th of January in 
Fox-court; and, from the privacy, was supposed by Mr. Bur- 
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bridge to be ' a by-blow or bastard.' It also appears that during 
her delivery the lady wore a mask ; and that Mary Pegler on the 
next day after the baptism (Tuesday) took a mde chUd, whose 
mother was called Madam Smith, ftom the house of Mrs. Phed- 
sant, in Fox-court, [running j&om Brook-street into 6ray*s-Inn- 
lane],* who went by the name of Mrs. Lee." 

Conformable to this statement is the entry in the Roister of St. 
Andrew's, Holbom, which ii as follows, and which unquestionably 
records the baptism of Richard Savage, to whom Lord Rivers 
gave his own Christian name, prefixed to the assumed surname of 
his mother : '* Jan. 1696-7. Richard, son of John Smith and 
Mary, in Fox-court, in Gray's-Inn-lane, bSaptised the 1 8th.'* J. B.] 

Page 132, line 24. — Proclaimed herself an aduHre8s,']^'No 
divorce can be obtained in the Courts, on confession of the party. 
There must be proofs. K. 

Page 138, lines 21, 22. I am not positive that all these were 
Ms productions,^ — In the Universal Visiter, to which John- 
son contributed, the mark which is affixed to some pieces un- 
questionably his, is also found subjoined to others, of which he 
certainly was not the authour. The mark therefore will not as- 
certain the poems in question to have been written by him. Some 
of them were probably the productions of Hawkesworth, who, it is 
believed, was afflicted with the gout The verses on a Purse were 
inserted afterwards in Mrs. Williams's Miscellanies, and are, un- 
questionably, Johnson's. M. 

Page 148, lines 2, 3. The pleasure of animated relaxation,']'^ 
For me sake of relaxation from his literary labours, and probably 
also for Mrs. Johnson's health, he this summer visited Tunbridg^ 
Wells, then a place of much greater resort than it is at present. 
Here he m^t Mr. Cibber, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Samuel Richardson, 
Mr. Whiston, Mr. Onslow (the Speaker), Mr. Pitt, Mr. Lyttdton, 
and several other distinguished persons. In a print, representing 
some of ''the remarkable cha^racters" who were at Tunbridge 
Wells in 1748 (See Richardson's Correspondexce), Dr. 
Johnson stands the first figure. M. 

Page 152, line 14. And makes the happiness she does noijind,] 
^In this poem, a line in which the danger attending on female 
beauty is mentioned, has very generally, I believe, been mis- 
understood : 
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Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty springs 
And Sedley curs'd.the form that pleas'd a king." 
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The lady mentioned in the fint of these Tersef was not the ce- 
lehrated Lady Vane, whose menkuzs were given to the puhlick by 
Dr. Smollett, but Anne Vane, who was mistiess to Frederick 
Prince of Wales, and died in 173^ not long before J<Amson set- 
tled in London. Some aoooont of (his lady was published, under 
the title of The Secret Histonr of VaneDa, 8vo., 1732. See also 
Vanella in the Straw, 4ta, 1732. In Mr. BosweU's Tour to 
THE Hebrides, we find some observations respecting the lines 
in question : 

*^ In Dr. Johnson's Vakitt of Humait Wishes, there is 
theiollowing passage : 

^ The teeminff mother, anzioiis for her race, 
B^ for eaw birth the fortune of a Ckc ; 
Yet Vane/ &c. 

^' Lord Hailes tdd him [Johnson], he was mistaken in the in- 
stances he had given of unfortunate fair ones, for neither Vane nor 
Sedley had a title to that description." — His lordship therefore 
thou^t fit that the- lines diould rather have nm dius : 

Yet Shore could tell 

And Valiere cursM 

" Our friend (he adds in a subsequent note, addressed to Mr. 
Boswell on diis subject) chose Vane, who was for from being well- 
look'd, and Sedley, who was so ugly, that Charles IL said — ^his 
brother had her l^ way of penance." M. 

Page 153, line 14. Murder! Jlfi#r<fer/]— This shews how 
ready modem audiences are to condemn in a new play what they 
have frequently endured very quietly in an old one. Howe has 
made Moneses in Tamebxake die by the bow-string, without 
ofience. M. 

Page 154, lines 5, 6. The tragedy of Irene did not please the 
jpuMicJcl — I know not what Sir John Hawkins means by the cold 
reception of Irene. [See note, p. 149.] I was at the first repre- 
sentation, and most of the sub^uent. It was much applauded 
the first night, particularly the speech on to-^norrow. It ran nine 
nights at least. It did not indeed become a stock-play, but there 
was not the least opposition during the representatbn, except the 
first night in the last act, where Irene was to be strangled on the 
stage, which John could not bear» though a dramatic^ poet may 
. stab or slay by hundreds. The bow-string was not a Christian nor 
an ancient Greek or Roman death. But this offence was removed 
after the first night, and Irene went ofi^the stage to be strangled. — 
Many stories were circulated at the time of the authour's being 
observed at the Tepieumtsldon to be dissatisfied with some of the 
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speeches and conduct of the play, himself ; and, like La Fontaine^ 
expressing his disapprobation alDud. B. 

Pa^e 157, lines 15, 16. Saturday^ the nth ofMarch^ 1752.] 
— <Thi8 is a mistake, into which the authour was very paidonably 
led hj the inaccuraqr of the original folio edition of me Rambler, 
in wmch the condumng paper of that work is dated on' '' Saturday, 
March 17*" But Saturaay was in fiict the fburteenth of March. 
This circumstance, 'though it may at first appear of yeiy little im- 
portance, is yet worth notice ; for. Mrs. Johnson died on the teven- 
teenth of March, M. 

Page 158, linep 27, 28. It became habitual to 7»lm.]— The 
rule which Dr. Johnson observed is sanctioned by the authority of 
two great writers of antiquity : '^ Ne id quidem taoendum est, 
quod eidem Ciceroni placuit, nullum nostrum usquam negligentem 
esse sermonem : guicquid loquemur^ Mcunquey tit pro ntd sciHcei 
portione perfectwru** QuincUL x. 7* M. 

Page 161, line 15. Jfor^]— *Ltb. xii. M. << In Tuccam 
semulum omnium suorum studiorum.'' M. 

Page 163, lines 9, 10. / fiave never leen tnudk a favourite of 
thepublick,] — ^The Ramblers certainly were little noticed at first. 
Smart, the poet, first mentioned them to me as excellent papers, 
before I had heard any one else speak of them. When I went into 
Norfolk, in the autumn of 1751, 1 found but one person (the Rev. 
Mr. Squires, a man of learning, and a general purchaser of new 
books), who knew any thing of them. But he had been mis- 
informed concerning the true authour, fbr he had been tdd they 
were written hv a Mr. Johnson of Canterbury, the son of a deray- 
man who had had a controversy with BentW; and who had 
changed the readings of the old ballad entitled jforton Falgate^ in 
Bentley*s bold style {mio perkuki), till not a singile word <^ the 
original song was left. Before I left Norfolk in the year 1760, 
the Rambl^ were in high fovour amona persons of learning and 
good taste. Others there were, devoid m both, who said that the 
hard vordt in the Rambler were used by the authour to render hia 
Dictionary indispensably necessary. B. 

[It may not be improper to correct a dig^t errour in the pre- 
ceding note, thougjh it does not at all afiect the prindpal object of 
Dr. Bumey's remark. The deig)^an above aUudea to was Mr. 
Richard Johnson, schoolmaster at Nottingham, who in 1717 

fubhshed an octavo volume in Latin, a^inst Bentley's edition of 
[orace, entitled Abistabchus Akti-Bentleiakus. In the 
middle of this Latin work (as Mr. Bindley observes to me), he has 
introduced four pages of JSngjUsh ^tidsrn, In whidi he lucUcroudy 
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coireeta, in BentWs manner, one stanza, not of the ballad the hero 
of which lived in Norton Falgate, but of a ballad celebrating the 
achievements of Tom Bostock ; who in a sea^fig^t performed 
prodigies of valour. The stanza, on which this ingenious writer 
has exercised his wit, is as follows : 

<< Then old Tom Bostock he fell to the work, 

He pray'd like a Christian, but fought like a Turk, 

And cut 'em off all in a jerk. 

Which no body can deny," &e. M.] 

Page 165, lines 22, 23. Mr, Cavi hot put the last in the 
magaxine,] — If the Mag^mne here referred to be that fi» October 
1752 (See Oekt. Mao.'voL 22, p. 408), then this ktter belongs 
to a later period. If it relates to the Magazine for Sept. 1750| 
(See OxMT. Mag. vol. 20, p. 406), then it may be ascribed to the 
month of October in that year, and should have followed the sub- 
sequent letter. M. 

Page 1 67, line 24. In Hx duodecimo voiumei,\-^T)m is not 
quite accurate. In the Oent. Mao. for Nov. 1751 , while the 
work was yet proceeding, is an advertisement, announcing that 
Jbur volumes of the Rambler would speedily be published ; and it 
is believed that they, were published in the next month. The fifth 
and sixth volumes, wilh tables of contents and translations of Ihe 
mottos, were pubhshed in July 1752, by Payne (the ori^nal pub- 
lisher), three months after the dose of the work! 

"Wlien the Rambler was collected into volumes, Johnson revised 
and corrected it throu^out. The original octavo edition not 
having fallen into Mr. Boswell's hands, he was not aware of this 
drcumstance, which has lately been pointed out by Mr. Alexander 
Chalmers in a new edition of these and various other periodical 
Essays, under the title of the British Essayists. M. 

Page 170, lines 25, 26. Prospero from GarrickJ\ — That of 
GXLiDus in No. 24, from Professor Goulson, (see p. 68 of this 
vol.) and that of Euphues in die same paper, which, with many 
others, was doubtless drawn from the me. Euphues, I once 
thought, might have been intended to represent either Lord Ches- 
terfiddorS(NuneJeimis; but Mr. Bindley, with more probability, 
thinks, that Oeorge Bubb Dodington, who was remarlmble for the 
homelhiess of bos person, and the finery of his dress, was the person 
meant under that diaracter. M. 

Page 172, lines 21, 22. Chamhers*s Proposal for his Die- 
iionary,} — The Paper here alluded to was, I believe, Chambers's 
Proposal for a second and improved edition of his Dictionary, 
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which, I think, appeared in 1738. This Proposal was probably in 
circulation in 1737) when Johnson fiist came to London. M. 

Page 172, line 24. ffe was very unsuccessfulA'^The authour 
appears to me to have misunderstood Johnson m this instance. 
He did not, I conceive, mean to say, that, when he first b^n to 
write, he made Sir William Temple his model, with a view to 
form a style that should resemble lus in all its parts ; but that he 
formed his style on that of Temple and others ; by taking from 
each those characteristic excellencies which were most worthy of 
imitation. — See this matter further explained in voL iv. under 
April 9, 1773 ; where, in a conversation at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 
Johnson himself mentions the particular improvements whidi 
Temple made in the English style. These, doubtless, were the 
objects of his imitation, so far as that writer was his modeL M. 

Page 175, line 28. Scarce by North Briton* now etteenCd 
a Scot.'\ — ^The following observation in Mr. Boswell's Journal of 
a Tour to the HebrtSst may sufficiently account for that cen- 
tleman's being '' now scarce^ esteemed a Soot** by many of his 
countrymen : '' If he [Dr. Johnson] was particularly prejudiced 
against the Scots, it was because they were more in hiis way ; be- 
cause he thought their success in England rather exceeded the doe 
proportion of their real merit ; and because he could not but see 
in diem that nationality which, I believe, no liberal-minded Scotch- 
man will deny." Mr. Boswell, indeed, is so free fiom national 
prejudices, that he might with equal propriety have been described 
as — 

'^ Scarce by South Britons now esteem'dA Soot." 

GOUILTEKAT. 

Page 178, line 1. Hungloote upon 90cieiy,'\ — In the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, for October 1752, p. 468, he is styled ^' the 
Rev. Francis Lewis, of Ghiswick.*' Lord Macartney, at my re- 
quest, made sqne inquiry concerning him at that place, but no 
intelligence was obtained. 

Page 178, lines 4, 5. Translated also into an English couplet,] 
—Not in the original edition, in folio. M. ' 

Page 179, line 21. /Tm ^ave.]-^AUuding probably to Mr. 
Auditor Benson. See the Dundad, b. iv. M. 

Page 180, lines 23, 24. Suitable confrt^loii.]— Lauder re- 
newed his attempts on Milton's character in 1754, in a pamphlet 
entitled, '^ The Grand Imposter detected, or Milton convicted of 
forgery against King Charltf I. ;" which was reviewed, probably by 
Johnson, in the Gent Mag. 1754, p. 97* A. G. 

VOL. I. GO 
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Lauder afterwaids went to Barbadoes, where he died very mi- 
serably about the year 1771* M. 

Page 1 83, lines 2, 3. DemdlUhed other hmldkigt to embeUUi 
hit owtu] — ^^ Propoeals [written evidendy by Johnson] for printii^ 
the Adamvs Exul of Grotius, with a Translation imd Notes by 
Wm. Lauder, A. M." Gent. Mag. 1747. vol 17* p* 404. M. 

Page 183, line 21. March 2.] — Here the authour's memory 
fiuled him, for, according to the account given in a former page, 
(see p. 157), we diould here read March 17 ; butin truth, as fiu 
been already observed, the Rambler'dosed on Saturday the j^r- 
teenth of March ; at which time Mrs. Johnson was near her end, 
for she died on the following Tuesday, Mardi 1 7* Had the oon- 
duding paper of that work been written on the day of her death, 
it wouM have been still more extraordinary than it is, considering 
the extreme grief into which the authour was ^unged by that event. 
— ^The melancholy cast of that condudine essay is sumdently ac- 
counted for bv the situation of Mrs. Johnscm at the time it was 
written ; and her death three days afterwards put an end to the 
Paper. M. 

Page 187, lines 8, 9. It is much to he regretted it has not 
been preterved^y^In the G^tleman's Magazine for Fd)ruary, 
1704 (p. 100), was printed a letter pretendmg to be that written 
by Johnson on the death of his wife. But it is merely a transcrqit 
of die 4l8t number of '< The Idler." A fictitious date, March 17, 
1751) O. S. was added by some person, previously to this paper's 
being sent to the publisher of that miscdlany, to give a odour to 
this deception. M. 

Page 188, line 13. Give him much uneatines8.'\ See his 
beautiful and affecting Rambler, No. 54. M. 

Page 189, line 10. His devotions.] It does not appear that 
Johnson was folly persuaded that there was a middle state ; his 
prayers being only conditional, L e. if sudi a state existed. M. 

Page 200, line 27. Varied in their subfects.y^Dr, Jdmson 
lowered and somewhat disguised his style, in writing the Adven- 
turers, in order that his Papers might pass for those of Dr. Ba- 
thurst, to whom he consigned the profits. This was Hawkesworth*s 
opinion. B. 

Page 201, lines 11, 12. Shakspcare illustrated,]— -Two oi 
Johnsim^s Letters, addressed to Samud Richardscm, author of 
Clarissa, &c. the former dated IVIarch 9, 1750-1, the other Sep- 
tember ^, 1753, are preserved in Richardson's Correspond- 
EKCE, 8?o. 1804, vol. V. pp. 281—284. In the hrtter of these 
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letters Johnion suggested to Richardson the propriety of makiiiff 
an Index to his three works : '^ hut while I am wnting," (he adds} 
an objection arises; such an index to the three would look like the 
preclusion of a fourth, to which I will never omtribute ; for if I 
cannot benefit mankuid, I hope never to injure them.'* Rich- 
ardson, however, adopted the hint ; for in 1755 he published in 
octavo, '' A CoUection of the Moral and Instructive Sentiments, 
Maxims, Cautions, and Reflections, contained in the Histories 
of Pamda, Cluiwa, and Sir Charles Grandson, digested under 
proper heads." 

It is remarkable, that both to this book, and to the first two 
volumes of Clarissa, is prefixed a Preface, hy a friend. The 
^' friend,'* in this latter instance, was the cdebrated Dr. War- 
burton. M. 

^age 210, line 20. He it only a wit among Z.or<if.]r- John- 
son's character of Chesterfield seems to be imitated from— t7U€r 
dodos nohilissimus^ inter nohiles doctisnmus, inter vtrosque op^ 
timvA; (ex Apuleio. v. Erasm. — Dedication of Adagies to Lord 
Mountjoy ;) and from i^iwrti; ey f iXootxpoip, ^1X00-090^ cy ilwraig, 
Frodus de Critia. K. 

Page 2 1 9. Add to note S.]— In a letter to Dr. Joseph Warton, 
written some months before (March 8, 1754), Dr. Johnson thus 
speaks of Collins : 

*'But how little can we venture to exult in any intellectual 
powers or literary attainments, when we consider the condition of 
poor Collins. I knew him a few years ago full of hopes, and full 
of projects, versed in many languages, high in fancy, and strong 
in retention. This busy and forcible mind is now under the go- 
vernment of those, who latdy could not have been able to compre- 
hend the least and most narrow of his designs. What do you 
hear of him ? are there hopes of his recovery ? or is he to pass the 
remainder of his life in misery and degraaation ? perhaps, with 
complete consciousness of his calamity." 

In a subsequent letter to the same gentleman (Dec. 24, 1754), 
he thus feelingly alludes to their unfortunate friend : 

'' Poor dear Collins ! Let me know whether you think it would 
give him pleasure if I should write to him. I have often been near 
his state, and therefore have it in great commiseration." 

Again, — April 9, 1766 : 

^^ What becomes of poor dear Collins ? I wrote him a letter 
which he never answered. I suppose writing is very troublesome 
to him. That man is no common loss. The moralists all talk of 
the uncertainty of fortune, and the transitoriness of beauty : but it 
is yet more dreadful to consider that the powers of the mind are 
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equally liable to change, that understandmg may make its i^ 
pearance and depart, mat it may blaze ahd expire.*' 

See Biographical Memoirs of the late Reverend Dr. Joseph 
Warton, by the Reverend John Wool, A. M. 4to. 1806, 

Mr. Collins, who was the son of a hatter at Chichester, was bom 
December 25, 1720, and was released from the dismal state here 
so pathetic^y described, in 1756. M. 

Page 235, line 4. JSTtf/fe^/Ta//.]— Kettel-HaU is an ancient 
tenement built about the year 1615, by Dr. Ralph Kettel, Pre- 
sident of Trinity College, for the accommodation of Conmioners of 
that Society. It adjoms the Coll^ ; and was a few years ago 
converted into a private house. M. 

Page 239, line 31 . T/ie same way.] — He owns in his prefiice 
the deficiency of the technics part of his work ; and he said, he 
should be much obliged to me for definitions of musical terms for 
his next edition, which he did not live to superintend. B. 

Page 245, Hne 8. Barettu] — This ingenious fordgner, who 
was a native of Piedmont, came to England about the year 1753, 
and died in London, May 5, 1789. A very candid and judicious 
account of him and his works, beginning with the words, *' So 
much asperity,'* and written, it is believed, by a distinguished dig- 
nitary in the church, may be found in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
for that year, p. 469. M. 

Page 246, lines 1 8, 1 9. Making provision for the day that was 
passing over him.] — He was so far from being '^ set above the ne- 
cessity of making provision for the day that was passing over him,** 
that he appears to have been in this year in great pecuniary distress, 
having been arrested for debt ; on which occasion his friend, Sa- 
muel Richardson, liecame his surety. See a letter from Johnson 
to him, on that subject, dated Feb. 19, 1756. Richardson*s 
Correspondence, voL v. p. 283. M. 

Page 247, line 10. On the first day of this year.] — In April 
in this year, Johnson wrote a letter to Dr. Joseph Warton, in con- 
sequence of having read a few pages •of that gentleman's newly 
published " Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope.** The 
only paragraph in it that respects Johnson's personal history is 
this : ^^ For my part I have not lately done much. I have been 
ill in the winter, and my eye has been inflamed ; but I please my- 
self with the hop.es of doing many things, with which I have long 
pleased and deceived mysdf !'* Memoirs orDr. J. Warton, &c 
4to. 1806. M. 

Page 257, line 26. Authour of the premium^ckeme. ] — In the 
Collie of Dublin, four quarterly examinations of the students are 
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held in each year, in various prescribed brandies of literature and 
science ; and premiums^ consisting of books impressed with the 
College Arms, are adjudged by examiners to those who have most 
distinguished themsdves in the several classes, aftet a very rigid 
trial, which lasts two days. This regulation,, which has subsisted 
about seventy years, has been attended with the most beneficial 
effects. 

Dr. Samud Madden was the first proposer of premiums in that 
University. ' They were instituted about the year 1734. He was 
also one of the founders of the Dublin Society for the encou- 
ragement of arts and agriculture. In addition to the premiums 
-winch were and are still annually given by that sodety for this pur- 
pose^ Dr. Madden gave others from his own fund. Hence he was 
usually called ^^ Premium Madden.*' M. 

Page 257, line 31. BouUer*i Monument.'] — Dr. Hugh Boul- 
ter, Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of Ireland. He died 
Sept. 27, 1742, at which time he was, for the thirteenth time, one 
of the Lords Justices of that* kingdom. Johnson speaks of him in 
high terms of commendation, in his Life of Ambrose Philips. 
J. B.—O. 

Page 257, lines S5, 36. WUho%U making the poem worse, ] —Dr. 
Madden wrote "very bad verses. V. those prefixed to Ldand's 
Life of Philip of Macedon, 4to. 1758. K. 

Page 259, line 27. Charlei O^Connor, Esq,] — Of this gen- 
tleman, who died at his seat at Ba]lin^;are, in the county of Ros- 
common in Ireland, July 1, 1791, in ms 82d year, some account 
may be found in the Gentleman's Magazine of that date. M. 

Page 260, lines 3, 4. / have long wished that the Irish iitera^ 
ture were cultivated.] — ^The celebrated orator, Mr. Flood, has 
shewn himself to be of Dr. Johnson's (minion ; having by his will 
bequeathed his estate, after the death of his wife Lady Frances, to 
the University of Dublin ; ^' desiring that immediately after the 
said estate shall come into thdr possession, they shidl appoint two 
professors, one for the study of the native Erse or Irish language, 
and the other for the study of Irish antiquities and Irish lustory, 
and for the study of any other European language illustrative of, 
or auxiliary to, &ie study of Irish antiquities or Irish history; and 
that they snail give yearly two liberal premiums for two composi- 
tions, one in verse, and the other in prose, in the Irish language." 

[Since the above was written, Mr. Flood's Will has been set 
aside, afler a trial at bar, in the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. 
M.] 
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Page 271 9 line S. No, 22.]— This papelr may be fmmd in 
Stockdale^s supplemental volume of Joh]D8on*8 MiaoeHaneous 
Pieces. 

Page 275, line 28. To Mrs. Johnson, in Lichfield.^ — Since 
the publication of the third edition of this work, the following 
letters of Dr. Johnson, occasioned by the last illness of his mother, 
were obligingly communicated to Mr. Malone by the Rev. Dr. 
Vyse. They are placed here agreeably to the chronological order 
almost uniformly observed by 3ie authour ; and so strongly evince 
Dr. Johnson*8 piety, and tenderness of heart, that every reader 
must be gratified by their insertion. M. 

Page 276, line 14. I have got twdve guineas to tend ^ot«.]— 
Six of these twelve^guineas Johnson appears to have borrowed 
from Mr. Allen, the printer. See Hawkinses Life of Johnson, 
p. 366. n. M. 

Page 276, line 28. JSTi/fy.]— Catharine Chambers, Mrs. 
Johnson's maid-servant She died in October, 1767* See Dr. 
Johnson's Prayers and Meditations, p. 71 : ^^ Sunday, 
Oct. 18, 1767. Yesterday, Oct 17, 1 took my leave for ever of 
my dear old friend, .Catharine Chambers, who came to live wkh 
my mother about 1724, and has been but little parted from us 
since. She buried my father, my brother, and my mother." She 
is now fifty-eight years old." M. 

Page 278, line IS. Dear honoured mother."] — ^This letter was 
written on the second leaf of the preceding, addressed to Miss 
Porter. M. 

Page 278, line 19. I have omitted to do well."] — S0| in the 
Prayer which he composed on this occasion : '^ Ahnighty Oon, 
merciful Father, in whose hands are life and death, sanctify unto 
me the sorrow which I now feeL Forgive me whatever I have 
done unJcindly to my mother, and whatever I have omitted to do 
kindly. M^e me to remember her good precepts and good ex- 
ample, and to reform my life according to thy holy word," &c. 
Prayers and Meditations, p. 31. M. 

Page 279, line 14. Jan. 23, 1759.] — Mrs. Johnson probably 
died on the 20th or 21st of January, and was buried on the day 
this letter was written. M. 

Page 279, line 26. One week.]— Rasselas was published in 
March or April 1759. 

Page 279, line 27. Had never since read it over.]— See voL v. 
under June 2, 1781. Finding it then accidentaUy in a chaise with 
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Mr. Boswell, he read ft eagerly. — This was doubtless long after 
his declaration to Sir Joshua Reynolds. M. 

Page 287. Add to note 2.] After the publication of the second 
edition of this work, the authour was furnished hy Mr. Aber- 
erombie, of Philadelphia, with the copy of a letter written by Dr. 
John Armstrong, the poet, to Dr. Smollett at L^hom, containing 
the following paragraph: 

'^ As to the E^ Bench patriot, it is hard to say from what mo- 
tive he published a letter of yours asking some trifling favour of 
him in behalf of somebody for whom the great Cham of literature, 
Mr. Johnson, had interested himself." M. 

Page 293, line 1 8. Never broken.'] — When Mr. Murphy first 
became acquainted with Dr. Johnson, he Vas about thirty-one 
years old. He died at Knightsbridge, June 18, 1805, it is be- 
lieved in his eighty-second year. 

In an account of this gentleman published recently after his 
death, he is reported to have said, that ^^ he was but twenty-oney 
when he had the impudence to write a periodical paper, during the 
time that Johnson was publishing '^ Uie Rambler." — In a subse- 
quent page, in which Mr. Boswell gives an account of his first 
introduction to^ Johnson, will be found a striking instance of the 
incorrectness of Mr. Murphy*s memory ; and the assertion above- 
mentioned, if indeed he made it, whidi is by no means improbable, 
furnishes an additional proof of his inaccuracy : for both the facts 
asserted are unfounded. He- appears to have been eight years 
' older than twenty-one, when he began the Gray VInn Journal ; 
and that paper, instead of runnine a race with Johnson's production, 
did not appear till after the dosmg of the Rambler, which ended 
March 14, 1762. The first number of th,e Gxay's-Inn Journal 
made its appearance about seven months afterwards, in a newspaper 
of the time, called the Craftsman, October 28, 1752 ; and in that 
form the first forty-nine numbers were given to Uie publick. On 
Saturday, Sept 29, 1753, it assumed a new form, and was pub- 
lished as a distinct periodical paper ; and in that shape it continued 
to be published till the 21st of Sept 1754, when it finally dosed ; 
forming in the whole one hundred and one Essays, in the folio 
copy. The extraordinary paper mentioned in the text is No. 38 
of the second series, pubUshed on June 15, 1754; which is a re- 
translation from the French version of Johnson's Rambler, No. 190. 
It was omitted in the republication of these Essays in two vcdumes 
12mo. in which one hundred and four are found, and in which the 
papers are not always dated on the days when they really appeared; 
so that the motto prefixed to this Anglo-Gallick Eastern tale, o&- 
%curis vera involvenSy might very properly have been prefixed to 
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this work, when republished. Mr. Muiphy^ did not, I -believe, 
wait on Johnson recently after the publication of this adumbration 
of one of his Ramblers, as seems to be stated in the text ; for, in 
his concluding Essay, Sept 21, 17^4, we find the following para- 
graph: 

^ <' Besides, why may not a person rather dioose an air of bold 
negligence, than the obscure diligence of pedants and writers of 
affected j)hraseology ? For my part, I have always~thought an easy 
style more eligible than a pompous diction, liftea up by metaphor, 
amplified by epithet, and di^fied by too frequent insertions of 
the Latin idiom." It is probable that the Rambler was here in- 
tended to 6e censured, and that the authour, when he wrote it, was 
not acquainted with Johnson, whom, from his first introduction, he 
endeavoured to conciliate. Their acquaintance, therefore, it may 
be presumed, did not commence till towards ihe end of diis year 
1754. Murphy, however, had highly praised Johnson in the pre- 
ceding year, tio, 14 of the second series, Dec. 22, 1753. M. . 

Page 306, line 2S. Mr, Richardson is dead.] — Samuel Rich- 
ardson, the authour of Clarissa, Sir Charles Grandison, &c. He 
died July 4, 1761, aged 72. M. 

Page 313, line 28. Thei/ shall not have a drop.'j^^A friend of 
mind once heard him, during Ibis visit, exclaim with the utmost 
vehemence, *' I hate a Do^er." J. B. 
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